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FRANCIS CHANTREY, SCULPTOR. 


A man of genius and taste, Gray the 
, lamented that his native country 
Red made no advance in sculpture. 
- This re} has been removed, and 
removed too by a masterly hand. 
Those who wish to trace the return 
of English ture from the forei 
artificial and allegorical style, to its 
natural and original character—from 
cold and conceited fiction to tender 
and elevated truth, will find it chief- 
ly in the history of Francis Chantrey 
and his productions. Of him, and of 
them, we shall try to render some ac- 
count. For it is instructive to follow 
the of an original and power- 
ful mind, from the rudeness of its 
early conceptions, till it comes forth 
with native and unborrowed might in 
creations of grace, and beauty, and 


ity. 

"Fes Chantrey was born at Nor- 
ton, a small village on the borders ‘of 
Derbyshire, on the 7th of April, 1782. 
His ancestors were in respectable if 
not opulent circumstances, and some 
heritable possessions still belong to the 
family. He was deprived of his father 
very early in life, and being an only 
child, was educated by his mother 
with abundance of tenderness and soli- 
citude. He attended the school at Nor- 
ton—but of his progress there, we have 
been unable to obtain any particular 
account. Education and agriculture 
shared his time between them till his 
seventeenth year; and a farmer's edu- 
cation is not always the most liberal. 
About this time he became weary of 
the pursuits of his forefathers, and re- 
solved to study the law under a re- 
ble solicitor at Sheffield. Whe- 
er this was his own choice or that of 
his relations we have not learned, and 
it matters not, for another destiny 
awaited him. To accident, we owe 
much of what we are willing to attri- 
bute to our wisdom ; and, certainly to 
ure accident, we owe whatever de- 
ight we have received from the pro- 

ductions of Mr Chantrey. 

During the hours of intermission 
from labour at the farm, and instruc- 
tion at the school, he had amused him- 

Vor. VH. 


-meet him. As he walk 


self in making resemblances of various 
objects in clay, and to this employ- 
ment he was much attached. But his 
affection thus early shown for art was 
but a matter of amusement—he cal- 
culated as little of the scope it present- 
ed to the ambition of genius, as he was 
uliconscious that it was the path which 
nature had prepared for his fame. 
The day named for commencing his 
new profession aired nd wii ie 
u eagerness of youth for novelty, 
he reached Sheffield a full hour pe 
er than his friends had ppgenies to 
up and 
down the street, expecting their 
coming, his attention was attracted by 
some figures in the window of one 
Ramsay, a carver and gilder. He 
stopped to examine them, and was not 
without those emotions which original 
minds feel in seeing something conge- 
nial, He resolved at once to become 
an artist; and perhaps, even then, 
associated his determination with those 
ideas and creations of beauty from 
which his name is now inseparable. 
Common wonder is fond of attributing 
the first visible impulse of any extra- 
ordinary mind to some singular cir- 
cumstance, but nothing can be better 
authenticated than the fact which de- 
cided the destiny of his talents. What 
his friends thought of his sudden re- 
solution it is useless to inquire—we 
have heard that they did not condole 
with him, like the illustrious Burns 
over the pursuits of Fergussen : 
‘ “* Thy glorious parts 
Ill suited laws dry musty arts.” 

The labours in which Ramea em- 
ployed him were too limited for his 
powers ; his hours of leisure were there- 
fore pas pry to gone. Sy draw- 
ing, and he always preferred copying 
a He had no other idea of style 
but that with which nature supplied 
him-rhe had his own notions of art 
and of excellence to rough-hew for 
himself, and. the style and character 
he then formed, he pursues with suc- 
cess now. These. we have 
were much more pleasant’ speculations 
to him than to Ramsay, who, intensed 

a." 
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either at the enthusiasm with which 
were followed, or'the success with 
w they were executed, defaced 

them, and ordered all such labours to 
be discontinued in future. For this 
eonduct, it is difficult to find either an 
excuse or a parallel. But true genius, 
or on earth can keep back—it 

ill work its way to distinction 
all the obstructions of folly or envy. 
Tt loves to expatiate in secrecy over 
its future longed ‘aan . 
growing powers ilent joy, an 
a aed come forth on th world, 

fulness of might and the fresh- 
ness of beauty. 

It is related at Sheffield, that daring 
the intervals of ordinary labour, Mr 
Chantrey was not to be found amus- 
ing himself like other young men— 
that he retired to his , and 

t might be seen in his window at 
mldnigh t—frequently far in the morn- 
ing—and there he might be found 
working at pes and figures with 
unabated diligence and enthusiasm. 
Of these early efforts, little’is visible 
—except the effect they wrought. It 
is said, that his mother took great in- 
terest and delight in his early produc- 
tions ; and this venerable woman en- 
joys the un ble felicity of living 
to rejoice in her son’s reputation. 

He continued nearly three years in 
the employment of Ramsay, and the 
clandestine labours of his leisure hours 

to obtain notice. Judicious 
counsellors seldom fall to the lot of 
early genius, and Mr Chantrey found 
‘friends who, in the warmth of mis- 
ing zeal, wished to obtrude him 
on the world before his talents were 
matured, or his hand or his mind dis- 
ciplined. Others, of more discernment, 
confirmed him in his natural and cor- 
rect notions of art, and directed his 
enthusiasm. Among the latter, was 
Raphael Smith—himself a man of no 
common talents. He soon discovered 
that the young artist’s powers to excel 
in art equalled his ambition—and he 
en ed him to pursue the attain- 
ment of excellence; for in sculpture, 
as in poetry and ting, no one is 
charmed with mediocrity, though all 
are doomed to endure it. 

Sculpture is a profession infinitely 
more laborious than inting, d - 
ing on shape and expression for its 
fascination—demanding an acquaint- 
ance not only with varied nature—but 
with curious amd delicate mechanical 
operations, and with that rare talent 
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of combining the conceptions of genius 
with the ties of acquired skill. 
The match therefore of the sculptor 
to distinction is a long one—and with 
much of this mechanical knowledge 
Mr Chantrey had to become acquaint= 
ed when he went to London. He had 
also other obstacles to surmount—the 
artificial and unnatural style imported 
from Italy and France, and which 
had been supported by the ablest 
Sculptors of England. 

Our sculpture, till lately, never 
sought to free itself from the absurdi- 
ties and a mig subtleties of the fo- 
reign school. Nature was working 
her own free way with art, and work. 
ing successfully, till our literature, as 
well as our sculpture, was overwhelm- 
ed by a flood which accompanied 
Charles II. to his throne, Art then 
fell off from reflecting nature— 
tos an obscure language—full of 
dark conceits and retnote personifica- 
tions. The common figures of poetry 
or speech were exalted into monumen- 
tal heroes and heroines, illustrated b 
symbols as unintelligible as themselves, 
Nor did allegory remain pure and un- 
mixed—Death was made to extend 
his figurative dart at the substantial 
bosom of a lady, whose husband en- 
deavoured to avert it with an arm of 
flesh. And the conceits of the sculp 
tor were worse than his allegory—the 
Duke of Argyle expires on his monu- 
ment, while the pen of Fame is writ- 
ing him Duke of Greenwich—a title 
that awaited him,—turning the mo- 
nument of a hero into the record of a 
contemptible conceit : and these are fa- 
vourable specimens. 

On a mind unschooled in the con- 
ceited pedantries of art, the impres- 
sion must have been curious and be- 
wildering. Art must not pretend to 
instruct nature—what is not of nature 
cannot be of art—nothing better can 
be found to be imitated, and those who 
wish to excel can pre collect the 
members of beauty together which na- 
ture has scattered over creation. The 


true beau-ideal is only a speculation of 
man on the perfection of nature—its 
beauty must be tried by nature, and 
by her permission must it stand, or 


by her sentence it “wy _ Our 

try, our philos » and our ac- 
Henn reflect he might, and the bold 
and peculiar character of the people. 
Should the nation pass away, her 
works and her deeds will always com~- 
mand admiration and awe, and will 
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tell to future ages the national mind 
and the national might. Sculpture a- 
lone has refused to receive this strong 
aad original stamp—it speaks with no 
native tongue, it wears no native garb. 
It net out of our minds and 
sal ta does it claim limb or linea- 
ment of the heroic islanders. 

In his twentieth year, Mr Chan- 
trey purchased the remainder of his 
engagement from Ramsay, and the se- 
paration gave mutual pleasure. In the 
month of N May 1802, he went to Lon- 
don, and began to apply himself with 
ardent diligence to the study of sculp- 
ture. But those who expect this ar- 
dour to continue una must con- 
sent to be disappointed, for in June 
the same year, we find him on his 
way to Dublin, resolved to make a 
tour through Ireland and Scotland. 
With his motives for this journey, we 
profess not to be acquainted ; these are 
not regions eminent for the produc- 
tions of art, and likely to attract youn 
artists. A us fever arreste 


his progress at Dublin, and he did not 
entirely recover till the ensuing sum- 
mer. His illness cured him of love for 
travelling ; he returned to London in 
autumn, and, with his return, his 


studies were recommenced. 

His application was great, and his 
progress was rapid and visible. He 
had already conceived the character of 
his works, and wanted only opportu- 
nity to invest them with their present 
truth and tenderness. One of his ear- 
liest works is a bust of. his friend, Ra- 
phael Smith, created with a felicity at 
that time rare in bust sculpture. Sur- 
rounded, as it now is, with the busts 
of more eminent men, it is usually 
singled out by strangers as a produc- 
tion of particular merit. Akin to this 
is his bust of Horne Tooke, to which 
he has communicated an expression of 
keen penetration and clear-sighted sa- 
Bacity. A colossal head of Satan be- 
ongs to this period; and, in the at- 
tempt to invest this fearful and unde- 
fined fiend with character and form, 
he has by no means lessened his own 
reputation. clipsed, as it is now, 
with more celebrated works, its gaze 
of dark and malignant despair never 
escapes notice. 

_ Sometime in 1810, he fixed his re- 
sidence in Pimlico, and constructed a 
study of very modest dimensions. The 
absolute nature and singular felicity of 
his busts procured him immediate and 
extensive employment... Their fidelity 
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to the living image, and the power and 
ease with which the dearest is ex- 
pressed, the free and unconstrained at- 
acknowledged. In thisdopartnent of 
acknow In thi 

art his earliest busts him be- 
yond rivalship, and there he is likely 
to continue. His name and his works 
were already known beyond the limits 
of London, when he became the’ suc- 
cessful candidate for a statue of George ' 
III. for that city. Competition among 
artists in finished works is the fair race 
of reputation, and public criticism 
compels genius to finish her labours 
with an Sous and scrupulous exact 
ness. _ ot - with sketches and draw- 
ings. Simplicity is the presiding stat 
of art—a iain desig’ bas a@ mean 
look, and a man may make imposing 
sketches on paper, who has not the » 
capacity to follow them to finished ex~ 
rpg pena whether of the 
city or the plain, may be imposed 

on by handsome cree aa as F tuellen 
was by the valour of ancient Pistol ;—~ 
** He spoke as brave words, look you, 
as a man would wish to hear on a 
summer day.” In truth, genius must 
feel reluctance at thus measuring its 
might in the dark with inferior minds, 
and the field of adventure is usually 
occupied either by men of moderate or 
dubious merit, or youths, who are 
willing to risk a chance for distinction. 
Thus an inferior hand has been pere 
mitted to profane the dust of the illus- 
trious Robert Burns. A statue of the 
inspired peasant from the handof hisfel- 
low-plowman, Chantrey, was what his 
fame deserved, and what Scotland, had 
she consulted her fame, would have 
given. 

A curious circumstance had nearly 
deprived London of the fine statue of 
the king. To the study of sculpture, 
it seems Mr Chantrey had that 
of painting, and some of his pictures 
are still to be found: of their merits, 
we are unable, from nal inspec 
tion to speak, but we have been told, 
by one well qualified to judge, that 
they do his ure no discredit. 
His pencil portraits are esteemed b 
many as admirable as his busts, be 
are still more difficult to be obtained. 
When he presented his design for the 
king's statue, it was approved of in 
preference to others, but a member of 
the Common Council observed, that 
the successful artist was a painter, and 
therefore incapable of the 
work of a sculptor. Sir William Cure 
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said, ‘‘ You hear this, young man, 
w you a painter or a 
sculptor.”-—‘* I live sculpture,” 
a ne ge te = 
mediately confided to his hands—a 
statue of equal ease and dignity will 
not readily be found. 
He had made some progress in this 
work, when he was employed by Mr 
Johnes of Hafod, the accomplished 
translator of Froissart, to make s mo- 
ye a ay we egy “Va 
mory 0 — yom was a 
task. confided to his 
ee heinatan 
to ture. It 
finished, and isa production 


sorrow exalted by meditation. Inven- 
tion does not consist in investing ab- 
stract ideas with human form—in con- 
ferring substance on an empty shade— 
or in creating forms, unsanctioned by 
human belief, either written or tradi- 
tional. Much genius has been squan- 
dered in attempting to create an ele- 
intelligible race of allegorical 

ings, but forthe wantof human belief 


in their existence, the absence of flesh 
and blood, nothing can atone. No one 


ever 8 ised with the grief of 
FS ne sa their feelings with 
that cold, cloudy, and obscure genera- 
tion. Mr Chantrey’s talents refuse all 
intercourse with this figurative and 
frozen race. : 
ie statue of ase mpeg a judge 
singular — penetration, 
and a statue the late Lord Melville, 
were required for Edinburgh, and Mr 
Chantrey was employed to execute 
them. He has acquitted himself with 
great felicity. The calm, contempla- 
tive, and penetrating mind of Blair is 
visibly ex in the marble. It 
must be difficult to work with a poet's 
eye in productions which the artist's 
own mind has not selected and conse- 
erated. During his stay in Scotland, 
a : and of. the oy oa 
P ir, in whi appears to have 
hit off the face and intellect of the 
man—and they were both remarkable 
ones—at one heat. Many artists ob- 
tain their likenesses b vee and 
frequent retouchi trey ge- 
nerally seizes on character aoe 
hour’s work. Once, and but once on- 
ly, we saw a bust on which he had be- 
stowed a single hour ;—the likeness 
was roughed out of the elay with the 
happiest fidelity and vigour. We saw, 
toe, the finished work—his hand had 
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passed over it in a more delicate mans 
ner—but the general resemblance wag 
not rendered more perfect. His ‘bust 
of the lady of a Scottish judge belongs 
to this period—Nature i him 
with a beautiful form, and his art 
reflects back Nature. 

On his return from Scotland, he was 
employed by the government to exe. 
cute monuments for St Pauls, in mes 
mory of Colonel Cadogan and General 
Bowes, and afterwards of General Gils 
lespie. These subjects are embodied 
in a manner almost strictly historical, 
and may be said to form tions of 
British history. ‘Though walls of 
our churches are encumbered with mo- 
numents in memory of our warriors, 
no heroes were ever so unhappy. 
Sculptors have lavished their bad taste 
in the service of government. Fame, 
and valour, and wisdom, and Britan- 
nia, are the eternal vassals of mono- 
tonous art. A great evil in allegory is 
the limited and particular attributes of 
each e—each possesses an Une 
changeable vocation, and this i 
tion hangs over them as a spell. 
art, too, of humble talents is apt to 
evaporate in allegory—it is less diffi- 
cult to exaggerate than be natural, and 
vast repose is obtained among the di- 
vinities of abstract ideas. Simple na- 
ture, in ungifted hands, looks pwaders 
ed and mean; but a master-spirit 
works it up at once into tenderness 
and majesty. 

7 a wide increase of business, 
Mr Chantrey omitted no o a 
of improving his talents a is taste 
In 1814, he visited Paris, when the 
Louvre was filled with the plundered 
sculptures of Italy, and admired, in 
common with all mankind, the grace, 
the beauty, and serene majesty of 
these wonderful works. Of the works 
of the French themselves, his praise 
was very limited. In the succeeding 
year he paid the Louvre another visit, 
during the stormy period of its occu- 
pation by the English and Prussians. 
He was accompanied by Mrs Chant- 
rey, and his intimate friend, Stothard 
the painter. He returned by the wa 
of Rouen, and filled his sketch- 
with drawings of the pure and impres- 
sive Gothic architecture of that an- 
cient city. It has been said that ac- 
quaintance with the divine works of 
Greece dispirits rather than encourages 
a young artist. Images of other mens 

rfections are present to his mind— 
ideas of unattamable excellence damp 
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ardour ; and the power of imagin- 
ie panothing noble and ori inal is 
swallowed up in the contemplation. 
This may be true of second-rate minds ; 
but the master-spirits rise up to an 
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of rank, and run the race of : 


excellence in awe, and with ardour. 
Freneh sculpture profited little by the 
admirable models whieh the sweeping 
ambition of Bonaparte reft from other 
nations. The inordinate vanity of the 
nation, and the pride of the reigning 
family, encouraged sculpture to an un- 
limited extent. Yet with all the fe- 
verish impatience for distinction which 
rendered that reign remarkable, not a 
single figure was created that deserves 
to go down to posterity. The French 
have no — of the awful repose 
and majesty of the ancient figures, and 
into native grace and simple elegance 
they never deviate. Their grave and 
austere matrons are the ic dames 
of the drama, and their virgins the 
dancing damsels of the opera. 

On Mr Chantrey’s return from 
France, he modelled his famous group 
of Children, now placed in Lichfield 
Cathedral, and certainly a work more 

te to the foreign style could not 

be imagined. The sisters lie 
asleep in each other’s arms, in the 
most unconstrained and ful re- 
pose; the snow-drops, which the young- 
est had plucked, are undropped from 
her hand. Never was sleep, and inno- 
cent and artless beauty, more happily 
expressed. It is a lovely and a fearful 
thing to look on those beautiful and 
breathless images of death. They were 
placed in the exhibition by the side of 
the Hebe and Terphsicore of Canova— 
the goddesses obtained few admirers 
compared to them. So eager was the 
press to see them, that a look could 
not always be obtained—mothers stood 
over them and wept; and the deep 
impression they made on the public 
mind must be permanent. 

A work of such pathetic beauty, and 
finished with ony exquisite skill, is 
an unusual sight, and its reward was 
no common one. The artist received 
various orders for ic figures and 
groups, and the choice of the subject 
was left to his own judgment. Such 
commissions are new to English sculp- 
ture. The work selected’ for Lord 
Egremont has been made publicly 
known—a colossal e of Satan: 
The sketch has beensome time finished ; 
and we may soon expect to see the. 
fiend invested with the visible and aw- 


believe they watch over us, an 
welcome our translation to a 

state.. But the gods of the Greeks 
have not lived in superstition these 
eighteen hundred years. We do not feel 
for them—we do not love them, nei- 
ther do we fear them. What is Jupi- 
ter to us, or we to Jupiter. ~—_ 
not glorious by association with - 
dise, like our angels of light—nor ter- 
— like iver ty armen We are 
neither inspi eir er, nor 
elevated by their majesty. PRevelling 
among forgotten gods has long been the 
reproach of tors. The Christian 
world has had no Raphaels in marble. 

A devotional statue of Lady St Vin- 
cent is a work created in the artist's 
happiest manner, The is kneel- 
ing—the hands folded in resignation 
over the bosom—the head gently and 
meekly bowed, and the face impressed 
deeply with the motionless and holy 
composure of deyotion. All attempt 
at wg he avoided—a simple and ne- 
gligent drapery covers the . Itis 
now placed in the chancel of Cavers- 
well-church, in Staffordshire. 

Along with many other productions, 
his next important work was a statue 
of Louisa Russel, one of the Duke of 
Bedford's daughters. The child stands 
on tiptoe, with delight fondling a dove 
in her bosom, an almost breathing and 
moving image of arch-simplicity and 
innocent grace. It is finished with the 
same felicity in which it is conceived, 
The truth and nature of this figure 
was proved, had proof been necessary, 
by a singular incident. A child of 
three years old came into the study of 
the artist—it fixed its eyes on the 
lovely marble child—went and held 
up its hands to the statue, and called 
aloud and laughed with the evident 
hope of being attended to. This figure 
is now at Woburn-abbey, in company 
with a group of the Graces from the 
chisel of Canova. 

Many of Mr Chantrey’s finest busts 
belong to this period. His head of 
John Rennie, the civil-engineer, is by 

reckoned his masterpiece; aad we 
have heard that the sculptor seems not 


unwilling to allow it that eee a 
Naturally it is a head of evident exten- 
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sive capacity and thought, and to ex- 
press these the artist has had his gifted 
moments. A head of the great Watt, 
is of the same order. 

Sometime in the year 1818, he was 
made a member of the Royal Society, 
a member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and finally a member of the Royal 
Academy. To the former he presented 
a marble bust of their president, Sir 
Joseph Banks—a work of much power 
and felicity ; and to the latter he gave, 
as the customary admission proof of 
genius, a marble bust of Benjamin 
West. ‘The tardy acknowledgment 
of his talents, by the Royal Academy, 
has been the frequent subject of con- 
versation and surprise. Institutions 
to support or reward the efforts of ge- 
nius may be salutary; for they can 
cherish what they cannot create ; but 
they seem to take away the charm or 
spell of inspiration which artists are 

ed to share in common with 

neers. The ic of art seems re- 
uced to the level of a better kind of 
manufactory, in which men serve an 
iceship, and try to study 


= art unteachable untaught.” Ge- 
nius too, is wayward, and its directors 
may be capricious—they may be wed- 


to some particular system—may 
wish to lay the line and level of their 
own tastes, and their dwn works, to 
those of more gifted minds, and by pe- 
dantic and limited definitions of sculp- 
ture; confine their honours to those 
who worship their rules. They were 
slow in honouring their my ; and 
in all the compass of art, they could 
not have admitted one who deserved 
it more, or who needed it less, than 
Francis Chantrey. 

In 1818, he produced the statue of 
Dr Anderson, which, for unaffected 
ease of attitude, and native and un- 
borrowed and individual power of 
thought, has been so much admired. 
The is seated, and seems in 

and grave meditation. When 
we look at the statues of this artist, 
we think not of art, but of nature. 
Constrained and imposing theatrical 
of his taste.— 
or sit with a na- 
tural and dignified ease; and the 
are all alike remarkable for the tru 
and felicity of their its, and the 
simplicity of their garb. The 
statue of Anderson has been esteemed 
by many as the most masterly of all 
his large works ; and we have heard 
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him make something very like such 
admission himself. © Bub the par 
though an eminent and venerable man, 
is by no means so interesting as that 
of the famous Two Children. 
very circumstances of the untimely 
death of two such innocent and lovely 
beings, is deeply affecting, and the 
wer of association, a matter for me- 
itation to all artists, is too strong for 
the statue, admirable as that produc- 
tion is. In the same year,. he 
the statues of Blair and Mel in 
Edinburgh, and was treated by the 
people of Scotland with great kindness. 
and distinction. 

In the following year, he made a 
journey, which he had long meditate 
ed, through Italy. Rome, Veniee, 
and Florence, were the chief places of 
attraction ; but he found leisure to 
examine the remains of art in many 
places of lesser note. He returned 
through France, and arrived in Lon- 
don, after an absence of eighteen 
weeks. Of the works of Canova, he 
speaks and writes with a warmth and 
an admiration he seeks not to conceal. 
These two gifted artists are on the 
most friendly terms, ‘* Above all 
modern art in Rome,” he thus writes 
to a friend, ‘‘ Canova’s works are the 
chief attractions. His latter produc- 
tions are of a far more natural and 
exalted character than his earlier 
works ; and his fame is wronged by 
his masterly statues which are now 
common in England. He is excelling 
in simplicity and in grace every day. 
An Endymion for the Duke of Devon« 
shire, a Magdalen for Lord Liverpool, 
and a Nymph are his latest works and 
his best. There is also a noble eques«: 
trian statue of the King of Neptiow 
the revolutions of its head have kept 
pace with those of the kingdom. A 
poet in Rome has published a book of 
Sonnets, on Canova’s works, each pro- 
duction has its particular sonnet—of 
their excellence I can give you no in- 
formation.” 

Such is the account given by our 
illustrious Englishman, of the produc 
tions of the famous Roman ; but there 
is a kindness, a generosity, an extreme 
tenderness about the minds of men of 
high genius, when they:s of the 
works of each other, which must not 
glow on the page of stern and candid 
criticism. The character of Canova’s 
works seems neither very natural nor 
original. What Phidias and the ime. 
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mortal sculptors of Greece saw in sun- 
chine, he sees in twilight—his art is 
imly reflected back from the light = 
ancient The Grecian beauty an 
nature ‘which he has chosen for his 
models, he sees through the eyes of 
other men—he cannot contemplate 
living, the excellence he seeks to 
attain. Of meek austere com- 
of ancient art, he seems to feel 
little, and that late in life—he re- 
tires from the awful front of Jupiter, 
to pipe with Apollo among the flocks 
of cen Though with the severe 
and the majestic, he has limited ac- 
quaintance—with the graceful, the 
ntle, and the soft, he seems particu- 
farl intimate, and this, though a high, 
is but a recent acquirement. His 
earlier works are all infected with the 
theatrical or affected styles—every fi- 
gure strains to make the most of the 
of its person. He was polluted 
By his intercourse with —— French. 
He seems not a sculptor by the grace 
of God alone, but has become emi- 
nent by patient study and reflection. 
The character of his works lives not 
in living nature, he deals with the 
demi-gods, and seems ambitious to 
restore the lost statues of older Greece 
to their pedestals. He looks not on na- 
ture and revealed religion as Raphael 
looked—he has no intense and passion- 
ate feeling for the heroes or the hero- 
ines of whom Tasso sung so divinely— 
he seeks not to embody the glorious 
forms of the Christian faith. He has 
no visions of angels ascending and de- 
seending—he feels for a race which 
forsook the world when the cross was 
seen on Calvary, and he must be con- 
tent to feel alone. He has no twi- 
light visitations from the muse of mo- 
dern beauty. The softness, the sweet- 
ness, and of his best works have 
been felt and echoed by all. His Hebe 
is buoyant and sylphlike, but not mo~- 
dest—with such a loose look and air, 
she never had dared to deal ambrosia 
among the graver divinities. The 
Cawdor Hebe came from the hands 
of Canova, with her cheeks. vermilion- 
ed. His. statue of Madame Mere, the 
mather of Napoleon, is a work of great 
merit—easy and dignified ; and his 
colossal statue of Buonaparte, now in 
Apsley-house, aspires to the serene 
majesty of the antique. 
It is customary to couple the names 
of Canova and Chantrey together, and 
some have not scru to add that of 
Thorwaldsen, the Dane. Their styles 
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and their are essentially difs 
ferent, and widely removed from each 
other. Canova seeks ‘to revive the 
might and beauty of Greek art on 
earth—the art of. trey is a pure 
emanation of h genius—a style 
without transcript or imitation—re- 
sembling the ancients no more than 
the wil — ore of Shak- 
resemble of Euripi- 

, or the heroes of Walter Sean's 
chivalry, the heroes of heathen song. 
It seeks to personify the strength and 
the beauty of the “ mighty island.” 
From them both the Dane differs, and 
we are sensible of a descent, and a 
deep one, when we write his name. 
He has not the powerful tact of spe- 
culating on ancient and departed ex~ 
cellence like the Roman—nor has he 
the native might, and grace, and un- 
borrowed vigour of the Englishman in 
hewing out a natural and noble style 


of his own. The of the graces 
which he modelled in 4 feverish emulae. 
tion of those of Canova, measure out 
the immense distance between them ; 


they are a total failure, and below me- 
diocrity. His figure of the Duke of 


Bedford’s daughter is unworthy of the 
company of her sister Louisa by 
Chantrey. He studies living nature, 


but with no poet’s eye. 

Of the impressions which the works 
of Michael Angelo made on our Enge 
lishman, we may be expected to say 
something—it would be unwise to be 
silent, yet what we have to say must 
be of a mixed kind ; we have to speak 
of great excellencies and grievous 
faults. Of the powers of this wonder 
ful man the world is fully sensible, 
but he seems always to have aspired 
at expressing too much—grasping at 
unattainable perfections beyond the 
power of his art. He wished to em- 
body and impress the glowing, the 
sublime, and extensive associations of 
poetry, and was repulsed by the limits 
of art, and the grossness of his mates 
rials. Amid all his grandeur he has 
constrained elevations, and with all 
his truth, an exaggeration of the hu- 
man form, which he mistook for 
strength. He was remarkably ardent 
and impatient ; few of his works are 
finished. A new work presented it~ 
self to his restless imagination, and he 
left an hero with his hand or his foot 
for ever in the block, to relieve the 
form of some new beauty of which 
his fancy had dreamed. . Had he not 
aimed at so much, he would have ac 





‘employed in 
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eomplished more, and his name would 
have gone to ity without abate- 
ment or dra 

Of the beauties of Italian scenery, as 
well as those of Italian art, Mr Chan- 


are 
skill and facility. 


of St 
Stephen are eminently tiful; the 


originals are diminutive and little 
known, but are inspired with much 
of the serene and divine repose of 


e close with reluctance this aasty 
and imperfect account of our illus- 
trious coun and his produc- 
tions: We have omitted to notice 
some of the peculiar excellencies of his 

é, and td mention many of his 
ks—of numbers and of importance 
enough to form a fair reputation of 
themselves. We have confined our- 
pe Na ee 
conversant. In conception and in 
the finish of his works, the artist is 
idi and meditates 


gence, of which there are too few ex- 
—s is ietoustng mover, and 
be fou ing in summer- 
tines before sunrise, on some favour- 
ite work, nor has he forgot his early 
and intense application ; with a candle 
in the front his hat, and a chisel 
in oe pe ther ae com him at 
midnight, an in the morning, 
finishing some of his 
principal works.t 
Of works nowinp! we shall en- 
deavour to give a brief notice. 1. A Mo- 
nument in memory of David P. Watts, 
of Dovedale in Derbyshire ; the sub- 
ject is a father blessing his children— 
This extensive work is partly model- 
led, and promises to become one of the 
ctions of his mind—mo- 
ral, pathetic, and exalted. 2. A Mo- 
nument for Mr Wildman of Chilham 


at her feet, and buries her face in ans 
ish in her parent's robe. The maf. 
is in a forward state. 3. A Statue 
of Francis Horner, M. P., for West. 
minster a uction of great 
dignity tranquil power—is algo in 
matble, and will be finished in the 
course of the Autumn. 4. A sleeping 
child, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Acland, is a gentle and lovely i 
and equals or surpasses the beauty a 
of the famous Children now in 
posing child, the daughter of Ms Bor 
posing child, the daughter of Mr Bos, 
well of Auchenleck, is a work. of 
merit. There is a softness and 
grace about all the artist’s labours of 
this kind. 6. A Statue of General 
Washington, for America, not in a con- 
dition for criticism. Canova has finish- 
ed a Statue of this eminent person for 
the same country. The unequalled 
talent of the English artist in express. 
ing grave and vigorous eharacter, will 
be doubtless put forth here. 7. A St 
tue of Chief Baron Robert Dundas, for 
Edinburgh ;—and many Busts of re- 
markable men, and Monuments of im- 


tance. 
Of the poetic groupes and figures 
which he Le been counintesioned to 
execute, it may be imprudent to speak, 
and our information might be inaccu- 
rate. Something in the highest poeti- 
cal walk of sculpture has been long 
expected from his hand ; 

he may choose to come befdre the 
world in the soft and gentle, or in the 
dignified and impressive, it is useless 
to conjecture. Before the world he 
will come, in a subject of his own 
choice and election, and that soon. He 
is now modelling the Bust of Walter 
Scott. From the gi hand we re- 
quire the inspired head, and can con- 
sent to take it from no other. This 
is a circumstance we have long desir- 
ed. The “ form and pressure’ of the 
great poet will now remain on the 
earth ; and the names of Walter Scott 
and Francis Chantrey will descend to 
posterity together. 





pastitie with this attist. The popular excursion of .Mr 
his pencil for its best illustrations—romantic seenes, 
arid beautiful Saxon crosses. These have been presented to the 


the artist, from the love he bears to 


his native country. 
sketch of great talent from the hand of the 
Mr Chantrey, is represented employed in 
upwards on the front of the 
hand of the sculptor, were in a mahner 
sketch at midnight, in the study of his 
beautifully begun. 
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A WORD FITLY SPOKEN 18 LIKE APPLES OF GOLD IN PICTURES OF SILVBR.—PROVERSS XXV. 11. 


. [Ouz readers, we are sure, will be grateful to us for ing into our service 
an entire Speech delivered by Mr Canning, at the dinner given in celebration of 
his re-election as Member for Liverpool. We rejoice in having an opportu- 
nity of giving any additional circulation toa production Wilt whetken we re- 
the matter or the manner of it, we cannot help regarding as the very master- 
iece of its illustrious author’s genius,—which seems to us to em by far 
most clear, distinct, and renee! views that have yet been jaid before 
an eee of the British public in regard to the present internal disturbance, 
and isturbers of our country ;—and which, under the tmp of Divine Pro- 
vidence, may, we would fondly hope, contribute signally and speedily to the 
re-establishment of sober reflection and mutuel confidence among all orders of 
the le. The natural effects, indeed, even of the wisdom and the eloquence 
of the greatest and best of men are thwarted and weakened in these days, by the 
unrelenting persevering spleen with which all such men are persecuted by the 
base rabble, who have obtruded themselves, in the character of teachers and writ- 
ers, on the too credulous ears of by far too great a part of our population: nor, 
among all the living statesmen of England, is there any one who has had to con- 
tend either with so continuous or so foul a stream of this abuse, as the Right 
Honourable George Canning. None, indeed, have the audacity to deny his talents 
—but Whig-radical, and Radical-whig, and every organ of vulgar slander, by 
whatever name it is known—all seem, with one unceasing pertinacious spiteful- 
ness, to be leagued together in one common conspiracy of perpetual detraction 
inst his personal character as a politician. And yet, when one looks back to 
history of this remarkable man’s ) png life, not only does it defy the ut- 
most zeal of all his enemies to find one instance from which any conclusion 
hostile to his character as a man of honour and Prinaple can possibly be 
drawn ;—but we venture fearlessly to assert, that of all living English states- 
men, of all parties, he is the one whose career exhibits the greatest and most 
memorable sacrifices of personal interest ; and which, to men of his cast, is out 
of all comparison more difficult, of personal feeling and personal pride to the 
purity and firmness of principle. ‘There needs no one to rise from the dead to 
inform us, that of all human objects a clever Tory is to a stupid Whig the 
most exalted and essential of abominations. But when one sees by how 
many Whigs, that nobody calls stupid, these absurd and wicked reproaches 
are for ever re-echoed and reiterated, one cannot help feeling some little emo- 
tion, not of contempt merely, but of astonishment. These men are not aware 
how miserably they are pulling down their own authority, by convincing the 
whole world that their minds are incapable of any sympathy in regard to any one 
matter, either of thought or of feeling, with one, whom every body that reads 
a page of any of his works, knows and feels irresistibly, to be among the most 
accomplished and powerful intellects of his age and country,—one, we devout- © 
ly believe, of the most upright and honourable men that ever devoted the 
energies of a great genius to the ill-rewarded toils of British Statesmanship. |] 


SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON, GEORGE CANNING, 
4t the Liverpool Dinner, given in Celebration of his Re-election. 
applied to it, if not of permanent cure, 


GentLemryv,—Short as the interval 
is since I iast met you in this place 
on a similar occasion, the events which 
have filled up that interval have not 

unimportant. The great moral 
disease which we then talked of as 


ining ground on the community, 
gy. A that period, arrived at its 


most Na, height ; and, since 
3 


that period 
Vou. VII. 


remedies have been 


at least of temporary mitigation. 
Gentlemen, with respect to those 
remedies, I mean with respect to the 
transactions of the last short session of 
Parliament, ca oye to the dissolu- 
tion, I feel that it is my duty, as your 
representative, to render to you some 
account of the part which I took in 
that assembly to sa you sent me ; 
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I feel it my duty also, as a member of 
the Government by which those mea- 
sures were advised. pee conan 
of such trying exigency as those whic 
we have lately experienced, I hold it 
to be of the very essence of our free 
and popular Constitution, that an un- 
reserved interchange of sentiment 
lace between the repre- 
sentative and his constituents: and 
if it accidentally happen, that he 
who addresses you as your repre- 
sentative, stands also in the situation 
of a responsible adviser of the crown, 
I recognise in that more rare occur- 
rence, a not less striking or less valu- 
able peculiarity of that reviled Consti- 
tution under which we have the hap- 
piness to live ; by which a minister of 
the crown is brought into contact with 
the great body of the community ; and 
the eqhean he the ki » yee to be 
a e service of the e. 
pm eobredy it has been lak savin 
tage of the transactions of the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, that while be 
bi addressed to ye a iat whic 
wn out of charges heaped upon 
the Feast of Camiabens they have my 
in a great measure, falsified the charges 
themselves. 

I would appeal to the recollection of 
every man who now hears me, of any 
the most careless estimator of public 
sentiment, or the most indifferent spec- 
tator of public events, whether any 
country, in any two epochs, however 
distant, of its history, ever present- 
ed such a contrast with itself as this 
eountry, in November, 1819, and 
this country in January 1820? What 
was the situation of the country in 
November, 1819?—-Do I exagge- 
rate when I say, that there was not a 
man of property who did not tremble 
for his possessions? that there was not 
a man of retired and peaceable habits 
who did not tremble for the tranquillity 
and security of his home? that there 
was not a man of orderly and religious 
principles who did not fear that those 
principles were about to be cut from 
under the feet of succeeding genera- 
tions? Was there any man who did 
not apprehend the Crown to be in 

Was there any man attach- 
ed to the other branches of the Consti- 
tution, who did not contemplate, with 
reve | and dismay, the rapid and, ap- 
paren °f irresistible diffusion of doc- 
tri ostile to the very existence of 
Parliament as at present constituted, 
and calculated ‘to excite, not hatred 
and contempt merely, but open and 
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audacious force, especially against the | 


House of Commons ?—What is, in 
these respects, the situation of the 
country now? Is there a man of pro- 
ty who does not feel the tenure 
which he holds his possessions to haye 
been strengthened ? Is there a man of 
peace who does not feel his domestic’ 
tranquillity to have been secured?’ Ig 
there a man of moral and religious 
principles who does not look’ forward 
with better hope to see his children 
educated in those principles? who 
does not hail with renewed confidence 
the revival and re-establishment of 
that moral and religious ‘sense which 
had been attempted to be obliterated’ 
from the hearts of mankind ? : 

Well, Gentlemen, and what has in- 
tervened between the two periods? A’ 
meeting of that degraded Parliament, 
a meeting of that scoffed at and derid- 
ed House of Commons, a concurrence 
of those three branches of an imper- 
fect constitution, not one of which, if 
we are to believe the Radical Reform- 
ers, lived in the hearts, or swayed the 
feelings, or commanded the respect of 
the nation; but which, despised ag 
they were while in a state of separation 
and inaction, did, by a co-operation of 
four short weeks, restore order, confi- 
dence, a reverence for the laws, and a 
just sense of their own legitimate au- 
thority. 

Another event, indeed, has interven- 
ed, in itself of a most painful nature, 
but powerful in aiding and confirming 
the impressions which the assembling 
and the proceedings of Parliament 
were calculated to produce. I mean 
the loss which the nation has sustained 
by the death of a Sovereign, with 
whose nm all that is venerable in 
Monarchy has been identified in the 
eyes of successive generations of his 
subjects ; a Sovereign, whose goodness, 
whose years, whose sorrows and suffer- 
ings, must have softened the hearts of 
the most ferocious enemies of kingly 
power ;—whose active virtues, and the 
memory of whose virtues, when it 
pleased Divine Providence that they 
should be active no more, have been 
the guide and guardian of his people 
through many a weary and many a 
stormy pilgrimage ;—scarce lessa guide, 
and quite as much a guardian, in the 
cloud of his evening darkness as in 
the brightness of his meridian day. 

That such a loss, and the recollec- 
tions and reflections naturally aris- 
ing from it, must have had a tenden- 
cy to revive and refresh ‘the attach- 
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1820. 
ment to!Monarchy, and to root that 
attachment deeper in the hearts of the 
people, might easily be shown by rea- 
soning ; but a feeling truer than all 
reasoning anticipates the result, and 
renders the process of argument unne- 

ssary. So. far, therefore, has this 
great calamity brought with it its own 
compensation, and conspired to the 
restoration of peace throughout the 
country, with the measures adopted by 
Parliament. 

And, Gentlemen, what was the cha- 
racter of those measures ?—The best 
eulogy of them I take to be this: it 
may be said of them, as has been said 
of some of the most consummate pro- 
ductions of literary art, that though 
no man beforehand had exactly anti- 
cipated them, no man, when they were 
laid before him, did not feel that they 
were such as he would himself have 
suggested. So faithfully adapted to 
the case which they were framied to 
meet, so correctly adjusted to the de- 
gree and nature of the mischief which 
they were intended to control, that 
while we all feel that they have done 
their work, I think none will say there 
has been any thing in them of excess 
or ogation. 

e were loudly assured by the Re- 
formers, that the test throughout the 
country by which those who were am- 
bitious of seats in the new Parliament 
would be tried was to be—whether 
they had supported those measures. I 
have inquired, with as much diligence 
as was compatible with my duties here, 
after the proceedings of other elections ; 
and I tipgvte I know no place yet, be- 
sides the hustings of Westminster and 
Southwark, at which that menaced 
test has been put to any candidates. 
To me, indeed, it was not put as a test, 
but objected as a charge. You know 
how that charge was answered: and 
the result is to me a majority of 1300 
out of 2000 voters upon the ony 
_ But, Gentlemen, though this ques- 
tion has not, as was threatened, been 
the watchword of popular elections, 
every other effort has, nevertheless, 

% industriously employed to per- 
suade the country, that their liberties 
have been essentially abridged by the 
regulation of popular meetings. Against 
hat one of the measures passed by Par- 

ent it is that the attacks of the 
Radical Reformers have been particu- 
larly directed. Gentlemen, the first 
answer to this averment is, that the 
Act leaves untouched all the constitu- 
Honal modes of assembly which haye 
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been known to the nation since it be- 
came free. We are fond of dating our 
freedom from the Revolution. I should 
be glad to know in what period since 
the Revolution, (up to a very late pe- 
riod indeed, which I will specify,) in 
what period of those reigns growing 
out of the Revolution—I mean, of the 
first reigns of the House of Brunswick 
—did it enter into the head of man, 
that such meetings could be holden, 
or that the Legislature would tolerate 
the holding of such meetings, as dis- 
graced the country for some months 
previous to the last session of Parlia- 
ment? When, therefore, it is asserted 
that such meetings were never before 
suppressed, the simple answer is, they 
were never before systematically at- 
tempted to be holden. 

I verily believe, the first meeting of 
the kind that was ever attempted and 
tolerated (I know of none anterior to 
it) was that called by Lord George 
Gordon, in St George’s-fields, in the 
year 1780, which led to the demolition 
of chapels and dwelling-houses, the 
breaking of prisons, and the conflagra- 
tion of London. "Was England never 
free till 1780? Did British liberty 
spring to light from the ashes of the 
metropolis? What! was there no 
freedom in the reign of George the 
Second? None in that of George the 
First? None in the reign of Queen 
Ann or of King William ? Beyond the 
Revolution I will not But I have 
always heard, that British liberty was 
established long before the commence- 
ment of the late reign ; nay, that in the 
late reign (according to popular politi- 
cians) it rather sunk and retrograded ; 
and yet, never till that reign was such 
an abuse of popular meetings dreamt 
of, much less erected into a right, not 
to be questioned by Magistrates, and 
not to be controlled by Parliament. 

Do I deny, then, the general right 
of the people to meet, to petition, or to 
deliberate upon their grievances? God 
forbid! But right is not a simple, 
abstract, positive, unqualified term. 
Rights are in the same individual to 
be compared with his duties; and 
rights in one person are to be balanced 
with the rights of others. But let us 
take the right to meet in its most ex- 
tended construction. The persons who 
called the meeting at Manchester’ tell 
you, that they had a right to collect to- 
gether countless multitudes to discuss 
the question of Parliamentary Reform ; 
to collect them when they would, and 
where they would, without consent 
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of Magistrates, or concurrence of in- 
habitants, or reference to the comfort 
and convenience of the neighbourhood. 
Now may not the peaceable, the in- 
dustrious inhabitant of Manchester 
say, “I have a right to quiet in my 
house ; I have a right to carry on my 
manufactory, on "which not my exist- 
ence only and that of my children, but 
that of my workmen and their numer- 
ous families depends. I have a right 
to be protected in the exercise of this 
my lawful calling. I have a right to 
be protected, not against violence and 
ge only, against fire and sword, 

t against the terror of these calam- 
ities, and-against the risk of these in- 
flictions ; against the intimidation or 
seduction of my workmen; against 
the distraction of that attention and 
the interruption of that industry, with- 
out which neither they nor I can gain 
our livelihood. I call upon the laws 
to afford me that protection ; and if 
the laws in this country cannot afford 
it, depend upon it, I and my manu- 
factures must emigrate to some coun- 
try where they can.” Here is a con- 
flict of rights, between which, what 
is the decision? Which of the two 
claims is to give way? Can any rea- 
sonable being doubt ? Can any honest 
_man hesitate? Let private justice or 

blic expediency decide, and can the 
Jecis ion by possibility be other, than 
that the peaceable and industrious 
shall be protected, the turbulent and 
mischievous put down ? 

But what similarity is there between 
tumults such as these, and an orderly 
meeting, recognised by the law, for all 
legitimate pu of discussion or 
petition ? God forbid, that there should 
not be modes of assembly by which 
every class of this great nation may be 
brought together to deliberate on any 
matters connected with their interest 
and their freedom. It is, however, an 
inversion of the natural order of things, 
it is a disturbance of the settled course 
of society, to r t discussion as 
every thing, and the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life as nothing. To protect 
the peaceable in their ordinary occu- 

tions, is as much the province of the 

ws, as to provide opportunities of 

i ion for every purpose to which 
it is necessarily and properly applica- 
ble. The laws do both ; but it is no 
of the contrivance of the laws that 
agg me sgt should bo ygpe sd 
brought » month after 
month and day after day, where the 
very bringing together of. a multitude 
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is of itself the source of terror and of 
danger. 

It is no part of the provision of the 
laws, nor is it in the spirit of them, 
that such multitudes should be brought 
together at the will of unauthorised 
and irresponsible individuals, 
the scene of meeting as may suit their 
caprice or convenience, and fixing it 
a ae they have neither rty, nor 
domicile, nor connexion. spirit 
of the law goes directly the other way. 
It is, if I may so express myself, emi- 
nently a spirit of corporation. Coun- 
ties, parishes, townships, guilds, pro- 
fessions, trades, and callings, form so 
many local and political subdivisions, 
into which the people of England are 
distributed by the law ; and the per- 
vading principle of the whole is that 
of vicinage or neighbourhood ; by which 
each man is held to act under the view 
and inspection of his neighbours ; to 
lend his aid to them, to borrow theirs ; 
to share their councils, their duties, 
and their burdens ; and to bear with 
them his share of responsibility for 
the acts of any of the members of the 
community of which he forms a part. 

Observe, I am not speaking here of 
the reviled and discredited statute law 
only, but of that venerable common 
law to which our Reformers are 60 
fond of appealing on all occasions, as 
well as of the statute law by which it 
is modified, explained, or enforced. 
Guided by the spirit of the one, no 
less than by the letter of the other, 
what man is there in this country who 
cannot point out the portion of 80- 
ciety to which it belongs? If injury 
is sustained, upon whom is the in- 
jured person expressly entitled to 
come for redress? Upon the hundred, 
or the division in which he has sus- 
tained the injury. On what prin- 
ciple? On the principle, that as the 
individual is amenable to the division 
of the community to which he speci- 
ally belongs, so neighbours are an- 
swerable for each other. Just laws, 
to be sure, and admirable equity, if a 
stranger is to collect a mob which is 
to set half Manchester on fire ; and 
the burnt half is to come upon the 
other half for indemnity, while the 
stranger goes off unquestioned, by the 
stage 


That such was the nature, such the 
tendency, nay, that such, in all human 
probability, might have been the re 
sult of such meetings, as that of the 
16th of August, who can deny ? Who 
that weighs all the particulars of thst 
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day’s transactions, comparing them 
wich the rumours and the threats that 

ed them, will dispute that such 
might have been the result of that 
very day’s meeting, if that meeting, so 
very legally assembled, had not, by 
the happy decision of the magistrates, 
been so very illegally dispersed ? 

It is, therefore, not in consonance, 
but in contradiction to the spirit of 
the law, that such meetings have been 
holden. The law ibes a cor- 
porate character. e callers of these 
meetings have always studiously a-~ 
voided it. No summons of freehold- 
ers—none of freemen—none of the 
inhabitants of sien places or pa- 
rishes—no acknowledgment of local 
or political classification. Just so at 
the beginning of the French revolu- 
tion: the first work of the Reformers 
was to loosen every established politi- 
cal relation, every legal holding of 
man to man, to destroy every corpo- 
ration, to dissolve every subsisting 
class of society, and to reduce the na- 
tion into individuals, in order, after- 
wards, to congregate them into mobs. 

Let no n, therefore, run away 
with the notion, that these things 
were done without design. To bring 
together the inhabitants of a particu- 
lar division, or men sharing a com- 
mon franchise, is to bring together an 
assembly, of which the component 
parts act with some t and awe of 
each other: ancient habits, which the 
Reformers would call prejudices, = 
conceived attachments, which they 
would call corruption, that mutual 
respect which makes the eye of a 
neighbour a security for each man’s 
good conduct, but which the Reform- 
ers would stigmatize as a confederacy 
among the few for dominion over their 
fellows—all these things make men 
difficult to be moved on the sudden to 
any extravagant and violent enterprize. 
But bring together a multitude of in- 
dividuals having no permanent rela- 
tion to each other, no common tie, 
but what arises from their concurrence 
as members of that meeting—a tie 
dissolved as soon as the meeting is at 
an end ;—in such an aggregation of 
individuals there is no such mutual 
respect, no such check upon the pro- 
ceedings of each man from the awe of 
his neighbour's disapprobation ; and if 
ever a multitudinous assembly can be 
wrought up to purposes of mischief, 
it will be an assembly so composed. 

How monstrous is it to confound 
such meetings with the genuine and 
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recognized modes of collecting thie 
sense of the English people! Was it 
by meetings such as these that the re~ 
volution was brought about, the great 
ane ee nists are so 
‘ond o i as it by a meet- 
ing in St Gen se fields in 

fields? in Smith-field? Was it by 
untold multitudes collected ina vil- 
lage in the north? No; it was by 
meeting of i phys their cor- 
porate capacity—b assembly of 
recognised bodies of the State—by the 
interchange of opinions among por- 
tions of the community known to doch 
other, and capable of estimating each 
others views and characters. Do we 
want a more striking mode of reme- 
dying grievances than this ? Do we re- 
— a more animating example? And 

id it remain for the Reformers of the 
present day to strike out the course by 
which alone Great Britain could make 
and keep herself free ? 

Gentlemen, all power is, or ought 
to be, accompanied by responsibility. 
Tyranny is irresponsible power. This 
definition is equally true, whether the 
power be lodged in one or many ; 
whether in a despot, exempted «4 
the form of government from the con- 
trol of law; or in a mob, whose 
numbers put them beyond the reach 
of law. Idle, therefore, and absurd, 
to talk of freedom where a mob do- 
mineers! Idle, therefore, and absurd, 
to talk of megs when you hold 

our property, our life, not 
Ind at the nol of a } sa but at 
the will of an inflamed, an infuriated 
populace! If, therefore, during the 
reign of terror at Manchester or at Spa- 
fields, = one Purp in this 
country who a right to — 
of tyranny, it was they who loved the 
Constitution, who loved the Monar- 
chy, but who dared not utter their 
opinions or their wishes until their 
houses were barricadoed, and their 
children sent to a place of safety. 
That was tyranny! and, so far as 
the mobs were under the control of 
a leader, _ was asap we it 
was against that tyranny, that despot- 
ism, that Parliament at length raised 
its arm. 

All power, I say, is vicious, that is 
not accompanied by proportionate res< 
ponsibility. Personal responsibility 
prevents the abuse of individual pow- 
er ; responsibility of character is the 
security against the abuse of collective 
power, when exercised by bodies of 
men whose existence is permanent 
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Dy —, But strip such bodies 
these ities, you degrade them 
into decide: and then what secu- 


ting S 
fields or Smithfield, what pledge nana 
they give to the nation of the sound- 


néss or sincerity of their designs? 
The local smn ne of Manchester, 
the local character of pisinghom, 
was not — to any of the proceed- 
ings to thie their names were ap- 
— A certain number of ambu- 

tory tribunes of the people, self- 
elected to that high function, assumed 
the ‘name and authority of whatever 
place thought proper to select for 
a of meeting ; their rostrum was 
pitched, sometimes here, sometimes 
there, according to the fancy of the 
mob, or the patience of the Magis- 
trates ; but the proposition, the pro- 
poser was in all places nearly alike ; 
and when, by a sort of political ven- 
triloquism, the same voice had been 
made to issue from half a dozen dif- 
ferent corners of the country, it was 
impudently assumed to be a concord 
of swéet sounds, composing the united 
voice of the peeple of England. 

Now,’ Gentlemen, let us estimate 
the mighty mischief that has been 
done to liberty by putting down meet- 
ings such as I have descri Let us 
ask, what lawful authority has been 
curtailed ; let us ask, what respect 
able community has been injured ; let 
us ask, what form of municipal insti- 
tutions has been abrogated by a law 
which fixes the migratory complaint 
to the spot whence it professes to ori- 
ginate, and desires to hear of the 
grievance from those by whom that 
grievance is felt; which leaves to 
Manchester as Manchester, to Bir- 
mingham as Birmingham, to London 
as London, all the free scope of utter- 
ance which they have at any time en- 
joyed for making known their wants, 
their feelings, their wishes, their re- 
monstrances ; which leaves to each of 
these divisions, its separate authority, 
to the union of all or of many of them 
the aggregate authority of such a con- 
sent and co-operation ; but which de- 
mies to an itinerant hawker of grie- 


vances, the power of stamping their 


names upon his wares ; of pretending, 
because he may raise an outcry ad 
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Manchester or at Birmingham, ‘that 
he therefore speaks the sense of the 
town which he disquiets and endan. 
gers; or still more preposterously, 
that because he has disquieted and en. 
dan half a dozen neighbourhoods 
in their turn, he is, therefore, the or. 
gan of them all, and, through them, 
of the whole British pee 

Such are the stupid fallacies which 
the law of the last session has extin- 
guished ! and such is the object and 
effect of the measures which British 
liberty is not to survive! 

To remedy the dreadful wound thus 
inflicted upon British liberty, to re~ 
store to the people what the 
have not lost, to give a new imp 
to that spirit of freedom, which no- 
thing has been done to embarrass or 
restrain, we are invited to alter the 
constitution of that assembly through 
which the people share in the Legis- 
lature ; in short, to make a Radical 
Reform in the House of Commons. 

It has always struck me as extraor- 
dinary, that there should be persons 
prepared to entertain the question of 
a change in so important a member 
of the constitution, without consider- 
ing in what way that change must 
affect the situation of the other mem- 
bers, and the action of the constitu- 
tion itself. 

I have, on former occasions, stated 
here, and I have stated elsewhere, 
questions on this subject ; to which, 
as yet, I have never received an an- 
swer. ‘ You who wish to reform the 
House of Commons, do you mean to 
restore that branch of the Legislature 
to the same state in which it stood at 
some former period? or do you mean 
to re-construct it on new principles?” 

Perhaps a moderate Reformer or 
Whig will answer, that he means only 
to restore the House of Commons to 
what it was at some former period. 
I then beg to ask, and to re 
tion also I have never yet received an 
answer, “ At what period of our his- 
tory was the House of Commons in 
the state to which you wish to restore 
it ?” 

The House of Commons must, for 
the purpose of this argument, be con- 
sidered in two views: first, with re- 
spect to its agency as a third part in 
the constitution ; secondly, with re- 
spect to its composition, in relation to 
its constituents. As to its agency as 
a part of the constitution, I venture to 
say, without hazard, as I believe, of 
contradiction, that there is no 
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in the history of this country in which 
the House of Commons will be found 
to have occupied so large a share of 
the functions of Government, as at 
present. Whatever else may be said 
of the House of Commons, this one 

oint, at least, is indisputable, that 

m the earliest infancy of the con- 
stitution, the power of the House of 
Commons has been growing till it has 
almost, like the rod of Aaron, absorbed 
its fellows. I am not saying whether 
this is or is not as it ought to be. I 
merely mean to say why I think that 
it cannot be intended to complain of 
the want of power, and of a due share 
in the government as the defect of the 
modern House of Commons. 

I admit, however, very willingly, 
that the greater share of power it ex- 
ercises, the more jealous we ought to 
be of its composition ; and I presume, 
therefore, that it is in this respect, 
and in relation to its constituents, that 
the state of the House of Commons is 
contended to want revision. Well, 
then, at what period of our history 
was the composition of the House of 
Commons materially different from 
what it is at present? Is there any 
period of our history in which the 
rights of election were not as various, 
and in which the influence of property 
was not as direct, in which recom- 
mendations of candidates were not as 
efficient, and some boroughs as close, 
as they are now? I ask for informa- 
ne but that information, plain and 
simple as it is, and necessary, one 
should think, to a clear understand- 
ing, much more to a grave decision of 
the point at issue, I never, though so- 
liciting it with all humility, have ever 
yet been able to obtain from any Re- 
former, Radical, or Whig. 

The Radical Reformer, indeed, to 
do him justice, is not bound to fur- 
nish me with an answer to this ques- 
tion, because with his view of the 
matter, precedents (except one which 
I shall mention presently) have no- 

to do. The Radical Reformer 
would, probably, give to my first 
ion an answer very different from 

t which I have supposed his mo- 
derate brother to give. He will tell 
me fairly, that he means not mr 
to bring the House of Commons bac 
either to the share of power which it 
formerly enjoyed, or to the modes of 
election by which it was formerly re- 
turned, but to make it, what, accord- 
Ing to him, it ought to be, a direct 
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effectual representative of the 
representing them wot as a 
commissioned to take care of their in- 
terests, but as a deputy appointed to 
speak their will. Now to this view of 
the matter I have no other objection 
than this—t ear hy Menases ~~. 
tion is a lim i) 3 that a 
limited Monarchy is, in the nature of 
things, a mixed rmment ; bat 
that such a House of Commons as the 
Radical Reformer requires, would, in 
effect, constitute a pure vy 
which, it appears to me, would be in- 
consistent with any Monarchy, and 
unsusceptible of any limitation. 

I may have great respect for the 
person who theoretically prefers a Re- 
public t6 a Monarchy. But, even 
supposing me to agree with him in 
this preference, I should have a pre- 
vious question to discuss, by which 
he, scthabe, may not feel himself em- 
barrassed ; which is this, whether I, 
born as I am (and as I think it is my 
good fortune to be) under a Monar= 
chy, am quite at liberty to consider 
myself as having 4 clear stage for po- 
litical experiments ; whether I should 
be authorized, if I ‘were convinced of 
the expediency of such a change, to 
withdraw Monarehy altogether from 
the British Constitution, and to sub- 
stitute an unqualified Democracy in 
its stead; or ‘whether, whatever 
changes I may be desirous of intro- 
ducing, I am not. bound to consider 
the Constitution!‘which I find as at 
least circumscribing’ the range and in 
some measure prescribing the nature 
of the improvement. 

For my own part, I am undoubted- 
ly prepared to uphold the ancient Mo- 
narchy of the country, by arguments 
drawn from what I think the blessings 
which we have enjoyed under it ; and 
by arguments of another sort, if argu- 
ments of another sort shall ever be 
brought against it—But all that I am 
now contending for is, that whatever 
reformation is proposed, should be 
considered with some reference to the 
established constitution of the coun- 
try. That point being conceded to 
me, I have no difficulty in saying, that 
I cannot conceive a constitution of 
which one-third part shall be an as- 
sembly delegated by the people, not 
to consult for the good of the nation, 
but to speak day by day, the people’s 
will, which must not, in a few days 
sitting, sweep away every other branch 
of the constitution that might attempt 








ment be a matter of will, all that we 
haye to do is to collect the will of the 
—_ and, + oo it by an 
uate organ, that will is paramount 
and supreme. By what shadow of ar- 
gument could the House of Lords be 
maintained in equal pev-ogay, ju- 
risdiction with the House of Commons, 
when once that House of Commons 
speaking the sec age ay a thet 
i ’s will, an t 
will the rule of the Government? In 
one way or other the House of Lords 
must act, if it be to remain a concur- 
rent branch of the Legislature. Ei- 
ther it must uniformly affirm the 
the measures which come from the 
Commons, or it must occasionally take 
the li to reject them. If it uni- 
formly , itis without the pre- 
tence omens. But to presume to 
ject an act of the deputies of the 
Ww nation !—by what assumption 
of right could three or four hundred 
t proprietors set themselves against 
Secaaianel will? Grant the Re- 
formers, then, what they ask, on the 
principles on which they ask it, and it 
is utterly impossible that, after such a 
Reform, the constitution should lon 
consist of more than one body, an 
that one body a popular assembly. 

Why, Gentlemen, is this theory? or 
is it a theory of mine? If there be 

those who hear me any man 
who has been (as in the generous en- 
thusiasm of youth any man may 
blamelessly have been) bitten by the 
doctrines of reform, I implore him, 
before he goes forward in his progress 
to embrace those doctrines in their 
radical extent, to turn to the history of 
the transactions in this country in the 
year 1648, and to examine the bear- 
ings of those transactions on this v 

uestion of Radical Reform. He wi 

dnd, Gentlemen, that the House of 
Commons of that day passed the fol-~ 
lowing resolution : 

** Resolved, that the people are 
under God, the original of all just 
powers !” 

Well, can any sentiment be more 
just and reasonable? Is it not the 
foundation of all the liberties of man- 
kind? Be it so. Let us proceed. The 
House of Commons followed up this 
resolution by a second, which runs in 
something like these terms : 
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** Resolved, That the Commons of 
England assembled in Parli ; 

ing chosen by and representing the, 
people, have the supreme authority of 
this nation.” . 

In this resolution the leap is taken... 
Will the Radical Reformers say that 
it is taken unfairly—with such a 
tempting precedent before them? But. 
the inference did not stop there. The 
House of Commons proceeded to ree 
solve, without one dissenting voice: 

** That whatsoever is enacted and 
declared law by the Commons of Eng- 
land assembled in Parliament, 
the force of law, and all the people of 
this nation are included thereby, al- 
though the consent and concurrence 
of the King and House of Peers be not 
had thereunto.” 

Such was the theoretical inference 
of the House of Commons in 1648, 
the logical dependence of which upon 
the foregoing proposition, I say, I 
should be glad to see logically dis- 
proved. The practical inferences were 
not tardy in their arrival, after the 
theory. Ina few weeks the House of 
Lords was voted useless ; and in a few, 
more we all know what became of the 
Crown. 

Such, I say, were the radical doce 
trines of 1648, and such the conse- 
quences to which they naturally led, 
If we are induced to admit the same 
premises now, who is it, I should be 
glad to know, that is to guarantee us 
against similar conclusions ? 

These, then, are the reasons why I 
look with jealousy at Parliamentary 
Reform. I look at it with still more 
jealousy, because in one of the two 
classes of men who co-operate in sup- 
port of that question, I never yet found 
any two individuals who held the same. 
doctrines ; I never yet heard any in- 
telligible theory of Reform, except, 
that of the Radical Reformers. Theirs, 
indeed, it is easy enough to understand. 
But as for theirs I certainly am not yet 
fully prepared. I, for my part, will not 
consent to take one step without know- 
ing on what principle I am invited to 
take it, and (which is perhaps of more 
consequence) without declaring on 
what principle I will not consent that 
any step, however harmless, shall be 
taken. . 

What more harmless than to dis- 
franchise a corrupt borough in Corn- 
wall, which has exercised its franchise 
amiss, and brought shame on itself, 
and on the system of which .it is & 
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?—Nothing. I have no sort of 
objection to doing, as Parliament has 
often done in such cases, (supposing 
always the case to be proved ;) to dis- 
franchising the borough, and render- 
ing it incapable of abusing its franchise 
in future. But, tho I have no 
objection to doing this, I will not do it 
on the principle of nee new improve- 
ment. I do it on the principle of spe- 
cific punishment for an offence. And 
I vill take good care that no inference 
shall be drawn from my consent in this 
specific case, as to any sweeping con- 
currence in a scheme of general al- 


teration. 

Nay, I should think it highly dis- 
ingenuous to suffer the Radical Re- 
formers to imagine that they had 
gained a single step towards the ad- 
mission of their theory by any such 
instance of particular animadversion 
on proved misconduct. I consent to 

disfranchisement ; but I do so, 
not with a view of furthering the 
radical system, but rather of thwarting 
it. I am glad to wipe out any blot in 
the present system, because I mean 
the present system to stand. I will 
take away a franchise, because it has 


been practically abused, not because I 
am at all di 


to inquire into the 

igin or to discuss the utility of all 

franchises, any more than I mean 

to inquire, Gentlemen, into your titles 

toyour estates. Disfranchising Gram- 

pound, (if that is to be so,) I mean to 
save Old Sarum. 

Now, Sir, I hope I deal fairly with 
the Radical Reformers, more fairly 
than those who would suffer it to be 
supposed that the disfranchisement of 
Grampound is to be the beginning of 
esystem of Reform: while they know, 

I hope mean as well as I do, not 
to Reform (in the sense of change) 
but to preserve the Constitution. I 
would not delude the Reformers, if I 
could ; and I know it would be quite 
useless to attempt a delusion upon per- 
sons quite as sagacious in their gene- 
tation as any moderate Reformers or 
Anti-reformers of us all. ‘They know 
fall well that the Whigs have no more 
notion than I have of parting with the 
close boroughs. Not they, indeed. A 
large, and perhaps the larger part of 

, are in their hands. Why, in 

assembly to which you send me, 
tlemen, some of those who sit on 
the same side with me, represent, to 
besure, less popular places than Liver- 
Vou. VII. 
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pool—but on the bench immediately 
over against me, I descry'scarce any 
other ‘sort of tatives than 
members for close, or, if you will, for 
rotten boroughs. ‘To suppose, there- 
fore, that our political opponents have 
any thoughts of getting rid of the close 
pre would be @ gross delusion ; 
and, I have no doubt, they will be 
quite as fair and open with: the Re- 
formers on this point as I am. 

And why, gentlemen, is it that I 
am satisfied with a system which, it is 
said, no man can support who is not 
in love with corruption? Is it that I, 
more than any other man, am afraid 
to face a popular election? To thelast - 

uestion you can give the answer. To 
the former I will answer for myself. I 
do verily believe, as I have already 
said, that a complete and perfect de- 
mocratical representation, such as the 
Reformers aim at, cannot exist as part 
of a mixed government. It may exist, 
and, for ought I know or care, ma 
exist beneficially as a whole. But 
am not sent to Parliament to inquire 
into the question whether a dem 
or a monarchy be the best. My lot is 
east under the British Monarchy. 
Under that I have lived, under that I 
have seen my country flourish, under 
that I have seen it enjoy as great a 
share of prosperity, of happiness, and 
of glory, as I believe any modification 
of human society to be capable of be- 
stowing ; and I am not prepared to 
sacrifice or to hazard the fruit of cen- 
turies of experience, of centuries of 
struggles, and of more than one century 
of liberty as perfect as ever blessed any 
country upon the earth, for visionary 
schemes of ideal perfectibility, or 
doubtful experiments even of possible 
improvement. 

I am, therefore, for the House of 
Commons as a part and not as the 
whole of the Government. And, asa 
part of the Government, I hold it to 
be frantic to suppose, that from the 
election of members of Parliament you 
can altogether exclude, by any contri- 
vance, even if it were desireable to do 
so, the influence of property, rank, 
talents, family connexion, and what- 
ever else, in the Radical language of 
the day, is considered as intimidation 
or corruption. I believe, that if a re- 
form to the extent of that demanded 
by the Radical Reformers were t- 
ol, you would, before an annual eles- 
tion came round, ey that there were 
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new -connexions grown up which you 
must again destroy, new ce ac~ 
which you must of 
ty 


quired dispossess 
its authority, and that in these fruit- 
Jess attempts at unattainable purity 
you were working against the natural 
current of human nature. 

I believe, therefore, that, contrive 
how you will, some such humble mo- 
tives of action will find room to ope- 
rate in the election of members of 
Parliament. I think that it must and 

ht to be so, unless you mean to 
ude from the concerns of the na- 
tion all inert wealth, all inactive ta- 
lent, the retired, the aged, and the in- 
firm, all who cannot face popular as- 
semblies or engage in busy life; in 
short, unless you have found some 
ient for disarming property of 
uence, without (what I hope we 
are not 7 oe for) the abolition of 

i 


I would have by choice—if the 
choice were yet to be made—I would 
ave in the House of Commons great 
of interests, and I would have 
find their way there by a great 
iety of rights of election ; satisfied 
that uniformity of election would pro- 
duce any thing but a just representa- 
tion of various interests. As to the 
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have been an honour to their kind, 
and whose names are interwoven with 
the history of their country. I can- 
not think that system altogether 
vicious which has produced such 
fruits. I cannot think that there 
should be but one road into that as- 
sembly, or that no man should be 
presumed fit for the deliberations of a 
senate, who has not had the nerves 
reviously to face the storms of the 
tings. 

I need not say, Gentlemen, that I 
am one of the last men to disparage 
the utility and dignity of popular 
elections. I have good cause to speak 
of them in far different language.— 
But, among numberless other consi- 
derations which endear to me the fa- 
vours which I have received at your 
hands, I confess it is one, that as your 
representative I am enabled to speak 
my genuine sentiments on this ie I 
thin - vital question of Parliament- 
ary R , without the imputation 
of shrinking from popular canvass, or 
of seeking shelter for myself in that 
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wperisn of pepenncntetion which, as.an 
ement in composition of Parlia. 
ment, I never shall cease to defend, 

In truth, Gentlemen, though the 
question of Reform is made the pre» 
text of those persons, who have vexed 
the country for some months, I verily 
believe that there are very few even 
of them who either give credit to their 
own exaggerations, or care much about 
the improvements which they recom- 
mend, Why, do we not see that the 
most violent of the Reformers of the 
day are aiming at seats in that assem. 
bly, which, according to their own 
theories, they should have left to wal- 
low in its own pollution, discounte- 
nanced and unredeemed ? It is true, 
that if they had found their way there, 
they might have endeavoured to bring 
us to a sense of our misdeeds, and to 
urge us to redeem our character by 
some self-condemning ordinance ; but 
would not the authority of their names, 
as our associates, have more than 
counterbalanced the force of their elo- 
quence as our Reformers. 

But, Gentlemen, I am for the whole 
constitution. The liberty of the sub. 
ject as much depends on the mainte. 
nance of the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the Crown, on the acknow- 
ledgment of the legitimate power of 
the other House of Parliament, as it 
does in upholding that supreme power 
(for such it is in one sense of the 
word, though not in that of the Revo- 
lution of 1648,) the power of the 
purse which resides in the democrati- 
cal branch of the constitution. What- 
ever beyond its just proportion was 
gained by one part, would be gained 
at the expense of the whole ; and the 
balance is now, perhaps, as nearly 
poised as human wisdom can adjust 
it. I fear to touch that balance, the 
disturbance of which must bring con- 
fusion on the nation. 

Gentlemen, I trust there are few, 
very few, reasonable and enlightened 
men ready to lend themselves to pro- 
jects of confusion. But I confess I 
very much wish, that all who are not 
ready to do so would consider the ill 
effect of any countenance given, pub- 
licly or by apparent imnplicati¢n, to 
those whom, in their heart and judg- 
ments, they despise. I remember that 
most excellent and able man, Mr 
Wilberforce, once saying in the House 
of Commons, that he “‘ never belie 
an opposition really to wish mischief 
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to the country ; that they only wished 
just so much mischief as might drive 
their ents out, and place them- 
selves in their room.” Now, Gentle- 
men, I cannot help thinking, that 
there are some persons tampering with 
the question of Reform something in 
the same spirit. They do not go so 
far as the Reformers ; they even state 
irreconcileable differences; but to a 
certain extent they agree and even co- 
operate with them. They co-operate 
with them in inflaming the public 
feeling not only against the Govern- 
ment, but against the support given 
by Parliament to that Government, in 
the hope, no doubt, of attracting to 
themselves the popularity which is lost 
to their opponents, and thus being 
enabled to correct and retrieve the 
errors of a displaced administration. 
Vain and hopeless task, to raise such a 
spirit and then to govern it! They 
may stimulate the steeds into fury, 
till the chariot is hurried to the brink 
of a precipice ; but do they flatter 
themselves that they can then leap in, 
and, hurling the incompetent driver 
from his seat, check the reins just in 
time to turn from the precipice and 


The Warder. 
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avoid the fall? I fear they would at~ 
tempt it in vain. The impulse once 
given, may be too impetuous to be con- 
trolled, and intending only to change 
the guidance of the machine, they 
may hurry it and themselves to irre« 
trievable destruction. ; 
May every man who has a stake in 
the country, whether from situation, 
from character, from wealth, from his 
family, and from the hopes of his 
pene rt every man who has a 
sense of the blessings for which he is 
indebted to the form of Government 
under which he lives, see that the 
time is come at which his decision. 
must be — and, when ee 
stedfastly acted upon—for or 
the institutions of the British Mo- 
narchy. The time is come at which 
there is but that line of demarkation. 
On which side of that line we, Gen- 
tlemen, shall range ourselves, our 
choice has long ago been made. In 
acting upon that our common choice 
with my best efforts and exertions, I 
shall at once, faithfully represent your 
sentiments and satisfy my own judg- 
ment and conseience. 





LETTERS OF A LIBERAL WHIG. 
No III. 


MR EDITOR, 
From the neutral position which I 
have ventured to assume, not as be- 
tween conflicting principles (on which 
no man ought to be neuter) but as 
between contending factions, allow me 
to pursue a little farther the line I 
have adopted of reflection on the con- 
duct of both. A distinguished poli- 
tical writer describes in a few words 
the situation of men who, in a state 
distracted by party divisions, refuse 
to go all lengths with those to whom 
they generally adhere. “‘ Ceci m’est 
arrivé plus d’une fois dans ma vie.— 
Des hommes avee lesquels j’avois fait 
alliance parcequ’ils avoient raison, ort 
cru que j'etais engagé par cette alliance 
soutenir méme quand ils avoient 
tort. Le cas n’est rare en politi- 
que. Pendant need tems les sages 
et les insensés marchent ensemble.— 
I vient au moment oi les insensés 
s‘elancent et crient 4 l’abandon quand 
on ne les suit pas.. Les sages conti- 
nuent leur route sans s'inquiéter.”— 
There is an air of modest humility in 
this passage, which you will doubtless 


remark, and which I nevertheless feel 
unwilling to pass by without directing 
your —— . it, were _ only — 
the purpose of shewing you that it has 
not roped mine. The author does 
not expressly say that he is himself 
the wise man, “‘ par excellence,” who 
alone pursues his path without caring, 
while all the rest of the » whic 

he has hitherto thought worthy of that 
denomination, are suddenly transform- 
ed into fools and madmen, exclaiming 
against him for having deserted them. 
He only leaves this conclusion to be 
necessarily inferred from the premises ; 
and yet, after all, it is the conclusion 
at which every man who expresses an 
opinion differing from others must ex- 
pect his hearers to arrive—for, other- 
wise, of what value is his opinion? If 
he thinks himself wrong, it is not his 
opinion which he expresses. If right, 
it follows of necessity that he must 
think the others wrong—in —— 
words, that to the extent at of 
the present question, he alone is “ le 
sage’ the rest— les fous” and “ les 
insensés”—civil words, no doubt, but 
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still very properly expressions of his 
true meaning. Thus, it is rather a 
false modesty that leaves to be raised 
by implication, a construction which 
necessarily follows from every man’s 
declaring er ge vo is his 
cular opinion. , in the 
ecuaaal state of society, it ic for 
better that hard words should be 
avoided in every discussion ; and there- 
fore it is to be regretted that the wri- 
ter above quoted did not add to the 
humility for which he is so conspicu- 
ous, alittle forbearance, and substi- 
tute some milder epithets, by which to 
characterise the fault of , oa who 
choose to farther than he does 
in the to which he had, up to a 
certain point, journeyed with them. 
Of all shapes in which iealoge tee - 
thought or language di s itself, 
the most odious is that which it as- 
sumes when employed by men to 
whom the world (whether justly or 
unjustly) will always affix the stigma 
of political. apostacy, when it hears 
them reviling and insulting their for- 
mer izans and associates. I en- 
tertain all possible indulgence for any 
honest change of opinions, and all 
possible respect for the honest account 
of such change; but the very con- 
sciousness of being subject to such 
mutability, ought to make all men 
cautious and moderate in their expres- 
sions regarding the opinions of others ; 
and more especially, those who are not 
only theoretically but experimentally 
acquainted with this infirmity of hu- 
man nature. Of the various grada- 
tions, therefore, of criminality, to 
which the vice of exaggeration is 
subject, the highest and most enor- 


mous is the tion of renegades 
and Seaalatone-ramhiahe terms, me ehels 
popular sense, I take to include all 
men who have publicly altered their 
itical creed, or separated themselves 
rom their political associates. Next 
tothat in flagitiousness, is the e 
tion of men in power, which I consider 
as incomparably less excuseable than 
that of Whigs and Reformers ; both as 
it is more mischievous in its effects, 
and as there is less temptation to the 
commission of it. The party in 
‘ power, when once firmly seated, have 
the command of innumerable engines, 
and methods of oy infinitely 
more efficient than the abuse and mis- 
representation of their less fortunate 
rivals ; besides, that to the fair and 
well-judging part of the community, 
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that very abuse and misrepresentation’ 
are instruments of no potency in their 
hands when opposed to similar wea: 

in the grasp of their antagonists. The 
world, which looks upon the parties 
in and out of place with the same 
eyes that it contemplates two prize. 
fighters on a stage, feels siasunell. tak 
dignant when that which, in point of 
situation, has a great and overwhelm. 
ing advantage, condescends, in addi- 
tion, to resort to the same instruments 
of annoyance which the other employs 
as his only means of defence and re- 
sistance. It is like a combat between 
two swordsmen, of whom one is cased 
in complete armour, while the other is 
naked. But I have a stronger objec- 
tion to urge against this method of 
ministerial warfare. In the hands of 
opposition, exaggeration and mis-state- 
ment, ridicule and calumny, are so far 
the recognised instruments of —~ 
purposes as to have lost at least h 
their effect, even with the multitude ; 
and no man—I will not say no man of 
sense only—but nobody whatever— 
now thinks the worse of a minister’s 
talents because the Edinburgh Review 
calls him incapable, or more highly of 
his opponents because the same journal 
represents that certain improvements 
in political knowledge, which are open 
to all the world, have by some unac- 
countable fatality remained as exclu- 
sively their own property as if they 
had tom sealed up, and the use of 
them went to every one else. But 
it is otherwise, when these same engines 
of fraud and contrivance are employed 
under the broad imposing cover of 
official or semi-official gravity. The 
Whig, bespattered with government 
dirt, becomes at once, in the eyes of 
half the world, the identical monster 
they would represent him to be; and 
as, unfortunately, there now exists a 
third party in the state, incomparably 
inore dangerous and more hostile to 
the existence of both Whigs and 
Tories, than either of those can be to 
the other ; and who are restrained, by 
no one scruple of honour or policy, by 
no one motive which can actuate the 
mind of a gentleman, and by no one 
principle that is seated in the breast of 
a patriot, by whom the old and regu- 
lar opposition, so long as they retain 
the smallest portion of popular favour 
or esteem, are beyond all comparison 
more hated than the warmest and most 
violent among the supporters of go- 
vernment, the consequence is, that, 
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thus assailed on both sides, they must, 
as a political party, soon cease to have 
any being; and that with their fall, 
the old and well tried balance of the 
constitution will be destroyed, and the 
liberties of the nation delivered over, 
bound and fettered, to all the extre- 
mities which the prevalence of despo- 
tism or anarchy may inflict upon them. 
I am quite convinced that this deplo- 
rable crisis is not to be averted on the 
part of the wae by the weak com- 
promise of a single constitutional prin- 
ciple in the way of concession to er 
pular clamour and insolence ; and I 
am equally certain, that it must be 
incalculably accelerated by the system 
of abuse and recrimination so diligent- 
ly pursued by the government writers 
against the remnant of a party, which, 
though politically opposed, is essen- 
tially united to them by one common 
interest against their more formidable 
and radical opponents. It is by 
measures of concession to and con- 
ciliation with all those of every class 
and mode of opinion to whom the ark 
of the constitution is yet properly the 
object of veneration and care, and not 
by the proud and uncompromising 
spirit of injustice, which would con- 
found all shades and diversities of 
doubt and dissent in one indiscrimi- 
nate charge of rebellion, that the state 
is now to be defended against the at- 
tacks of those who are openly pledged 
and sworn to its subversion’; and it is 
well said by the author whom I have 
before cited, with feelings very different 
from those of entire approbation,— 
“ Les amis aveugles des mesures vio- 
lentes tombent sans cesse dans la méme 
erreur. C’est au despotisme qu’ils de- 
mandent la reparation des maux que le 
despotisme a causés. Quand un état 
est prét a peri faute de liberté, ils ap- 
pellent a leur secours plus de servitude 
encore, et c'est un accroissement 
Warbitraire qu’ils croient apaiser le 
besoin des garantiés. Mais le pouvoir 
absolu n'est pas comme la lance d’ 
Achille—il ne guerit point les blessures 
qu'il a faites—il les envenime et les 
rend incurables.” 

Now, if there is any truth in this 
observation, (and I think that every 
day’s political experience more and 
more tends to confirm it,) how does 
it apply to the habit of tual a- 
buse and altercation to which the 
public is condemned to listen, in the 
form of sound argument and fair diss 
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cussion, between the contending 
ties which we denominate, (for enka 
more proper terms of distinction) Whig 
and Tory ? Let us first calmly consider 
what ds is Psalter of the 
country, and then, if we can persuade 
ourselves that it is really such as. to 
leave those who have its interests at 
heart, sufficient leisure to devote 
themselves to this war of words, and 
that they can devote themselves to it 
securely, there is no more to be said. 
But, if higher and more immediate 
duties not only require their attention, 
but are of such a nature as to demand 
it entirely, what true Englishman 
will persist for a moment longer’ in 
the useless, the more than useless, ex~ 
ercise? The nation is no longer di- 
vided between Whig and Tory, or be« 
tween Churchman and Dissenter, or 
between Protestant and Catholic ; but 
between those of all parties who ac- 
knowledge an interest, and who claim 
a right, in the preservation of .the 
commonwealth, and those whose only 
aim, secret or open, is to destroy it. 
It is impossible that any man, whe- 
ther he be Whig or Tory, can be so 
blinded by the bigotry of faction, as 
not to be internally convinced, that 
it is as much the desire and the object 
of those of the contrary party, as it is 
his own, to defend the real interests 
of the state against the enemies who 
are leagued together for its overthrow. 
Then why any longer stoop to employ 
that false and execrable jargon, the 
sole tendency of which, is to confound 
the proudest and best established dis- 
tinctions, and by levelling the barriers 
of truth, to expose the constitution, 
unarmed and naked, to every shaft 
which is aimed at its existence? Let 
me ask,—setting aside all motives of 
prudence and true political wisdom— 
whether, in common justice between 
man and man, the Whigs are strictly 
chargeable as a body, with all the 
warm and intemperate expressions, 
with all the extravagant doctrines or 
principles, to which the | of the 
moment may have given birth in cer- 
tain individuals of the party,. any 
more than. these whose profession is 
that of attachment to the existing go- 
vernment, are deserving of having im- 
puted to them, in the mass, the ex- 
loded chimera of the divine right of 
Soom or the more dangerous notion 


of the perfection of absolute monar- 
chy, upon which many of their too 
5 
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appear ready to act, 

they do not venture openly 

to them? But, if the false 
imputation of matters of opinion be 
justly reprehensible, how much more 
unpardonable is that of interested mo- 
tives, and corrupt designs and inten- 
tions? How, after the experience of 
the last twenty or thirty years, it’ can 
still be asserted, by any having 
the smallest pretension to truth or 
common honesty, — nevertheless 
we find unblushingly repeated in every 
page of every government journal, and 
often broadly insinuated, if not dis- 
tinctly promulgated as the true politi- 
eal creed, from every quarter of the 
Bench), that the sole object 


. 


of the in o tion, is to dis- 
me mer A pA po bring them- 
selves into place and power, and how 
an assertion, so self-evidently false, and 
almost ridiculous, can actually obtain 
credit, and pass current, with three- 
fourths of the nation, is, I think, 
among the most inexplicable pheno- 
mena of modern politics. Yet the 
mischief of such a persuasion is as 
extensive as its absurdity should seem 
to be palpable. Great as the prepon- 
derance of the government scale now 
is, and long has been in the opinions 
of the country at large, yet the time 
is not quite arrived—(and I hope to 
God it never will arrive—) for repos- 
ing a blind and unlimited confidence 
in any ministry, however popular and 
however virtuous. With all the pre- 
vailing bias in favour of the present 
ministers, the people still require— 
(and long may they continue to de- 
mand—.) the constitutional cheek and 
security of a regular opposition. But, 
if that and honourable part 
of our state establishment, whose legi- 
timate office it is to watch the conduct 
of ministers, to weigh and investigate, 
and (for the pesos of their being the 
more scrupulously weighed and inves- 
tigated) even frequently to and 
impede, their minutest p ings,— 
if t and constitutional oppo- 
— be ge and calumniated, 

ir principles misrepresented, and 
their intentions falsified, what is the 
self-evident and immediate conse- 
quence? What ?—but to throw the 
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unrefiecting of the nation—of 
that nation which will not consent to 
become the mere blind tools and sim. 
ple adherents of even the best admi~ 
nistration—upon the hollow and dan- 
gerous protection offered them by a 
set of unprincipled adventurers against 
both the conflicting parties, making no 
seruple to bespatter them equally with 
the dirt which each, in its bli 
imagined to be safely employed as the 
instrument of attack upon the other? 
A general election is the fittest of 
all seasons to call forth in every breast 
which retains the smallest regard to 
truth and moderation of sentiment, 
observations of the nature of these 
which I have now addressed to you. 
On the more zealous and determined 
adherents of either party, I can haye 
little hope that they are calculated to 
produce any effect ; but if they should 
tend to preserve one candid and liberal 
mind from being merged in that vor« 
tex of faction, which threatens to swal- 
low up all that remains of true hones- 
ty and sobriety in the nation, I shall 
be satisfied to bear all the rest of my 
life, the reproach which Mr Hob- 
house—(not with much apparent. jus- 
tice or felicity,) the other day bestow- 
ed upon his less popular rival at Co. 
vent-Garden, and be classed, together 
with him, among those 
** Vile neutrals, who in caution’s middle 


steering, 
Are neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red 
herring.” 


The ** Golden Mean,” which we 
were taught to venerate in our nur- 
series—the *‘ Aurea Mediocritas,” of 
which we read at school, and which 
was inculcated by Horace as the best 
standard to regulate the lives and ac- 
tions of more than school-boys, has, 
since the new light of modern f mio 
sophy has visited us, (deservedly, I 
suppose, ) been exploded and rejected. 
Yet, “ in the golden days of good 
Queen Bess,” it was still regarded as 
the golden rule of practice ; and the 
most moral poet of that glorious age 
has, in his most moral and divine 
poem, devoted one entire canto to the 
celebration of it. I am, Sir, yours, 
&e. Merroporvs. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE sT Priest MSs. No II. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. — 


Portrait of Lise (late Baroness of Stael Holstein, when Mademoiselle Necker, ) 
by the Chevalier Charles Emmanuel de St Priest. 


Par che n’egli occhi a vampi una facellla. 


No one posesses more wit than Lise. 
A ready conception ; a retentive me- 
mory ; 2 liveliness of repartee ; a just 

dil, when she allows her atten- 
tion to be fixed on any object; a sen- 
timent of agreeable things ; a facility 
in expressing them ; information ; ac- 
coumplishments, She is mistress, in 
short, of all which is calculated to 
please ; and this ad/ is embellished by 
the natural charm of her expressions, 
when she describes the sensations she 


Too much ardour, or, at least, too 
t a vivacity, sometimes carries her 
ond the bounds which custom 
seems to have prescribed. But until 
experience shall have given her a suf- 
ficient command over herself, to en- 
able her to be fully sensible of the uti- 
lity and wisdom of the received notions 
of what is fit and congruous, and shall 
have taught her to correct the work 
of nature without spoiling it, these 
transports, or, rather, these flights of 
the imagination, are not to be other- 
wise regarded than as we see, in @ 
young poet, those inordinate sallies 
Thich bid defiance to the rules of art, 
without, however, overstepping them, 
or claiming exceptions in their favour, 
but which announce the fire of genius, 
and are its scintillations. 

Racine composed fine verses with 
facility : the rigid Boileau recommend- 
ed to him to give them a still higher 
polish. The young poet, sensible of 
the goodness of his friend’s advice, 
bestowed more pains on the composi- 
tion of his pieces, and rendered them 
chefs-d’ceuvres of harmony. 

Such will be the operation of reason 
on Lise, when Lise 1 have felt and 
judged: she will perfectionate the 
work of nature * * * * * * if art were 
to interfere it would be a profana- 
tion. 

The heart of Lise ought not to 
occupy my thoughts: my profession* 
condemns me to be ignorant of it. I 


Orlando Furioso. 


may, however, be. permitted to sa 
thay f think it stinee tible. When she 
speaks of it herself, her expressions 
border somewhat on extravagance ; 
but this is because her conceptions are 
not as yet to be confined within the 
narrow boundaries of what. is real.— 
Her vague imagination creating in her 
fancy a chimerical being, only 
one which has sufficient pretensions to 
please her, it is very natural that she 
should arrogate to herself sentiments 
which are not within the scope of hu- 
manity, to the end that she may be 
deserving of the phantom she em- 
braces. Her talents are allied to her 
gayety, and partake of its freedom. 

Her physiognomy indicates atten- 
tion ; but this is deranged at intervals 
by the movement of her eyes: some- 
times mild in their expression, and 
often ardent ; they are the mirror of 
her soul. When mention is made of 
her father, they are animated to an 
uncommon degree. If he were no- 
thing more than an ordinary indivi- 
dual, she would betray her sensibi- 
lity in speaking of him ; but her heart 
rises to the level of the reputation of 
this celebrated man. 

The sensation which is felt by those 
who listen to Lise for the first time is 
astonishment. She subdues the self- 
love of others without wounding it— 
and it is not long before each finds, to 
his surprise, that he is more deeply 
interested in the conquests of Lise 
than in his own. 


Chi vive amando il sa, senza ch’io’l scriva. 


Ori. Furo. 
To LisE. 
Vouchsafe ws * ad ad * 
+ + J - ~ + & 
° = * these humble lines to take, 


The sole return your poet e’er can make 

Nor deem the labour poor, or tribute small 

Tis all he has, and thus he offers alll! 
HOOLE's Orlando. 









* The Knights of Malta were enjoined a vow of celibacy. 
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Extract of a Letter relative to the Death of Voltaire, and that 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


M. de Voltaire has just terminated 
his long career amid the honours paid 
to ‘him by Parisian enthusiasm. He 
was crowned at the Theatre Francais, 
at the close of the representation of 
his Irene, a tragedy which savours 
strongly of the chilled age when he 
wrote it. On fr ay the theatre, he 
was surrounded by the minor poets, 
who demanded, on their knees, the 
honour of kissing his hands. This 
excess of enthusiasm, which was very 

i » became still more absurd 
on his reaching the house of Mr 
Franklin, who fell on his knees, and 
asked a blessing of him for his young 
nephew. The excruciating pains felt 
by M. de Voltaire led him to ask a 
remedy of his friend M. D. Richelieu, 
who laboured under the same com- 
plaint. The latter sent him opium, 
the remedy to which he had himself 
had recourse ; and by its abuse he was 
poisoned. In his latest moments, he 
expressed a wish to consult M. Tron- 
chin, of whom, however, he did not 
entertain the most favourable opinion, 
cena ode mode 
imposture, &c. Exasperated at these 
incite. M. Tronchin told him, with 
much gravity, that, at the most, he 
had not more than two hours to live, 
and that therefore it behoved him to 
see to his affairs. On this observation 
he was desired to withdraw. 

M. de Voltaire now raised himself 
on his bed, with the help of his nurse 
and of his notary. The latter having 
handled him somewhat roughly, re- 
ceived a cuff, the force of which led 
him to enter his protest against the 

ostic of the doctor. As soon as 

e@ was recovered from the disorder 
into which the awkwardness of the 
notary had thrown him, he said to 
himself, “‘ At length I am to die.— 
Be it so; but let my end be conform- 
able to my life. It is more than pro- 
bable that my body will be deposited 
in the Chantier (timber-yard) of 
Maurapas, where the ashes ot La 
Couvreur* repose. Forty years ago 
she would not permit me to sleep with 
her, but she will now be constrained 


to endure me at her side.” He was 
not allowed to be interred in Parig- 
and the church in which he wa 
buried at Troyes en Champagne, hag 
been interdicted. His punishment 
was well merited by him, seeing that 
he protested, until his latest hour, 
against the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
He even composed the following epi- 
gram, if it may be so named, agai 
religion, and repeated it to his friends, 
when the agonies of death were fast 
approaching. 

Adieu, mes amis, 

Adieu, la compagnie, 

Dans une heure Vici, 

Mon ame, anéantie, 
Sera ce qu'elle était une heure avant ma vie, 

I have not heard that he has as yet 
had an epitaph bestowed on him, un- 
less the ines which have been handed 
about, and which are quite in the 
epigrammatic style, are to be considers 
ed as such. 

De Voltaire admirez la bizarre planette : 
Il naquit chez Ninon, et mourut chez Villette, 

The latter is a young Swiss lady, of 
whom he was greatly enamoured, and 
whom he had married to M. de 
Villette.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau has rendere 
ed his end singularly interesting by 
the memoirs of his life, in which he 
has made an exact avowal of all his 
actions. These memoirs are comprised 
in an octavo volume, which sells at a 
most extravagant price. It is even 
said that copies have been purchased 
at as high a rate as eighty livres, (more 
than three guineas,) and from that to 
twenty-five. The dearness of the 
book arises from the vigilance of the 
police, and from its interest—for M. 
Rousseau has developed in it the in- 
trigue of his novel. It is as follows: 
His Julie is Mademoiselle de Mont- 
morency, married to a French noble- 
man, whose name I have not been 
able to learn, and whom he styles 
Madame Wolmar. This unfortunate 
female has been long dead ; and it is 
said by several persons who were ac- 
quainted with Rousseau, that from 
that time he became unsocial and mis- 





* A celebrated actress, denied, with all those of her profession in the Catholic states, 


Christian burial. 


+ These details were given by M. Mercier, who was present when M. de Voltaire 


breathed his last. 
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anthropic. He acknowledges that he 
had carried on, during three months, 
an illicit intercourse with Madame de 
Montmorency, the mother of his Julie ; 
and that this lady, conceiving herself to 
be the only object of his homage, had 
confided to him the education of her 
daughter, whom he seduced: That a 
nobleman had demanded her in mar- 
i d that he, Rousseau, having 
hal satisfactory proofs of the probity 
of this nobleman, had beseeched him 
not to entail misery on the young 
lady and on himself. To this he con- 
sented, and retired to his eountry seat. 
This personage is his Milord Edouard. 
That the Viscount de Montmorency, 
who is still living,* on his return 
from the war in Hanover, having per- 
ceived that intrigues were carrying on 
under his roof, dismissed M. Rousseau, 
and married his daughter to the no- 
bleman known by the name of Wol- 
mar. He also says, that having be- 
come desperately enamoured of Mad- 
ame de Montmorency’s female atten- 
dant, his passion carried him to such 
a length as to instigate him to steal a 
gold trinket belonging to her mistress, 
with a view to criminate her: That 
having thrown out icions against 
this unfortunate girl, he caused her 
to be sent to prison, to the end that, 
as her deliverer, he might acquire cer- 
tain rights over her n; and that, 
if she had not yielded to his passion, 
he would have had the courage to see 
her hanged, and to despatch himself 
afterwards with a poignard: That 
being in extreme distress, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, whom he names, pro- 
posed to him to write against religion. 
This offer he accepted, and took care 
to fulfil his engagement. He names 
a dozen women of quality, still living, 
from whom he received favours, at 
times and under circumstances, which 
carry with them a great air of proba- 
bility. His mistress is the daughter 
of M. le Vasseur, a director of imposts 
at Dijon. By his persuasives she was 
led to elope with him. Having 
brought together, at a dinner party, 
Messrs Diderot, d’Alembert, and 
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others, he presented to them this fe« 
male, saying, “I call God and my 
friends to witness that I aaa te my a 
no other wife beside Mademoiselle 


. Vasseur.” By this woman he had four 


children, three of whom are, agreeably 

to his testimony, in the foundling hos- 
ital. With <i destiny of ~ other 
e professes to be. unacquainted. 

Here is introduced an extract from 
the preface to “ THE CONFESSIONS,” 
already before the public. What fol- 
lows, as referring to: the manner of 
Rousseau’s death, is not'so well known. 
A loose hint is thrown:out by Madame 
de Staél, in her memoirs of this ex- 
traordinary character, that a suspicion 
was entertained of his having been 
taken off by poison.. The particulars 
are these.) 

The mausoleum of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau is at Ermenonville, where 
he died, in the house of his friend the 
Marquis de Girardin. The cause of 
his death has. been disguised, by as- 
cribing it to an attack of apoplexy. 
He died of poison; because his me- 
moirs had appeared) before the time 
he had prescribed ; and it was the in- 
fidelity of his mistress, who had stolen 
them from him, which led him to 
have recourse to poison. He is buried 
in a small island formed by a lake, in 
the centre of a sombre group of trees, 
in which he took particular delight. 
On one side of his tomb, which is a 
square of six feet, surmounted by a 
cornucopia, M. Girardin has inscribed 
the following lines. 

Ici, sous ces ombres paisibles, 

Pour les restes de Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
L’amitié posa ce tombeau : 

Mais c’est dans tous les coeurs sensibles 

Que cet homme divin, qui fut tout sentiment, 
Doit trouver du respect Peternal monument. 


The other side of the tomb has a 
musical trophy for his operatic piece, 
“Le DEVIN DE VILLAGE.” Behind 
is a woman in tears, giving her breast 
to an infant, who holds in his hands ~ 
“ y’Emite.” The third side repre- 
sents two doves billing, as an emblem 
of the ‘© NouvetLe HELOISE.” 





“ This was written shortly after the death of Rousseau. 
D - 
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THE RAPE OF PROSERPINE. 


(Scenz—The Vale of Enna.) 


PROSERPINE, VIRGINS. 


Proser. Now come and sit around me, 
And I'll divide the flowers, and give to each 
What most becomes her beauty. What a vale 
Is this of Enna! Every thing that comes 
From the earth, springs here more graciously, 
And the blue day, methinks, smiles lovelier now 
Than it was wont soteaiphing ape 
My spirit mounts as ing, and my heart, 
Tn which the red blood hides, seems candied 
— delicious passion. Look, above, 
Above : How nobly thro’ the cloudless sky 
The t Apollo goes—Jove’s radiant son— 
M er’s son: and here, below, the bosom 
the green earth is almost hid by flowers. 
Who would be sad to-day! Come round, and cast 
Each one her odorous heap from out her lap 
Into one pile. Some we'll divide among us, 
And, for the rest, we'll fling them to the Hours ; 
So may Aurora’s path become more fair, 
And we be blest in giving. 
Here—This rose 
This one half-blown) shall be my Maia’s portion, 
or that, like it, her blush is beautiful : 
And this deep violet, almost as blue 
As Pallas’ eye, or thine, Lycimnia, 
I'll give to thee, for like thyself it wears 
Its sweetness, never obtruding. For this lily, 
Where can it hang but at Cyane’s breast ? 
And yet ‘twill wi on so white a bed, 
If flowers have sense for envy :—It shall lie 
Amongst thy raven tresses, Cytheris, 
Like one star on the bosom of the night. 
The cowslip and the yellow primrose—they 
Are gone, my sad Leontia, to their graves, 
And April hath wept o’er them, and the voice 
Of March hath sung, even before their deaths, 
The dirge of those young children of the year.— 
But here is heart’s-ease for your woes. And now, 
The honey-suckle flower I give to thee, 
And love it for my sake, my own Cyane: 
It hangs upon the stem it loves, as thou 
Hast clung to me thro’ every joy and sorrow ; 
It flourishes with its guardian's growth, as thou dost ; 
And if the woodman’s axe should droop the tree, __ 
The woodbine too must perish.—Hark ! what sound— 
Do ye see aught ? 
CHORUS. 


Behold, behold, Proserpina ! 

How hoary clouds from out the earth arise, 
And wing their way towards the skies, 

As they would veil the burning blush of day. 
And, look, upon a rolling car, 

Some fearful being from afar 





The Rape of Proserpine. 
Comes onward : As he moves along the ground 
A dull and subterranean sound ~ F 
Companions him ; and from his face doth shine, 
Proclaiming him divine, 
A light that darkens all the place around, 


semicHogus, ( Cyane,) 


Tis he, *tis he: he comes to us 
From the depths of 'Tartarus. 

For what of evil doth he ream 
From his red and gloomy home, 
In the centre of the world, 

Where the sinful dead are hurled ? 
Mark him as he moves along, 
Drawn by horses black and strong, 
Such as may belong to Night, 
’Ere she takes her morning flight. 
Now the chariot stops: the god 
On our grassy world hath trod: 
Like a Titan steppeth he, 

Yet full of his divinity. 

On his mighty shoulders lie 

Raven locks, and in his eye 


A cruel beauty, such as none 
Of us may wisely look upon. 


Proser. He comes indeed. How like a god he looks ! 
Terribly lovely—Shail I shun his eye, 
Which even here looks brightly beautiful ? 
What a wild leopard glance he has.—I am 
Jove’s daughter, and shall 7 then deign to fly ? 
I will not, yet methinks, I fear to stay. 
Come, let us go, Cyane. 


PLUTO enters. 


Pluto. Stay, oh ! stay, 
Proserpina, Proserpina, I come 
From my Tartarean kingdom te behold you. 
The brother of Love am I. I come to say, 
Gently, beside the blue Sicilian stream, 
How much I love you, fair Proserpina. 
Think me not rude that thus at once I tell 
My passion. I disarm me of all power ; 
And in the accents of a man I sue, 
Bowing before your beauty. Brightest maid ! 
Let me—still unpresuming—say I have 
Roamed thro’ the earth, where many an eye hath smil’d 
In love upon me, tho’ it knew me not ; 
But I have passed free from amongst them all, 
To gaze on you alone. I might have clasped 
Lovely and royal maids, and throned queens, 


Sea-nymphs, or fairy shapes that glide 

rine Hate enue the ita nc than thas aks 

Mysterious music in the desert woods, 

And shake the green leaves in the face of day, 

= lend a voice to a or to caves, 
r answering hush the river's sweet reproach— 

Oh! I’ve from all, to come and tell 

How much I love you, sweet Proserpina. 
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SEMICHORUS.~—(Cyane.) 


Come with me, away, away, 

Fair and yi serpina, 

You will die unless you flee, 

Child of crowned Cybele ! 

Think on all your mother’s love, 

On every stream and pleasant grove 
That you must for ever leave, 

If the dark king you believe. 

Think not on his eyes of fire, 

Nor his wily heart's desire ; 

Nor his mighty monarch tread ; 

Nor the loc i 

Run like wreathed snakes, and fling 
A shadow o’er his eyes’ glancing ; 
Nor the dangerous whispers, hung 
Like honey, roofing o’er his tongue, 
But think of all thy mother’s glory— 
Of her love—of every story 

Of the cruel Pluto told, 

And which grey Tradition old, 

With all its weight of grief and crime, 
Hath barr’d from out the grave of Time. 
Once again I bid thee flee, 

Daughter of great Cybele. 


Proser. You are too harsh, Cyane! 
Pluto. Oh! my love, 
Fairer than the white Naiad—fairer far 
Than ought on earth, and fair as ought in heaven, 


Hear me, Proserpina ! 
Proser. Away, away. 
T’ll not believe you. What a cunning tongue 
He has, Cyane ; has he not. Away: 
Can the gods flatter ? 
Pluto, By my burning throne ! 
I love you, sweetest: I will make you queen 
Of my great kingdom. One third of the world 
Shall you reign over, my Proserpina ; 
And you rank as high as any she, 
Save one, within the starry court of Jove. 
Proser. Will you be true? 
Pluto. I swear it. By myself! 
Come then, my bride. 
Proser. ‘Speak thou again, my friend. 
Speak, harsh Cyane, in a harsher voice, 
And bid me not believe him. Ah! you droop 
Your head in silence. 
. Pluto. Come, my bright queen ! 
- Come, beautiful Proserpina, and see 
The regions over which your husband reigns ; 
His and radiant treasures, which 
Mock and outstrip all fable ; his great power, 
Which the living own, and wandering ghosts obey, 
And-all the elements——Oh! you sit . 
On my illuminated throne, and be 
A Queen indeed ; and round your forehead shall run 
Circlets of gems, as bright as those that bind 
The brows of Juno on Heaven’s festal nights, 
When all the Gods assemble, and bend down 
In homage before Jove. 
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Proser. Speak out, Cyane! 
Pluto. But, above all, in my heart shall you reign 
Supreme, a Goddess and a Queen indeed, 
Without a rival. Oh! and you shall share 
My subterranean power, and sport upon 
The fields Elysian, where ‘midst softest sounds, 
And odours springing from immortal flowers, 
And mazy rivers, and eternal groves 
Of bloom and beauty, the real j spirits walk : 
And you shall take your station in the skies 
Nearest the Queen of Heaven, and with her hold 
Celestial talk, and meet Jove’s tender smile 
So beautiful-——. 
Proser. Away, away, away, 
Nothing but force shall ever.—Oh, away. 
I'll not believe. Fool that I am to smile. 
Come ‘round me virgins. Am I then betrayed ? 
Oh! fraudful king ! 
Pluto. No, by this kiss, and this : 
I am your own, my love ; and you are mine 
For ever and for ever. Weep, Cyane. 
(Forces off Proserpine. 


CHORUS. 


They are gone—Afar, afar, 
Like the shooting of a star, 
See their chariot fade away. 
Farewell, lost Proserpina. 
Cyane is gradually transformed.) 

But, oh! what frightful change is here: 
Cyane, raise your eyes, and hear— 
We call thee.—Vainly—on the ground 
She sinks, without a single sound, 
And all her garments float around. 
Again, again she rises—light, 
Her head is like a fountain bright, 
And her glossy ringlets fall, 
With a murmur musical, 
O’er her shoulders like a river, 
That rushes and escapes for ever 

Is the fair Cyane gone? 
And is this fountain left alone, 
For a sad remembrance, where 
We may in after times repair, 
With heavy heart and weeping eye, 
To sing songs to her memory ? 


Oh! then, farewell! and now with hearts that mourn 
Deeply, to Dian’s temple will we go: 

But ever on this day we will return, 

Constant, to mark Cyane’s fountain flow ; 

And, haply, for among us who can know 

The secrets written on the scrolls of Fate, 


- A day may come when we may cease our woe, 


And she, redeemed at last from Pluto’s hate, 


Rise, in her beauty old, pure and regenerate. - 
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ON SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. 


MR EDITOR, 
Every one who has dabbled in verse, 
must have found the difficulty of writ- 
ing a tolerably satisfactory song,—I 
mean, satisfactory even to the author 
himself. Most people also, whether 
writers of verses or not, have some re- 
membrance of bene frequently dis- 
appointed in songs which seemed good, 
or pleased, against their judgment, with 
songs which seemed bad, before they 
were sung. These apparent contra- 
dictions, though a little ing at 
first sight, appear to me to be perfect 
ly susceptible of ss Nor is 

t explanation difficult, if the as- 
sumption of certain premises be allow- 
ed. Hypothesis, however, has gener- 
ally more or less to do with the illus- 
tration of mysterious or contradictory 
phenomena; and in attempting to 
elucidate those I have described, I 
shall be under the necessity of involv- 
ing some degree of reference to Re- 
marks on the Nature of Musical Ex- 
pression, and on the ay 7 of Poe- 
tical Style, which have had the good 
fortune to appear in former numbers 
of your Miscellany. It will first be 

to enumerate the difficulties 
and requisites of song writing. Hay-~ 
ing done this, I shall indulge myself 
in a few observations on well known 
songs, in their different classes, and 
on the obstacles to correct judgment 
on lyrical composition. 

Bored cong may bo Sata A 
short piece of average metrical and 
poetical merit, adapted to an expres- 
sive air. It ought to tical 
merit equal to that which o 5 opr 
proved metrical compositions of the 
same length usually comprehend: it 
ought also to be truly lyrical, that is 
to say, its fitness for being vocally per- 
formed — be — in the fact 
of the ical effect of the song be- 
ing huightened, rather than other- 
wise, by its being sung. These con- 
ditions certainly comprehend, in their 

rmance, considerable difficulties. 

_— writer will be found to be 
limited by laws much more severe 
than those which are imposed upon 
the writer of other poetical effusions 
of equal le , whether apparently 
lyrical or confessedly not so. The ex- 
pression, ‘ apparently lyrical,” I use 
as descriptive of poetical pieces, lyrical 


in their measure, but which are not 
intended to be sung, and which can. 
not be sung without manifest inj 

to the effect of the composition. This 
phrase, however, will probably be bete 
ter understood, after considering the 
laws to the observance of which the 
lyrical author is bound. 

The greatest difficulty, perhaps, in’ 
the composition of a song which is in. 
tended to be sung to an expressive air, 
arises from the necmaiiy that every 
stanza, being sung to the same air, 
shall embody precisely the train of 
sentiment or passion which the air 
musically expresses. 

This necessity is evident, in as much 
as if it does not do so, a discordance 
between the air and the words neces. 
sarily occurs ; the air conveying one 
description or degree of feeling, and 
the words another, which is destruc« 
tive of lyrical effect. For perfect ef- 
fect, indeed, it is necessary that the 
greatest strength of poetical expres- 
sion in the song should be so intro- 
duced as to correspond with those bars 
of the music in which the musical ex- 
pression is strongest. When this is 
not done, although no actual discord 
ance may be evident, the song loses 
considerably in performance. The ex- 
pression of the air in some parts is ne« 
cessarily too strong for the words, and 
in others too weak, and vice versa. 

As all lyrical mysic, which is ex« 
pressive at all, expresses some passion 
or powerful feeling, by supposition in- 
herent in and exciting the singer, Ve 
rical musie may properly be said to 
essentially dramatic. A song, when 

rformed, is a passionate ‘‘ discourse” 
In “ most eloquent music.” Its lane 
guage must be exclusively that of the 
feelings ; and being so, must, if it is 
true that simplicity is necessary to the 
pathetic, be also comparatively free 
from every appearance of the artificial. 
This is @ severe restriction upon the 
song writer, who is constantly driven 
by it towards common-place. This is 
an unfortunate dilemma. It seems to 
be almost undeniable, that poetical 
originality is becoming every day more 
and more dependant upon far-sought 
and artificial combinations of thought. 
Now this directly tends to render more 
and more difficult the original exhi- 
bition of the pure pathetic, in poetical 

1 





x ition, passion being only to be 
sollveyed iy ettong and hevaral ex- 

on, which poetry has always 

d it impracticable to render sus- 
ceptible of adventitious ornament. In 
shott, to the lyric poet is allotted the 
almost im ble task of giving, with- 
out the aids which novelty of situation 
or of preparation affords the dramatic 
author, a natural and striking, as well 
as original expression of feeling, whilst 
he is at the same time subjected to 
lyrical difficulties and limitations from 
which the other is free. Such are the 
difficulties of this species of poeti- 
cal composition ; and it is from a 
noncompliance with some one or 
other of the requisites which have 
been described, that those disappoint- 
ments which so often attend the lyri- 
cal efforts of the greatest poetical ta- 
lents arise. Sometimes the structure 
of the thought embodied in each 
stanza is too artificial—sometimes the 
description of sentiment in one stanza 
differs from that in another, to which 
the same air is consequently inappli- 
cable—sometimes the train of thought 
is throughout unsuitable to the air. 
Hence springs that apparent incon- 


sistency which causes us to reject, 
when sung, stanzas of undoubted poe- 
tical merit, and to prefer lines of little 


original desert, of which, however, 
the sentiment is similar to, and con- 
tinuous with the air to which they are 
joined. 

The songs of the earlier poets, 
Shakspeare, Fletcher, and others, were 
probably written with little reference 
to the music which was to be append- 
ed to them. The crude and half bar- 
, science, which at once forma- 
lized and complicated the music of the 
age, would afford little encouragement 


7 ies 
ilton indeed appears to have ad- 
mired the rather more modern “ Ayres” 
of “ Master Henry Lawes,” but if 
the crabbed passages and awkward 
modulation of Queen Elizabeth’s les- 
sons for the virginals are to be taken 
as _— of the taste of her times, 
Musical inspiration, in any shape, 
must, I think, have been of rare oc- 
currence. Whether or not any of the 
ular airs of that period have come 
wn to us, I de not know. It seems, 
however, sufficiently evident, that En- 
gland has never perfected a national 
style of music, and to this may be in 
es attributed the scarcity of good 
yrics in English poetry. 
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Shakspeare’s songs are very unequal ; 
his most fanciful wi odin his | best. 
es ce blow, thou winter wind,” 

we: as is its language, is yet a 
little too didactic to be perfectly lyria 
cal ; “ but that’s not much.” Five 
fathom deep thy father lies,” is a beau- 
tiful disappointment. The conclusion 
does not answer the commencement. 
The “ ding dong bell,” ‘in particular, 
I must venture to protest against ; 
even the name of Shakspeare cannot 
sanctify the absurd burthens, the 
“ heigh-hos !” and ‘‘ hey nonny non- 
nies,” which the fashion of his time 
has probably led him to affix to many 
of his songs. The formal quaintness 
of Harrington is directly at variance 
with lyrical effect, nor can I help 
thinking, that the lyrical parts of 
Fletcher's Faithful shepherdess have 
been over-praised. The well-known, 
** take, oh take those lips away,” is, afs 
ter all, tome, the finest song of the time. 
A little later, Ben Jonson’s, “ drink to 
me only with thine eyes,” is much 
and deservedly celebrated. Those 
witty and elegant verses which are 
called the songs of Charles the Second’s 
time, are nearly worthless as Lyrics. 
Let every one, however, read them, but 
let them only be read ; they are pretty 
songs as they stand, and singing only 
spoils them. 4 

At what period the description of 
lyrics, called ‘‘ Hunting songs,” be~ 
came general, I cannot certainly say. 
They are less satisfactory to me than 
even drinking songs, of which last we 
have, considering all things, marvel 
lously few good specimens. Yet the 
joyous and social spirit which is the 
spring of conviviality, would seem to 
be well adapted for lyrical and musical 
expression. 

If we except a few excellent songs, 
which are certainly to be found scat~ 
tered throughout the pages of English 
poetry, and the admirable specimens 
which are preserved amongst the early 
Scottish ballads, Robert Burns may be 
styled the first good song writer that 
has appeared. Not that Allan Ram- 
say is to be forgotten, many of whose 
songs, as for instance, ““ Woes my 
hheart that we should sunder,” and 
others in ‘‘ the Gentle Shepherd,” are 
of considerable poetical, as well as 
lyrical merit.—But Burns, besides his 
genius as a poet, seems to have hit, 
almost by a sort of instinct, upon the 
true principles of this department of 
writing. From these he has rarely 
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deviated. In his songs is displayed 
that continuity of passion or of pa- 
thetic sentiment, or of joyous or of 
humorous feeling, expressed in sim- 
ple, yet bold and original 7 
which constitutes the beau ideal of 
lyrical composition. I would particu- 
Jarly instance, ‘‘ Here’s a health to 
ane I lo’e dear ;” “‘ From thee, Eliza, 
I must go;” “ Will ye gae to the In- 
dies ;” ‘* Ae fond kiss, an’ than we 
sever ;” and, “ O Tibbie, I hae seen 
the day;” as examples of perfect songs. 
The ballad, ‘‘ When wild war’s deadly 
blast ;” “ When Januar’ winds ;’ 
though poetical chef d’ceuvres, are 
lyrical failures. A few parts only ac- 
cord with the expression of the airs, 
and the narrative stanzas which com- 
mence and conclude the poems, pro- 
duce, when sung, a dreary discord. 
The songs of Moore are in a differ- 
ent style. They will probably long 
be one wo of future cultivators of 
English lyre poetry, of which general- 
ly speaking, they are the ents perfect 
specimens. By his felicitous ease of 
expression, Moore has freed his ori- 
ginality from that apparent artifice or 
labour which is fatal to the effect of a 


song. His tact, also, in adapting the 
train of sentiment to the air is equal to 
that of Burns. They are the twin 
stars, the Castor and Pollux of the 


British lyre. It is almost needless to 
point out individual songs of this poet, 
as especially displaying that exquisite 
union of poetical and of musical ex- 
pression, with which they all, more 
or less, abound. I cannot, however, 
resist mentioning, ‘‘ Oh! breathe not 
his name ;” ‘ When he that adores 
thee ;” and last and best, ‘“ Go where 
glory waits thee ;” nor do I envy those 
who possess stoicism so great, or sym-~ 
ies so small, as to hear these —_ 
odies sung, without experiencing 
some of the strongest emotions that 
genius has ever united to language. 
In the song, “ Let them rail at this 
life,” Mr Moore has suffered his sati- 
rical vein to entice him into a breach 
of the continuity of sentiment. The 
air is one of unmixed, though affec- 
tionate and feeling, cheerfulness, and 
ill bears the sarcastic turn which de- 
forms the concluding stanza. Amongst 
the English lyrists, however, this au- 
thor is unrivalled. He is worthy of 
the melodies of Ireland, and they of 
him. After these, Byron’s Hebrew 
Melodies must not be named. To say 
the truth, they are neither Hebrew 
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nor melodies ; but his Lordship 
well afford to suffer for the mianelene 
Of the dramatic songs of the present 
day I hardly know how to speak, for 
I have nothing good to say of them, 
As far as they include scientific dif. 
ficulties, they may be interesting to a 
few, but they are “ caviar to the ge. 
neral.” The words are, for the most 
part, wisely drowned in the accom. 
paniments, and “‘ let them there lie 
mudded.” I shall not attempt to dis. 
turb their repose. Of the said accom. 
niment, I would say, the fuller the 
tter. The ear which would soon 
sicken upon the thin diet, “ the wa. 
ter-brose or muslin-kail” of unmean. 
ing lines to an unmeaning air, is ex« 
cited and kept in good humour by the 
stimulus of the harmony. When a 
song is sung with a full accompani- 
ment, the difficulty of judgment is 
much increased, the general excite. 
ment of the accompanying chords sup. 
plying the want of pleasurable expres. 
sion in the air. This power of gene. 
ral harmonic excitement is best proved 
by the fact of its being known to pro- 
duce an effect, even in direct opposi. 
tion to the excitement of the air and 
words which it is intended to assist. 
Of this the autobiography of the cele. 
brated Alfieri affords a singular and 
striking instance. Having before de- 
scribed the tendency to depression of 
spirits to which he was early subject, 
he says, “ By this subterfuge I had 
the pleasure of hearing the Opera Buf- 
fa of Mercato di Malmantile. It was 
composed by a celebrated master, and 
performed by the first singers of Italy, 
Carratoli Baglioni, and her daughters. 
This varied and enchanting music 
sunk deep into my soul, and made the 
most astonishing impression on my 
imagination ; it agitated the inmost 
recesses of my heart to such a degree, 
that for several weeks I experienced 
the most profound melancholy, which 
was not however wholly unattended 
with pleasure.”—Chap. V. 2d Epoch. 
Again, after he had advanced to man- 
hood, and his constitutional tendency 
to melancholy and nervous depression 
had more decidedly developed itself, 
he says, “‘ My greatest pleasure con- 
sisted in attending the Opera Buffa, 
though the gay and lively music left 
a deep and melancholy impression on 
my mind.”—Chap. II. $d Epoch. The 
rationale of this seemingly anomalous 
result I take to be shortly this—that 
the melancholic tendency which the 
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vely songs failed to overcome, was 
ponte by the en ed of the 
accompaniments ; inasmuch as gene- 
ral stimulants increase the predomi- 
nant description of feeling of the mind 
to which they are applied ; as for in- 
stance, drinking be uors is 
well known to heighten ins of al- 
leviating the horrors of a shipwreck. 
The songs of the Beggar’s Opera are 
bably the most happy of dramatic 
yrics. They are indeed the only 
nee ret songs that have be- 
come really and permanently popular. 
The airs of ‘‘ Woman is like a fair 
flower in its lustre,” “‘ I like the fox 
shall grieve,” and, “‘ Can love be con- 
trolled by advice?” are in themselves 
beautiful, without reference to the pe- 
culiarities of the plot of the piece. For 
the right appreciation of the duet of 
“ The Miser thus,” and of the song 
of * The Charge is prepared,” it must 
be recollected, that we set out with a 
highwayman for a hero, and the whole 
action is under the atmosphere of New- 
gate. The songs of the Duenna I 
must always regard as the weakest part 
of that performance, nor will the Ele- 
giacs of Burgoyne and Jackson of Exe- 
ter, in the Lord of the Manor, go far 
to redeem the English opera from the 
mediocrity which seems to be its fate. 
Incledon and Dibdin did their best 
to make sea songs popular, and for a 
while they succeeded. Dibdin, how- 
ever, wanted judgment, for, from his 
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attempts to clothe grave thoughts in 
seaman’s phraseology, good taste will 
always revolt. In one of his songs, 
ee resurrection is actually thus allud- 
ed to.— 

** When he hears the last whistle, 

He'll come upon deck.” 
One might as well think of extracting 
the sublime from a shopboard. 


“* Oh! penny pipers, and most painful 
ers 


in 

Of bountiful new ballads, what a subject !” 
But, to be serious—with vulgar slang 
grave interest can never amalgamate. 
Divested of this, however, I do not see 
why the peculiar vicissitudes of a 
sailor’s life might not give variety to 
the lyric muse, or why the exploits 
of the “ Vikingr,” whether of good 
old Saxon or more modern times, are 
not as capable of tuneful commemora- 
tion as those of heroes upon dry land. 
Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic,” I 
have read a hundred times, but have 
never seen the music, if there is any 
appended to it. The Storm of G. A. 
Stevens, too, no doubt contains pas- 
sages of high lyrical merit ; but it is, 
upon the whole, by far too much of a 
ballad. Black-eyed Susan, and Glo- 
ver’s Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, are, I 
think, hardly to be classed as sea 
songs. The scenes, to be sure, are 
laid on board of ship, but they em- 
body no feelings or incidents of any 
consequence, which are peculiar to a 
sea life.—I am, &e. D. Te 
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ELEGY I. 


Wuey first! sought that smile of brightness, 
More pleasing haply from its lightness, 

I had but felt a transient grief, 

To think our love might be as brief. 

For tho’ thine eyes, as now, were beaming, 
Oh! Leila, I was far from dreaming, 

That thou would’st claim, when we should 


part, 
So large a portion of my heart. 
Methought the ice my breast defended 
Would only make its fires more splendid, 
As sunbeams that in winter glow, 
Glance brightest from the wreathed snow.. 
But, oh ! my bosom, which before 
Began so lightly to adore, P 
Would now perversely have thee be 
E’en constant in inconstaricy. 


And, as the harp’s enliven’d strain 
Doth oft to melancholy wane 
Without the players will or care— 
So I am sad, ere well aware. 


Alas! though I had ever known 

My buried heart was turn’d to stone, 

I might have known that this would prove 
No hindrance to the growth of love. 


Which to the flinty rock will cling, 
And as the slender lichens spring, 
Obtaining life one knows not where, 
Strike root, and live, and flourish there : 
Or say the fragile verdure drew 

Its bon from the air and dew ; 

So love its tender leaf 

Sown but by sighs, and fed with tears. 


ELEGY Il. 


Ir fate will tear thee from my heart, 

Without a warning sign depart, 

For 1 can give no answering sign, 

Nor faulter a farewell to thine. 
Vou. VII. 


If the last wafture of thy hand 

Could Jet my soul forth where I stand, 
If the stabb’d heart would truly bleed, 
Tee ane erat 











If fate will tear thee from my heart, 
Without a warning sign depart, 
For I can give no ing sign, 
Nor faulter a farewell to 
Thou wast like angel here below, 
from me, angel-like, must go, 
That, losing, 1 may know, not how, 
But that thou art no longer now. 


E 
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Nor let it dwell with thee—nor pine 
That thou hast no adieu of mine ; 
Ev’n from thyself thy going hide, 
Think thou art here, and I have died, 
Count me no longer to be one 

earthly airs will breathe upon ; 
But keep, when thou hast ceas’d to grieve, 
The legacy of love I leave. 
Yes—so preserve my every sigh, 
Stored deeply in thy memory, 
So hold my a since we must part, 
As if thou had’st embalm’d my 
May he to whom kind Heav’n shall give 
Once more to bid thy wishes live, 
And wake that eye’s soft ray, serene, 
Be to thee—what 1 would have been. 
Give thou to him, with thine, the heart 
Thou takest from me, now we part ; 
Give it, and, of that heart possess’t, 
He shall be true as well as blest. D. T, 
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never speak, but piteously 
fet age with a sigh, 
Bent his little, tearful eye— 

Yet of him notice none was taken, 


As cold and shivering on the stone, 
The little sufferer sat alone. 


Who came not—who, alas! was gone 
For ever from him—ne’er was he 
Again that guilty one to see, 

Nor e’er again was that sweet 

To warm his mother’s heart with joy— 
For she, that morn, upon that stone, 
Had left him there to sit alone. 


* Alas! methinks she lingers long— 
I cannot see her in the throng, 

I strain my ope to ek ey 
Alas! she not come again— 
And yet she ised, when alone 
She left me on this stone. 


Am cold—and sick—and veril 
Methinks the night begins to 
For darkness shuts me out from all 


The following touching Verses are pe from a Newcastle Newspaper, the ‘* Tyne 
ercury.”’ 


A WINTER MORNING. 


* Not a gleam of 


** Come, mother, come! nor tarry longer, 
For oh! this weakness grows jr nen con 
Come; mother } take me to my, home. 
How faint I am—come—mother—come.” 
He said no more—his little breast 

Heaved but once, then sunk to rest. 

Now calm, and colder than the stone 
Where first he sat, he lies alone. 


But soon that wretched mother came, 
With her eyes in tears and her heart in flame; 
And—God !—how she stood in mute surprise 
When first the vision met her eyes, 

When first his little face she knew— 

So chang’d from the last and lovely hue 

It wore that morn, when she left him alone, 
In tempest and storm, on a damp cold stone. 


But who shall tell the pangs she felt, 

As madly in the snow she knelt 

And clasp’d him round, in her deep distress, 
In all his chilling iciness >— 

The tear at once forsook her eye, 

And she rais’d a harsh and horrid cry, 
That seem’d on its rushing wing to bear 
The last of her knowledge of grief and care. 
Oh! ne’er will she taste sweet rest againe 
For madness reigns in her troubled brain, 
For her boy she calls through day and night; 
In coldness—in darkness—in pale modh- 


light— 
‘* My boy !—my boy !—have you seen my 
boy ?’* 
Not another thought does her mind employ-~ 
2 hope from the past can she 

borrow, 
As she wanders along in the grasp of her 
sorrow ! ‘ 


Newcastle, Dec. 2. 


(April 
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TME SNOW STORM. 


“ °Tis only from the belief of the goodness orem fete Being. 
oe aisheds tb talon in ad centr vbich Wenings bane zio 


Ix Summer there is beauty in the 
wildest moors cure, py the 
wayfaring man who sits down for an 
hour’s rest beside some little spring 
that flows ‘unheard through the 
tened moss and water-cresses, 
feels his weary heart revived by the 
silent, serene, and solitary prospect. 
On every side sweet sunny spots of 
verdure smile towards him from a- 
mong the melancholy heather—unex- 
per in the solitude a stray sheep, 
por & with its lambs, starts half- 
alarmed at his motionless figure—in- 
sects large, bright, and beautiful come 
careering by him through the desert 
air—nor pe the tho — bn ae 
songsters, the grey linnet, fond of the 
blooming forse and now and then the 
lark mounting up to heaven above the 
summits of the green pastoral hills. 
During such a sunshiny hour, the 
lonely cottage on the waste seems to 
stand in a paradise ; and as he rises 
to pursue his journey, the traveller 
looks back and P acligh it + pa a 
mingled emotion of delight and envy. 
There, thinks he, abide the children 
of Innocence and Contentment, the 
two most benign spirits that watch 
over human life. 
But other thoughts arise in the 
mind of him who may chance to jour- 
through the same scene in the de- 
tion of Winter. The cold bleak 
sky girdles the moor as with a belt of 
ice—life is frozen in air and on earth. 
The silence is not of r but ex- 
tinction—and should a solitary human 
dwelling catch his eye half-buried in 
the snow, he is for the sake of 
them whose destiny it is to abide far 
from the ch haunts of men, 
shrouded up in melancholy, by po- 
verty held in thrall, or pining away 
in unvisited and wa Har Hy isease. 
But, in truth, the heart of 
human life is but imperfectly discov- 
ered from its countenance ; and before 
we can know what the summer, or 
aa winter yields for enjoyment 
or to our country’s A 
we must have cae: with rary 
their fields and by their firesides ; and 
made ourselves acquainted with the 
powerful ministry of the Seasons, not 
over those objects alone that feed the 
yd and the imagination, but over all 
incidents, occupations, and events 


_~ 


ing, that our 
NBY MACKENZIE. 


that modify or constitute the existence 
of the poor. 

I have a short and simple to 
tell of the eww ie wh moorland 
cottager—a 8 ut of one eveni 
—with few otith and no signal pra 
trophe—but which may haply please 
those hearts whose delight it is to 
think on the humble under-plots that 
ry sn on in the great of 

ife. 

Two cottagers, husband and wife, 
were sitting by their cheerful peat- 
fire one winter evening, in a small 
lonely hut on the edge of a wide moor, 
at some miles distance from any other 
habitation. There had been, at one 
time, several huts of the same kind 
erected close together, and inhabited 
by families of the poorest class of day- 
labourers who found work among the 
distant farms, and at night returned 
to dwellings which were rent-free, 
with their little gardens won from the 
waste. But one family after another 
had dwindled away, and the turf-built 
huts had all fallen into ruins, except 
one that had always stood in the cen- 
tre of this little solitary , with 
its summer-walls covered with the 
richest honeysuckles, and in the midst 
of the brightest of all the gardens. It 
alone now sent up its smoke into the 
clear winter sky—and its little end- 
window, now Nga up, was the on- 
ly ground star that shone towards the 
belated traveller, if any such ventured 
to cross, on a winter night, a scene so 

and desolate. The affairs of 
the small household were all arranged 
for the night. The little rough poney 
that had drawn in a sledge, from the 
heart of the Black-Moss, the fuel by 
whose blaze the cotters were now sit- 
ting cheerily, and the little Highland 
cow, whose milk enabled them to live, 
were standing amicably together, un- 
der cover of a rude shed, of which one 
side was formed by the peat-stack, 
and which was at once byre, and sta- 
ble, and hen-roost. Within, the clock 
ticked cheerfully as the fire-light 
reached its old oak-wood case across 
the yellow-sanded floor—and a small 
round table stood between, covered 
with a snow-white cloth, on which 
were milk and odt~cakes, the morning, 
mid-day, and evening meal of these 
frugal and contented eotters. The 
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spades and the mattocks of the la- 
bourer were collected into one’ corner, 
and showed that the succeeding day 
was the blessed Sabbath—while on 
the wooden chimney-piece was seen 
lying an open Bible ready for family 


The father and the mother were 


sitti together without opening 
- sitting pen 


ps, but with their hearts over- 
flowing with happiness, for on this 

y-night they were, every mi- 
nute, expecting to hear at the latch 
the hand of their only daughter, a 
maiden of about fifteen years, who was 
at service with a farmer over the hills. 
This dutiful child was, as they knew, 
to bring home to them “ her sair- 
worn penny fee,” a pittance which, in 
the beauty of her girl-hood, she earn- 
ed singing at her work, and which, in 
the benignity of that sinless time, she 
would pour with tears into the bosoms 
she so dearly loved. Forty shillings 
a-year were all the wages of sweet Han- 
nah Lee—but though she woreat herla- 
bour a tortoise-shell comb in her au- 
burn hair, and though in the kirk none 


“were more becomingly arrayed than 


she, one half, at least, of her earnings 
mare to be aggnhinng So vis holiest of 
urposes, and her kind innocent 
heart was gladdened when she looked 
on the little purse that was, on the 
long-expected Saturday-night, to be 
taken from her bosom, and put, with 
a blessing, into the hand of her father, 
now growing old at his daily toils. 

Of such a child the happy cotters 
were thinking in their silence. And 
well indeed might they be called hap- 

. It is at that sweet season that 

ial piety is most beautiful. Their 
own had just outgrown the 
mere unthinking gladness of child- 
hood, but had not yet reached that 
time, when inevitable selfishness mixes 
with the pure current of love. She 
had begun to think on what her af- 
fectionate heart had felt so long ; and 
when she looked on the pale face and 
bending frame of her mother, on the 

ning wrinkles and whitening hairs 
of her father, often would she lie 
weeping for their sakes on her 
midnight bed—and wish that she 
were beside them as they slept, that 
she might kneel down and kiss 
them, and mention their names over 
and over again in her prayer. The 

ts whom before’ she had only 


oved, her expanding heart now also 


venerated. With gushing tenderness 
was now mingled a hol 


fear and: 
awful reverence. She had dincansldd 


the relation in which she an 
child stood to her poor nts now 
that they were getting old, and there 
was not a passage in Scripture that 
spake of parents or of chi , from 
Joseph sold into slavery, to Mary 
weeping below the Cross, that was not 
written, never to be obliterated, on 
her uncorrupted heart. 

The father rose from his seat, and 
went to the door to look out into the 
night. The stars were in thousands 
—and the full moon was risen. It 
was almost light as day, and the snow, 
that seemed encrusted with diamonds, 
was so hardened by the frost, that his 
daughter’s homeward feet would leave 
no mark on its surface. He had been 
toiling all day among the distant Cas- 
tle-woods, and, stiff and wearied as he 
new was, he was almost tempted to go 
to meet his child—but his wife’s kind 
voice dissuaded him, and returning to 
ey fireside, y«! honage to talk of her 
whose im ad been so long passing 
before rey in their silence. . 

‘** She is growing up to be a bonny 
lassie,” said the mother, “ her long 
and weary attendance on me during 
my fever last spring kept her down 
awhile—but now she is sprouting fast 
and fair as a lily, and may the bless- 
ing of God be as dew and as sunshine 
to our sweet flower all the days she 
bloometh upon this earth.” ‘“ Aye, 
Agnes,” replied the father, “ we are 
not very old yet—though we are get- 
ting older—and a few years will bri 
her to woman’s estate, and what thing 
on this earth, think ye, human or 
brute, would ever think of injuring 
her} Why, I was speaking about her 
yesterday to the minister as he was 
riding by, and he told me that none 
answered at the Examination in 
Kirk so well as Hannah. Poor thing— 
I well think she has all the bible by 
heart—indeed, she has read but little 
else—only some stories, too true ones, 
of the blessed martyrs, and some 0 
the auld sangs o’ Scotland, in which 
there is nothing but what is good, and 
which, to be sure, she sings, God bless 
her, sweeter than any laverock.” “Aye 
—were we both to die this very night 
she would be happy. Not that she 
would forget us, all the days of her 
life. But have you not seen, husband, 
that God always makes the orphan 
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happy ? None so little lonesome as 
they! They come to make friends 0 
all the bonny and sweet things in the 
world around them, and all the kind 
hearts in the world make friends o’ 
them. They come to know that God 
is more ially the father o’ them 
on earth whose parents he has taken 
up to heaven—and therefore it is 
that they for whom so many have 
fears, fear not at fi. for ere’ 
but go dancing and singing along like 
children Wheee parents are both alive! 
Would it not be so with our dear 
Hannah? So douce and thoughtful 
a child—but never sad nor miserable 
—ready it is true to shed tears for 
little, but as ready to dry them up and 
break out into smiles! I know not 
why it is, husband, but this night 
my heart warms toward her beyond 
usual. The moon and stars are at 
this moment looking down upon her, 
and she looking up to them, as she 
is glinting homewards over the snow. 
I wish she were but here, and taking 
the comb out o” her bonny hair and 
letting it all fall down in clusters 
before the fire, to melt away the cran- 
reuch !” 

While the parents were thus speak- 
ing of their daughter, a loud sugh of 
wind came suddenly over the cottage, 
and the leafless ash-tree under whose 
shelter it stood, creaked and groaned 
dismally as it passed by. The father 
started up, and going again to the door, 
saw that a sudden change had come 
over the face of the night. The moon 
had nearly disappeared, and was just 
visible ina dim, yellow, glimmering 
den in the sky. All the remote stars 
were obscured, and only one or two 
faintly seemed in a sky that half-an- 
hour before was perfectly cloudless, 
but that was now driving with rack, 
and mist, and sleet, the whole atmos- 
ng being in commotion. He stood 

a single moment to observe the di- 
rection of this unforeseen storm, and 
then hastily asked for his staff. “ I 


thought I had been more weather- 


wise—A storm is coming down from 
the my at yd we shall 7 
nothing but a wild night.” He then 
whistled on his a old sheep- 

» too old for its former labours— 
and set off to meet his daughter, who 
might then, for ought he knew, be 
crossing the Black-moss. The mother 
accompanied her husband to the door, 
and took a long frightened look at the 
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angry sky. As she kept gazing, it be- 
came still more le. e last 
shred of blue was extinguished—the 
wind went whirling in roaring eddies, 
and great flakes of snow circled about 
in the middle air, whether drifted up 
from the d, or driven down from 
the clouds, the fear-stricken mother 
apne but = bdo: knew, that 
it a night , despair, 
and death. ‘* Lord assis ciiter on us, 
James, what will become of our poor 
bairn!” But her husband heard not 
her words, for he was already out of 
sight in the snow-storm, and she was 
left to the terror of her own soul in 
that lonesome cottage. 

Little Hannah Lee had left her 
master’s house, soon as the rim of the 
pa moon was seen by her eyes, that 

ad been long anxiously watching it 
from the window, rising, like a joyful 
dream, over the gloomy mountain-tops ; 
and all by herself she tripped along be- 
Ball asthe Kept cocending and descu- 
as she kept ing and descend- 
ing the knolls that lay in the bosom of _ 
the glen, she sung to herself a song, a 
hymn, or a psalm, without the accom- 
niment of the streams, now all silent 
in the frost; and ever and anon she 
stopped to try to count the stars that 
lay in some more beautiful of the 
sky, or gazed on the constellations that 
she knew, and called them, in her joy, 
by the names they bore among the 
shepherds. There were none to hear 
her voice, or see her smiles, but the ear 
and eye of providence. As on she 
glided, and took her looks from heaven, 
she saw her own little fireside—her 
parents waiting for her arrival—the 
bible. opened for ces, ib own 
little room kept so neatly for her, with 
its mirror hanging by the window, in 
which to braid her hair by the morn- 
ing light—her bed = for her 
by her mother’s the primroses 
in her peeping the 
snow—old Tray, who ever welcomed 
her home with his dim white eyes— 
the poney and the cow ;—friends all, 
and inmates of that happy household. 
So stepped she along, while the snow- 
diamonds glittered around her feet, 
and the frost wove a wreath of lucid 
pearls around her forehead. 

She had now reached the edge of 
the Black-moss, which lay half wa 
between her master’s and her father's 
dwelling, when she heard a loud noise 
coming down Glen-Scrae, and in a few 
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seconds she felt on her face some flakes 
of snow. She looked up the glen, and 
saw the snow-storm coming down, fast 
as @ flood. She felt no fears ; but she 
ceased her song; and had there been 
a human eye to look upon her there, 
it might have seen a shadow on her 
face. _She continued her course, and 
felt bolder and bolder every step that 

t her nearer to her parents’ 
house. But the snow-storm had now 
reached the Black-moss, and the broad 
line of light that had lain in the direc- 
tion of her home, was soon swallowed 
up, and the child was in utter dark- 
ness. She saw nothing but the flakes 
of snow, interminably intermingled, 
and furiously wafted in the air, close 
to. her tm Y ; she heard nothing but 
one wild, fierce, fitful howl. Thé 
cold became intense, and her little feet 
and hands were fast being benumbed 
into insensibility. 

* It is.a fearful change,” muttered 
the child to herself, but still she did 
not fear, for she had been born ina 
moorland cottage, and lived all her 
days among the hardships of the hills. 
7 at will become of the poor 
sheep,” thought she,—but still she 
scarcely thought of her own danger, 
for innocence, and youth, and joy, are 
slow to think of aught evil befalling 
themselves, and thinking benignly of 
all living things, forget their own fear 
in their pity of others’ sorrow. Atjlast, 
she could no longer discern a single 
mark on the snow, either of human 
steps, or of sheep-track, or the foot- 
print of a wild-fowl. Suddenly, too, 
she felt out of breath and exhausted,— 
and shedding tears for herself at last, 
sank down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to 
quake with fear. She remembered 
stories of shepherds lost in the snow,— 
of a.mother and child frozen to death 
on that very moor,—and, in a mo- 
rpm ite: Knew that en to o. 

itterly did t child weep, for 
death = robe Spey ey who, though 
poor, enjoyed the bright little wor. 
of youth and innocence. The skies of 
heaven were dearer than she knew to 
her,—so were the flowers of earth. 
She had been happy at her work,— 
happy in her sleep,—heppy in the kirk 
on Sabbath. A. thousand thoughts 
had the solitary child,—and in her own 
heart was a spring of happiness, pure 
and undisturbed as any fount that 
sparkles unseen all the year through 
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in some quiet nook among the pa 
hills. Bat now there es ote 
end of all this,—she was to be frozen 
to death—and lie there till the thaw 
might come; and then her father 
would find her body, and it 
ra be buried in the kirk-yard. 

e tears were frozen on her cheeks 
as soon as shed,—and scarcely had her 
little hands strength to: clasp them. 
selyes together, as the thought of an 
over-ruling and merciful Lord came 
across her heart. Then, indeed, the 
fears of this religious child were calm- 
ed, and she heard without terror the 
vlover’s wailing cry, and the deep boom 
of the bittern sounding in the moss. 
** I will repeat the Lord’s Prayer,” 
And drawing her plaid more closely 
around her, she whispered, beneath its 
ineffectual cover; “‘ Our father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, 
—thy kingdom come,—thy will be 
done on earth as it isin heaven.” Had 
human aid been within fifty yards, it 
could have been of no avail—eye could 
not see her—ear could not hear her in 
that howling darkness. But that low 
prayer was heard in the centre of eter- 
nity,—and that little sinless child was 
lying in the snow, beneath the all-see. 
ing eye of God. 

The maiden having prayed to her 
Father in Heaven—then thought of 
her father on earth. Alas! they were 
not far separated! The father was 
lying but a short distance from his 
child j—he too had sunk down in the 
drifting snow, after having, in less 
than an hour, exhausted all the, 
strength of fear, pity, hope, despair, 
and resignation, that could rise ina 
father’s heart blindly seeking to rescue 
his only child from death, thinking 
that one desperate exertion might 
enable them to perish in each other's 
arms. There they lay, within a stone’s 
throw of each other, while a huge 
snow-drift was every moment piling 
itself up into a more Page omc 
barrier hetwaei the dying parent an 
his dying child. 

There was all this while a blazi 
fire in the cottage—a white 
table—and beds prepared for the fa- 


“mily to lie down in peace. Yet was 


she who sat therein more to be pitied 

than the old man and the child stretch- 

ed upon the snow. “I will not go to 

seek them—that would be tempting 

providence—and wilfully putting out 

the lamp of life. No! I will abide 
6 
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, and pray for their souls!” Then 
me Lalit tow; looked she at the 


useless fire burning away so cheerfully, 
when all she loved might be dying of 
cold—and unable to bear the thought, 
sheshrieked out a prayer, as ifshemight 
pierce the sky up to the very throne 
of God, and send with it her own mi- 
serable soul to plead before him for 
the deliverance of her child and hus- 
band. She then fell down in blessed 
forgetfulness of all trouble, in the 
midst of the solitary cheerfulness of 
that pe tg hearth—and. the 
bible, which she had- been trying to 
read in the pauses of her agony, re- 
mained in her hands. 

Hannah had been a servant for 
more than six months—and it was not, 
to be thought that she was not beloved 
in her master’s family. Soon after she 
had left the house, her master’s son, 
a youth of about eighteen years, who 
had been among the hills looking after 
the sheep, came home, and was disap- 
pointed to find that he had lost an 
opportunity of accompanying Hannah 
part of the way to her father's cottage. 
But the hour of eight ‘had gone by, 
and not even the éompany of young 
William Grieve could induce the kind- 
hearted daughter to delay setting out 
on her journey a few minutes beyond 
the time promised to her parents. ‘“‘ I 
do not like the night,” said William— 
“there will be a fresh fall of snow soon, 
or the witch of Glen Scrae is a liar, 
for a snow cloud is hanging o’er the 
Birch-tree-linn, and it may be down 
to the Black-moss as soon as Hannah 
Lee.” So he called his two sheep- 
dogs that had taken their place under 
the long-table before the window, and 
set out, half in joy, half in fear, to 
overtake Hannah, and see her safely 
across the Black-moss. 

The snow n to drift so fast, 
that before he had reached the head of 
the glen, there was nothing to be seen 
but a little bit of the wooden rail 
of the bridge across the Sauch-burn. 
b dead Grieve was the most —_ 

in a large ral parish— 

he had often past the night sithota the 
the wintry hills for the sake of a few 
sheep, and all the snow that ever fell 
‘om heaven would not have made 
him turn back when Hannah Lee was 
before him ; and as his terrified heart 
told him, in eminent of being 
lost—As he advanced, he felt that 
it was no longer a walk of love or 
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friendship, for which he had been glad 
of am excuse. Death stared him in 
the face, and his:young soul, now be~ 
ginning to féel all the passions of youth, 
was -with phrenzy.. He had seen 
Hanriah -—at the fireside— 
at work—in the kirk—on ery pens: 
rayers—bri su) to his aged 
patents—soailing.’ and sinigin about 
the house from morning till night, 
She had-often brought his own meal to 
him among the hillseand he now found 
that he had re rg ne 
about love, except smi - 
fully, that he loved her aan father 
or mother or his own “ I will 
save thee, Hannah,” he cried with a 
loud sob, “or lie down beside thee 
in the snow—and we will die together 
in our youth.” A wild whistling wind 
went by him, and the snow-flakes 
whirled so fiercely round his. head, that 
he staggered on for a while in utter 
blindness. He knew the path that 
Hannah must have taken, and wert 
forwards shouting aloud, and stopping 
every twenty yards to listen fora 
voice. He sent his well-trained dogs 
over the snow in all directions—~res 
peating to them her name, “ Hane 
nah Lee,” that the dumb animals 
might, in their sagacity, know. for 
whom they were searching; and as 
they looked up in his face, and set 
te ooh — ee bes 
iev at they knew his meaning 
(and it is probable they did) and 
were eager to find in her bewilders 
ment the kind maiden by whose hand 
they had so often been fed. Often 
went they off into the darkness, and 
as often returned, but their looks 
shewed that every quest had been in 
vain. Meanwhile the snow was of a 
fearful depth, and falling without ins 
termission or diminution. Had the 
young shepherd been thus. alone, 
walking across the moor on his ordi« 
nary business, it is probable that he 
might have been alarmed for his own 
safety—nay that, in spite of all his 
strength and agility, he might have 
sunk down beneath the inclemency of 
the hight and perished. But now 
the passion of soul carried him 
with supernatural strength along, and 
extricated him from wreath and pitfal. 
Still there was no trace of poor Han- 
nah Lee—and one of his dogs at last 
came close to his feet, worn out én~ 
tirely, and afraid to leave its 
while the other was mute, and, as 





thought, probably una- 
ble to force its way out of some hol- 
or through some floundering 
Then he all at once knew that 
Hannah Lee was dead—and dashed 
i down in the snow ina fit of 
It was the first time that 
had ever been sorely tried 
is hidden and unconscious love 
fair lost girl had flowed up 
bottom of I is heart—and at 
le object which had blessed 
e him the iest of 
taken away an em 
that sullen, wrathful, 
despairing, there he lay 
is existence, and in too great 
to think of prayer. ‘* God,” 
thought, “ forsaken me— 
why should he think on me, when 
he suffers one so good and beautiful as 
Hannah to be frozen to death.” God 
ht both of him and Hannah— 
h his infinite mercy forgave 
the sinner in his wild turbulence of 
i ee - Grieve had never 
to without joining in prayer 
pee he revered the Sabbath-day a 
kept it . Much is forgiven to 
the human heart by him who so fear- 
fully framed it ; and God is not slow 
to pardon the love which one human 
being bears to another, in his frailty 
—even though that love forget or ar- 
raign his own unsleeping providence. 
His voice has told us to love one ano- 
ther—and William loved Hannah in 
simplicity, innocence, and truth. That 
she should perish was a thought so 
dreadful, that, in its agony, God 
seemed a ruthless being—‘‘ blow— 
blow—blow—and drift us up for ever 
—we cannot be far asunder—O Han- 
nah—Hannah—think ye not that the 
fearful God has forsaken us?” 
As the boy groaned these words 
i y through his quivering 
ips, there was a sudden lowness in 
the air, and he heard the barking of 
his absent , while the one at his 
feet hurried off in the direction of the 
sound, and soon loudly joined the 
ery. It was not a bark of i 
or fear—but of recognition 
and love. William up from 
his bed in the snow, with his 
ing at his bosom even to 
through 
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heart 

sickness, he rushed headlong 

the drifts, with a giant’s strength, and 

fell down half dead with joy and ter- 

rer beside the body of Hannah Lee. 
But he soon recovered from that fit, 
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and lifting the cold corpse in his 

he kissed her lips, and her cheeks, aa 
her forehead, and her closed eyes, till, 
as he kept gazing on her face in utter 
despair, her head fell back on his shoul. 
der, and a long deep sigh came from 
her inmost bosom. ‘‘ She is yet alive, 
thank God !”—and as that expression 
left his lips for the first time that 
night, he felt a pang of remorse: 
* ] said, O God, that thou hadst for. 
saken us—I am not worthy to be say. 
ed ; but let not this maiden perish, for 
the sake of her parents, who have no 
other child.” ‘The distracted youth 
prayed to God with the same earnest- 
ness as if he had been beseeching a 
fellow-creature, in whose hand was the 
power of life and of death. The pre. 
sence of the Great Being was felt b 
him inthe dark and howling wild, and 
strength was imparted to him as to a 
deliverer. He bore along the fair 
child in his arms, even as if she had 
been a lamb. The snow-drift blew 
not—the wind fell dead—a sort. of 
glimmer, like that of an upbreaking 
and disparting storm, gathered about 
him—his dogs barked, and jumped, 
and burrowed joyfully in the snow— 
and the youth, strong in sudden hope, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ With the blessing of 
God, who has not deserted us in our 
sore distress, will I carry thee, Han- 
nah, in my arms, and lay thee down 
alive in the house of thy father.” At 
this moment there were no stars 
in heaven, but she opened her dim 
blue eyes upon him in whose bosom 
she was unconsciously lying, and said, 
as in a dream, “‘ Send the ribbon that 
ties up my hair, as a keepsake to Wil- 
liam Grieve.” ‘ She thinks that she is 
on her death-bed, and forgets not the son 
of her master. It is the voice of God 
that tells me she will not now die, and 
that, under His grace, I shall be her 
deliverer.” 

The short-lived rage of the storm 
was soon over, and William could at- 
tend to the beloved being on his bo- 
som. ‘The warmth of his heart seem- 
ed to infuse life into her’s; and as he 

ently placed her feet on the snow, till 

emuftied her up in his plaid, as well as 
in her own, she made an effort tos 
and with extreme perplexity and be- 
wilderment faintly inquired, where 
she was, and what fearful catastrophe 
had befallen them? She was, how- 
ever, too weak to walk ;\ and as her 
young master carried her along, she 
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murmured, “ O William ! what if my 
father be in the moor ?—For if you 
who need care so little about me, have 
come hither, as I suppose, to save m 
life, you may be sure that my father 
gat not within doors during the 
storm.” As she ke it was calm 
below, but the wind was still alive in 
the upper air, and cloud, rack, mist, 
and sleet, were all driving about in the 
. Out shone for a moment the 
id and ghostly moon, through a 
rent in the gloom, and by that uncer- 
tain light, came staggering forward 
of a man. “ Father—Fa- 
» cried Hannah—and his gray 
hairs a eee on a res The 
barking of the dogs and the shouting 
of the young shepherd had struck his 
ear, as the sleep of death was stealing 
over him, and with the last effort of 
benumbed nature, he had roused him- 
self from that fatal torpor, and prest 
through the snow-wreath that had 
ted him from his child. As yet 
they knew not of the danger each had 
endured,—but each judged of the o- 
ther’s suffering from their own, and 
father and daughter regarded one ano- 
ther as creatures rescued, and hardly 
yet rescued, from death. 

But a few minutes ago, and the 
three human beings who loved each 
other so well, and now feared not to 
cross the Moor in safety, were, as they 
thought, on their death-beds. Deliv- 
erance now shone upon them all like 
agentle fire, dispelling that pleasant 
but deadly drowsiness; and the old 
man was soon able to assist William 
Grieve in leading Hannah along 
through the snow. Her colour and 
her warmth returned, and her lover— 
for so might he well now be called— 
felt her heart gently beating against 
his side. Filled as that heart was 
with gratitude to God, joy in her de- 
liverance, love to her father, and 
purest affection for her master’s son, 
never before had the innocent maiden 
known what was happiness—and never 
more was she to forget it. The night 


‘was now almost calm, and fast return- 


ing to its former beauty—when the 
party saw the first twinkle of the fire 
through the low window of the Cot- 
tage of the Moor. They soon were 
at the garden gate—and to relieve the 
heart of the wife and mother within, 
they talked loudly and cheerfully— 
naming each other familiarly, and 
Vor. VII. 
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laughing between, like persons who 
known neither danger nor distress. 

No voice answered from within— 
no footstep came to the door, which 
stood open as when the. father had 
left it in his fear, and now he thought 
with affright that his wife, feeble as she 
was, had been unable to su the 


Py Ce ry had follo im out 
into the night, never to be brought 
home alive. "As bore Hannah 


into the house, this gave way to 
worse, for there upon the hard clay 
floor lay the mother upon her face, 
as if murdered by some sa blow. 
She was in the same swoon 
into which she had fallen on hus- 
band’s departure three hours before. 
The old man raised her up, and her 
ulse was still—so was her heart— 

er face pale and sunken—and her 
body cold as ice. ‘ I have -recovered 
a daughter,” said the old man, “ but 
I have lost a wife ;” and he carried 
her, with a , to the bed, on 
which he laid her lifeless body. The 
sight was too much for pea worn 
out as she was, and who had hitherto 
been able to support herself in the de- 
lightful expectation of gladdening her 
mother’s heart by her safe arrival.— 
She, too, now swooned away, and, as 
she was placed on the bed beside her 
mother, it seemed, indeed, that death, 
disappointed of his prey on the wild 
moor, had seized it in the cottage, and 
by the fireside. The husband knelt 
down by the: bed-side, and held his 
wife’s icy hand in his, while William 
Grieve, appalled and awe-stricken, 
hung over his Hannah, and inwardly 
implored God that the night’s wild 
adventure might not have so ghastly 
an end. But Hannah’s young heart 
soon began once more to beat—and 
soon as she came to her recollection, 
she rose up with a face whiter than 
ashes and free from all smiles, as if 
none had ever played there, and join- 
ed her father and young master in 
their efforts to restore her mother to 
life. 

It was the mercy of God that had 
struck her down to the earth, insensi- 
ble to the shrieking winds, and the 
fears that would otherwise have killed 
her. Three hours of that wild storm 
had passed over her head, and she 
heard nothing more than if she had 
been asleep in a breathless night of 
the summer dew. Not.evena , mate 








brain, and when she 
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of her husband rush- 
storm, and of a 
erein lost, till she beheld 
usband kneeling tenderly 
, and that very daugh- 
the pillow on which 
ing temples reclined. But she 
ew from the white stedfast counte- 
ances before her that there had been 
tribnlation and deliverance, and she 
looked on the beloved beings minis- 
tering by her bed, as more fearfully 
dear to her from the unimagined dan- 
= which she felt assured they 

been rescued by the arm of the 
Almighty. 

There is little need to speak of 
returning recollection, and returning 
strength. ‘They had all now power to 
weep, and power to pray. The Bible 
had been lying in its place ready for 
worship—and the father read aloud 
that chapter in which is narrated our 
Saviour’s act of miraculous power, by 
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‘ which he saved Peter from the sea. 


Soon as the solemn thoughts awaken- 
ed by that act of mercy so similar to 
that which had rescued themselves 
from death had subsided, and they had 
ali risen up from prayer, they gather- 
ed themselves in gratitude round the 
little table which had stood so many 
hours spread—and exhausted nature 


was a and restored by a 
frugal simple meal partaken of in 
silent thankfulness. The whole story 
of the night was then calmly recited 
—and when the mother heard how 
the stripling had followed her sweet 
Hannah into the storm, and borne her 
in his arms through a hundred drifted 
heaps—and then looked upon her in 
her pride, so young, so innocent, and 
so beautiful, she knew, that were the 
child indeed to become an orphan, 
there was one, who, if there was either 
trust in nature, or truth in religion, 
would and cherish her all the 


days of her life. 

It was not nine o'clock when the 
storm came down from Glen Scrae 
upon the Black-moss, and now in a 
pause of silence the clock struck 
twelve. Within these three hours 
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William and Hannah had led a life of 
trouble and of joy, that had en 

and kindled their hearts within them 
—and they felt that henceforth 
were to live wholly for each other's 
sakes. His love was the proud and 
exulting love of a deliverer who, under 
Providence, had saved from the frost 
and the snow the innocence and the 
beauty of which his young passionate 
heart had been so desperately enamour- 
ed—and he now thought of his own 
Hannah Lee ever more moving about 
in his father’s house, not as a ser. 
vant, but as a daughter—and when 
some few happy years had gone by, 
his own most beautiful and most loving 
wife. The innocent maiden still call. 
ed him her young master—but was 
not ashamed of the holy affection 
which she now knew that she had long 
felt for the fearless youth on whose 
bosom she had thought herself dying 
in that cold and miserable moor. 
Her heart leapt within her when she 
heard her parents bless him by his 
name—and when he took her end 
into his before them, and vowed be- 
fore that Power who had that night 
saved them from the snow, that Han- 
nah Lee should ere long be his wedded 
wife—she wept and sobbed as if her 
heart would break in a fit of strange 
and insupportable happiness. 

The young shepherd rose to bid 
them farewell—* my father will think 
I am lost,” said he, with a grave 
smile, “and my Hannah’s mother 
knows what it is to fear for a child.” 
So nothing was said to detain him, 
and the family went with him to the 
door. The skies smiled as serenely 
as if a storm had never swept before 
the stars—the moon was sinking from 
her meridian, but in cloudless splem 
dour—and the hollow of the hills was 
hushed as that of heaven. Dan 
there was none over the placid night- 
scene—the happy youth soon crost 
Black-Moss, now perfectly still—and, 
perhaps, just as he was passing, with 
a shudder of gratitude, the very spot 
where his sweet Hannah Lee had 80 
nearly perished, she was lying down 
to sleep in her innocence, or dreami: 
of one now dearer to her than 


on earth but her parents. 
Eremus. 
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Moods of the Mind. 


MOODS OF THE MIND. 


No I. 
Despondency.—A Reverie. 


*Twas on the evening of an August day, 

A day of clouds tempest, that I stood 
Within the shade of over-arching wood, 

My bosom filled with visions of decay ; 

Around were strewed the shivered leaves, all wet ; 
The boughs above were dripping ; and the sky 
Threw down the shadows of despondency,— 

As if all melancholy things were met 
To blast this lower world. I leaned my side 
Against an oak, and sighed o’er human pride ! 


I thought of life, and love, and earthly bliss, 

Of all we pine for, pant for, and pursue, 

And found them like the mist, or matin dew, 
Fading to nothingness in Time’s abyss. 
Our fathers,—where are they? The moss is green 

Upon the tablet that records their worth ; 

They have co-mingled with their parent earth, 
And only in our dreams of yore are seen,— 

Our visions of the by-past, which have fled, 

To leave us wandering ’mid the buried dead. 


I thought of men, who looked upon my face, 
Breathing, and life-like, breathless now and cold,— 
I heard their voices issuing from the mould, 

Amid the scenes that bear of them no trace. 

I thought of smiling children, who have sat 
All evening on my knees, and pressed my hand, 
Their cherub features and their aecents bland,— 

Their innocence,—and their untimely fate ;— 
How soon their flower was cropt, and laid below 
The turf, where daisies spring, and lilies blow. 


I thought of sunless regions, where the day 

Smiles not, and all is dreariness and death ;— 

Of weltering oceans, where the winter’s breath ‘ 
Beats on the emerald ice, and roeky bay ; 
I thought me of the old times,—of the halls 

Of ancient castles mouldering to the dust— 

Of swords, long used in war, bedimm’d with rust, 
Hanging in danky vaults, upon the walls, 

Where coffined warriors rest, amid the night 

Of darkness, never tinged by morning light. 


The unsheltered cattle lowed upon the Yampa aod 
The speckled frog was leaping mid the grass, 
Down to the lakelets edge, as a breast of glass 

Was wrinkled only by the tardy rain. 

Dim was the aspeeg of the sullen sky ;— 

The night scowled gloomier down :—I could not throw 
From off my heart the weary weight of woe, 

But loathed the world, and coveted to die ; 
Beholding only in the earth and air 

Omens of desolation and despair.” 
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No II. 
The Woodland Glen. 


1. 
Tne sun is sinking behind the mountain, 
The Evening Star is bright, 
And the ceaseless gush of the twilight fountain 
Is heard, with calm delight, 
By the spirit, that far from the homes of men, 
Delights in the still of the woodland glen. 


2. 
When the heart is sullen, and sad, and lonely, 
Mid worldly toil and care ; 
When pleasure, and friendship, and love forsaking, 
Behind leave blank despair, 
Oh! fly to the lone, the sequestered spot, 
Where Nature presides, and where man is not ! 


3. 
The hazel, the willow, and birch tree weeping, 
With tresses long and drear, 
Descending from slaty rocks, and steeping 
Their hs in waters clear ; 
The flap of the night bird skimming by, 
And the drowsy hum of the beetle fly. 


4. 
The sound of the gentle rills, that tinkle 
Adown their 2 pred beds ; 
The aspect of the stars that twinkle, 
The azure gloom that spreads, as | 
Soften the troubled heart, and sooth 
The waves of the spirit, till all is smooth. 


5. 
If sorrow the blossom of manhood wither, 
If fortune prove unkind, 
If the world to thee is estranged, come hither 
And breathe the fragrant wind, 
And learn, that far from the snares of men, 
Peace and Liberty dwell in the woodland glen ! A 


No III. 
The Isle of Despair. A Vision. 


Cox» blew the noisy winds unceasingly 
Across the waste, where never ym gies 
Expanding, spread its bosom to the sun, 

Or drank the freshness of the matin dew ; 
Where never tree was seen to rear its head, 
Branching, nor verdure to o’erspread the lawn ; 
Where sound was never heard, except the roar 
Of battling elements—the sleety north 

When Eurus buffeted, or tortured waves 
Lashed foaming on the rocks—except the howl 
Of famished bears and sea birds ; or the crash 
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Of frozen masses, with o’erwhelming force, 
That, bursting, thundered from the mountain-tops, 
And woke the slumbering echoes from repose. 
A solitary waste—a waste of snows— 

Bleak leon and frozen Lop ps 

Beyond the painter’s touch, or poet’s thought. 
Dark preci es bound it, giant like, 

Hiding their snowy scalps amid the clouds, 
And listening to the storms that growled below, 
And to the lazy ocean fathomless, 

In icy greenness, rolling with its waves. 


Sure to the voice of man thése barren rocks 
Re-echoed never ! sure, by human steps, 
Were never trodden these eternal snows, 
But silence, slumbering on her mountain, though 
Voiceless, hath governed since the first of time, 
A region darkened with the shadow of death ! 
More bleak and blank, more desolate and drear, 
Than ever fancy conjured to the mind 
Of dreaming murderer, on his midnight couch. 


What moving creature stirs on yonder height, 
And, with his breath, disturbs the solitude ? 
Severed from all communion with mankind, 

For ever severed, like a ghost he stands 
Above the ocean, where he cannot drown ; 
And where, thro’ countless labyrinths of years, 
Years that have neither origin nor end, 
Summer nor sunshine, he is doomed to bear 
The burden of his solitude ; to drink 
The thoughts of gall and bitterness ; to feel 
The curse of immortality ; and long 
For death that mocks “<% still. His hollow eye, 
His haggard visage, and his flowing beard, 
White as December’s billow, Wind cicheh, 
the desolation of his soul ; 

And as the she-wolf, when the hunter’s hand 
Hath robbed her of her young, with starting eye, 
And piercing howl, stands maddening in her den, 
So, in the torment, but without the power 
To utter it unto the winds of heaven, 
Voiceless he stood. 

The famished bear came by, 
Grinding his teeth in famine ; in the path 
Prostrate he threw himself, and ‘ape t for death 
Turning his eye towards her—’twas in vain ! 
Howling she fled in cruel mockery, 
And, with remorseless and unnatural rage, 
I saw her rush towards her suckling cubs, 
Dart on them in her hungry ‘iondeinin, 
And crunch their young bones, with unfeeling maw ! 


The clouds grew dark—the shadows hovered round—~ 
They hovered round, and compassed him about, 
As with a garment ; and I heard a cry, 
Ear-piercing—horrible—a desolate cry— 
The circling hills re-echoed it ; around 
—_ — tone, till faint and far away 
Lowly it died ; and, listening there I heard, 
Alone, the weltering of the sea. 





48 Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian: 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


No IV. 


Marx Macrasin, the Cumeronian. 
(Continued from Last Number.) 
Adventure with the Gypsies. 


Miye honest and ancient friend, the 
_Cameronian, eee forsaken the gen- 
tle lady of hill, and her kind and 
enthusiastic followers, thus continued 
his narrative. ‘‘ Truly, Miles Cameron, 
wise was he who rendered into rhyme 
that famous maxim of circumspection 
and prudence, ‘ Ay keep something 
to yoursel’, you scarcely tell to ony, 
and wiser still would men be could 
they practise it. My next adventure 
was a strange one, and —— 
among a people of unstable residence, 
infirm faith, and imperfect morality. 
When I promised to relate my history, 
I might have held, by mental re- 
servation, the right of exercising my 
own judgment on indiscreet or un- 
seemly circumstances ; and truly, my 
adventure with the hopeful progeny of 
Black-at-the-bane is a thing not to be 
proclaimed in the public places. The 
—_ songs and — conduct 
of a moving camp of roving gypsies 
will sound unseemly after the enthu- 
siastic hymns and hosannahs of my 
excellent friends the Buchanites. And 
yet there is a kind of pleasure in 
speaking of conduct and relating con- 
versation, of which prudence cannot 
wholly approve—it relieves the mono- 
tony of sedate thought, brings the 
sunny morning of youth upon us a- 
a is a ri that the gravest in- 
ulge in—and so, with the quiet at- 
tention of my friend, and the inspir- 
ing aid of this potent ‘ peat reek,’ I 
shall proceed. me 
“ Leaving Lagghi Lagg’s ru- 
ined tower oe I ascended a 
green eminence on the opposite side, 
and, looking back from its summit, 
saw the camp of our lady descending 
into the plain towards the stream of 
Dalgonar. It was conducted with all 
the precision, and much of the pomp, 
of a regular march. Four men bear- 
ing green hs marched in front— 


two others followed, blowing at inter- 
vals on harvest horns—then came our 
lady, mounted on a white poney, a 


present from the minister’s wife of 
Kipplekimmer—a handmaiden on ei. 
ther side accompanied her on foot, and 
four men, bearing green branches, fol- 
lowed. The procession was closed by 
the congregation marching in mass, 
conducting a cavalcade of horses load. 
ed with the travelling equipage of the 
establishment. The men ot the wo- 
men sung, alternately, verses of a wild 
hymn—between every verse the four 
men winded their horns, and thus the 
pursued their journey till they passed 
trom my sight among the woods of the 
vale of Dalgonar. 

“* From gazing on those respectable 
enthusiasts, I turned my face towards 
the river Nith, my forlorn condition 
began to claim my concern, and I re« 
solved to pass into the moorland part 
of the parish of Closeburn, and seek 
employment as a shepherd. I was ac- 
quainted with several opulent Came-~ 
ronian moorland farmers, and I had a 
love for their patriarchal calling. I 
had acquired, from tale and from songs 
a great liking to shepherds’ pipes, w 
replenished scrips, kilted damsels, and 
kitted whey. I thought, too, it was 
assuredly a pleasant thing to lie in the 
sun, on the side of a high hill, 
with all my flocks around me, listen< 
ing to the lilting o’ the laverocks, and 
daun’er with them down the green 
margin of a burn among the flowers 
and the primroses. Resolving to prove 
the charms of this primitive vocation, 
I hastened on my way, making the + 
lands ring with the charming old 
Nithsdale song of the ‘ Wakerife 
Minnie.’ 

‘* T soon found myself on the bor- 
ders of the old forest, which covers the 
eastern side of the hills of the Keir, 
and reaching down to the Nith, lines 
its margin with stately groves of ash, 
elm, and oak, the whole thickly inter- 
woven with hazel, mountain-ash, sloe- 
thorn, and green holly. Through 
these ancient groves, and chiefly on 
the river bank, the laird had cut many 
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, and as no one ever accused 
cee aim in his improvements, 
his roads had singular terminations. 
One greensward winding-way led, 
with a kind of Will-o’-wisp wander- 
ing, to the sheer brink of one of the 
deepest pools in the river—another 
pathway pursued its course to the 

of an impassable thicket—and 
one, more beautiful still, chose to stop 
at the base of a steep rock, where the 
wild cats reared their young, and the 
eagle found a resting-place when he 
chose his first spring b from the 
flocks of Nithsdale. It was full three 
milesof roughroad round, to go by either 
the eastern or western extremity of the 
wood—and as the night was calm and 
unclouded, I leaped over the fence 
which defined, but did not defend, the 
limit of the forest, and setting my 
face for the green mountain of Queens- 
berry, went —— forward. The 
way at first was ex ingly pleasant— 
the forest was portioned out into 
clumps of trees, the tall, and the 
dwarf, and the shrub all intermixed, 
. and among them: green knolls and 
n sward plats were thick and de- 
ightful. The moon poured full on 
my path her slant and softened light, 
and showed the ring-doves and the 
rooks sitting in pairs abreast among 
the thickest branches. I crossed one 
or two of the laird’s roads, and rested 
myself on several of his hermitages, or 
rude lodges of dry stone, matted over 
floor, and wall, and roof, with a thick 
and trailing mass of green ivy. Pro- 
ceeding onward, I entered the dark 
and untrodden bosom of the wood, nor 
did I enter it without awe. The trees, 
over-arching high above me, formed a 
roof thick and verdant, through which 
the moon could visit me with little of 
her cheering light, and the wood- 
pigeons, having forsaken this thick and 
gloomy grove, left it to the undisturb- 
poll ge ncrene of the gleds and the 
ed ravens. These birds of prey 
and evil omen sat visible on the upper 
boughs, evidently enjoying the luxury 
of the sweet evening. 
** My progress was at last impeded by 
a natural barrier of thick green holly, 
which, sloping upwards from the fo- 
rest-sward, formed a rampart fifteen 
feet high, as close and im ble as a 
wall of stone. Nature had woven this 
verdant tracery round a large green 
knoll in the centre of the wood: the 
peasants, from the seclusion and beau- 
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ty of the place, called it the “ Fai 
Knowe.” Ppat the folly of man had 
profaned the haunt of the ‘Good 


Folk ;’ the spade and the axe had cut 
their way through many a thicket of 
honeysuckle and holly, to the foot of 
this beautiful hillock, and two lodges, 
floored and thatched with ivy, seemed 
to promise centinels to watch the sa- 
cred ground. Into this winding path 
it was my fortune to fall, as I endeav« 
oured to force my way round the en- 
closure of holly, and I obtained a 
sight, for the first time, of the famous 
Fairy Knowe, reposing in the silent 
Pome of moonlight. The folly of 
the laird had not halted at the foot of 
the hillock ; it had found its way to 
the summit. In the very centre of 
the Fairy ring a square tower of mason 
ry had been constructing for many 

ears, and had already reached the 
height of forty feet, with buttress 
loop-hole, and embrazure. The laird 
had some hopes of finding a use for it. 
He had long hesitated about a suitable 
name. When his masons were weary 
with building houses, whose der- 
ous roofs and impending battlements 
scared away all tenants—with raisin 
stone walls round fields which lack 
nourishment for a thistle—and with 
rearing buttresses of mortar and stone 
on scaurs and burn-banks, to preserve 
trees from falling that were not worth 
tenpence—when they had finished all 
these, away they marched with trowel 
and hammer, to the Fairy Knowe, to 
add another annual yard to the alti-« 
tude of this new Babel. 

**T stood and looked on this mass of 
mortar and rock, which encumbered 
this romantic hillock, but I soon found 
another subject for contemplation. Ad- 
vancing through an arch-way, cut out 
of the holly rampart by the removal of 
a dwarf-bush, I observed the building, 
unfinished though it was, was inhabit- 
ed, for a thin blue smoke curled slow- 
ly towards the moon, and a light glim- 
mered from all the lower loop-holes. 
The character of those who had thus 
chosen to themselves an habitation, 
and entered as tenants at will, requir- 
ed little waste of thought. A dozen 
of asses, all tethered and reposing 
round the building, were to me as 
sure a sign of a troop of gypsies, as 
the personal assurance of the patriarch 
of the tribe himself; and this assur- 
ance was not long wanting. Advancing 
with a rash eagerness to reconnoitre, 
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my foot ed one. of the wires lowed by two more of the tribe, now 
' those nocturnal visitants came up; and the old man, i 

had placed in the path, and connected himself between us, said to my adver. 


with a cracked behind the seat.of 
their leader. I felt the touch, and 
heard a kind of riven clang ; when out 
started to the door the hoary leader of 
the horde himself, even as a spider 
runs forth when a fly touches the ex- 
tremest thread of her mesh. I longed 
to fly, but I knew flight was vain, and 


; and so I stood 
unconcerned, and still ing on the 
tree-tops and the unfinished tower, 


like any youth smitten with the de- 
sire of verse-making. The ancient 
sypsey looked forth on me in silence, 
with caution ; several round bullet 
heads, covered with a profusion of 
and curled locks, soon came as 
ili vay ae and I had 
hopes would let me depart in 
peace, for I heard comsthing tthe a 
voice of command and ad- 
monition,—but I was soon undeceiv- 
ed. Ina moment a young powerful 
man freed himself from the grasp of the 
patriarch, and came darting forward on 
me, making bounds something like the 
springs of a wild cat. I saw the gleam 
of a or a knife under the lon 
loose sleeve of his coat. He accos 
me-in a baw rough voice. ‘ Rab 
Spoolpin, deevil are ye doing here, sae 
far frae yere heddles ;’ mistaking me 
for the son of a Cameronian weaver, 
who volunteered his gift of prayer to 
sick and despairing maidens, and often 


‘was seen by the ies returning 
from these nocturnal visits of consola- 
‘tion. Out came the y's dagger 


as he spoke, and I li my staff and 
fronted him firmly. ‘ God, oe 
away your kibling, or may I be whu 
pet "docegh the burning ie wi the 
gray tail of my auld ass, if I disnae 
ie ye red sowen for yere wab, and 
That frae ‘neath yere fifth rib.’ I as- 
sured him I came for no harm ; that I 
had lost my way, and was sorry for 
disturbing him. His wrath abated 
nothing. ‘ Cast down yere rung,’ said 
he, in a voice choking with fury, ‘ or 
by the stars I’se shaw ye what kind oO’ 
scarlet yere best bleede’s of.’ I still 
‘held my staff; and he made a spring 
at me with his naked dagger. Though 
I was but seventeen I was both stout 
and stubborn. I presented the long 
and sharp jron socket of my oak staff 
against my assailant’s naked bosom, 
and kept him off. The patriarch, fol- 
1 


sary in red and keen wrath, ‘ Curge 
yere madness—ye wad breed discord 
atween twa bosom banes— ye aye 
atween the sappy bark and the sweet 
tree—if ye on i’ thae reckless 
gates, there'll no be a blade o’ grass 
or our beasts, or a gray stone to lay 
our ain heads on, i’ the wide world 
Clod down yere knife, or I'll bum 
powder under yere nose.’ With a 
growling voice and a stormy brow, the 
young desperado disposed of his knife, 
The patriarch, looking on me for a mo- 
ment, took me kindly by the hand, 
and said, ‘ I vow by the banes o’ my 
forefathers—by a’ my sowdering irons 
and ram-horn spoons, no ft i 
twelve as good asses as ever pu’d grass, 
that this stripling is nae scent-the-sod, 
nae track-the-dewand thread-the-wood 
to that auld donard justice, Cursan 
Collieson—but a sonsie and sure ac« 
quaintance, even young Mark Mac- 
rabin, turned out o’ haddin and hame 
for singing the sweet tune o’ Stroud- 
water—Lord, lad, ye may sing what 
ye like for me—Im_ no religious.’ 
With this comforting assurance he led 
me, silent and loath, to the door of his 
tenement, followed by his comrades, 
murmuring a kind of hoarse welcome 
to their new associate. 
** Alarmed and sorrowful as I was, 
I could not avoid remarking the care 
and circumspection with which thises- 
tablishment was guarded against sur- 
prise, and prepared for resistance or 
retreat. Not only were wires, conneet- 
ing themselves with a small bell in the 
house, placed double across the ave- 
nue, but on the other side of the hil- 
lock an opening was made in the ram- 
part of thick ‘holly, large enough to 
allow a loaded ass to march through, 
and the boughs were tied back with 
small cords, so that, by cutting the 
bands, the hedge assumed in a mo- 
ment its natural and impenetrable ap- 
ance. This verdant archway open- 
ed into the thickest and most inaccess- 
ible part of the forest, and in a min- 
ute all commodities likely to be re 
claimed by their late owners, namely, 
the produce of the fold, the furrow, or 
the henroost, could be removed into 
the wood, together with two or three 
of the most warlike of the tribe, re- 
ducing the roving camp to a domestic 
look—from the hostile aspect of war, 
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to the harmless p of a peace es- and smoky sat beside a 
tablishment. e asses, too, lay all reeking ceben ef witer; i 


ready, with panniers bound on their 
backs, ready to receive the domestic 
wealth of the tribe, should hasty mea- 
sures be a 
« The patriarch conducted me into 
the very middle of his establishment ; 
and there I beheld a scene of a new 
and a singular kind. A large fire 
flamed and glowed in the bottom of a 
turret i to contain the future 
stair, and though the hour was late, 
wood had been heaped on with unspar- 
ing hand. The skin of a sheep, lately 
ted from the fat carcase, and 
ich bore the mark and birn of Cur- 
san Collieson fair and legibly upon it, 
was hungon the wall ; the skins of se- 
veral hares were hung beside it ; nor 
did I fail to observe a brace of fat 
turkeys, and half-a-dozen plump pul- 
lets, which but the evening before 
— the innumerable roosts of the 
ird of Caponcrapia, a neighbouring 
tleman, eminently skilled in the 
whole domestic mystery of hatching, 
feeding, fattening, strangling, dress- 
ing and finally devouring, all denomi- 
nations of carcasses that carried feath- 
ers, with the exception, I have heard, 
of the raven and the owl. On the 
floor, elevated by layers of boughs and 
sheaves of straw, out of which the 
barnman’s flail had not removed the 
corn, for they were abstracted from a 
sight beds, plentifully heaped with 
t , plen ea wi 
blankets, and poten i with those 
thick and ample wool quilts, for 
which the moorland looms of the 
Sanquhar were once so celebrated. 
From beneath these peeped out a va- 
riety of heads, large and little, and 
their thick masses of sooty and cur- 
ling locks were not incommoded by 
caps or any kind of restraint. The 
shining and swarthy glances, and the 
tawned looks, told of an uncorrupted 
race of gypsies ; a laugh at my con- 
sternation circulated speedily from lair 
to lair, the lesser heads all ducking 
below the covers, or peeping out, as 
the mirth rose or subsided. The rest 
of the establishment presented no ob- 
jects of repose, and it appeared to me 
that the portion of the tribe who de- 
dicated their labours to sunshine were 
now in their places of slumber, while 
the minions of the moon were exerci- 
sing their calling under the beams of 
their patron planets. Two brawny 
Vor. VII. 


the art and of man 

ram-horn spoons. Nor did they con- 
fine their labours to the wrinkled and 
crooked horns of the ram; the green 
and transparent horns of the heifer, 


and the huge and darker of the 
bull, tina detail the application of 
their craft. Nor were their produc- 


tions — to the = of ded a 
mer an e peasant, a 
their most laboured and delicate shapes 
on the sideboards of country lairds, 
and even barons. Others of the tribe 
polished and ornamented the shafts 
and the mouths of the spoons, but the 
chieftain himself was the only person 
present who could inlay them with 
silver ornaments, make a clear toned 
whistle in the shaft of a punch ladle, 
or a a horn into . om bugle. 
In my appearance interrupted 
his labowe at a long and very beauti- 
ful horn which he was p ing as a 
resent to the daughter of a neigh- 
touring lated; it was to have a band 
and a mouth-piece of silver, and the 
name of the rural heroine was _ 
mised in addition to these embel 
ments. This was no common horn— 
it was shed from the head of a living 
bull—no ordinary occurrence—(and it 
is currently credited, that a living cow's 
horn can cure sundry diseases) ; I have 
since heard the damsel wind it long and 
loudly myself ; with the same horn she 
cracked the collar-bone of a lad when he 
first made love to her, and said, ‘‘ Him 
that marries me shall blaw o’ his 
horn”—and what woman prophecies 
of that kind, she commonly brings to 
pass. On the other side of the fire, 


appeared others of the fraternity, pur- 
suing a more noisy occupati i 

ing kettles, and sauce 
pans, and cementing and glass 
and china. Nor did they tools 


for defence, as well as for ’ 
Against the wall lay several long and 
rusty swords, five or six dirks or knives, 
and a couple of good firelocks. Gins, 
and traps, nets, and fish-spears, were 
in abundance. Each man was armed 
with a long cut and thrust knife, 
sheathed in his coat sleeves when he 
went abroad. A of this de- 
scription, with a brace of old fashion- 
ed silver mounted pistols, depended 
from the girdle of the chieftain. They 
amounted to fifteen in all—seven men, 
three women, and / children. 
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With a face of mustered courage 
and resignation I sat down on an ass’s 
old pannier beside the chieftain, and 
submitted with silence and fear to the 

scrutiny of many members of 
the tribe, and which continued for se- 
veral minutes. One fellow, with a 
sinister cast of face, affected to mea- 
sure me over with the scrupulous at- 
tention of a hunter after the bumps 
and knobs which men have discovered 
indicative of an evil genius. ‘ I’ll haud 
a horn spoon,” said he, “ to a hand- 
ful of meal,” uniting in his wager his 
ee and present | amar ge for he 
begged meal down the water of 
Kinnel, and baked bread up the water 
of Scaur, “that this younker comes like 
a hoodie craw before a flock of ravens— 
he'll lilt up a psalm, and a dozen of 
gullies will come and sneg our thra 
ples.” D’ye think sae, Sandy 
Macfen,” said the brawny despera- 
do, who had drawn his knife on me 
before—‘* Dash it, dy’e think sae— 
by a’ the bells o’ Gotterbeg, and there 
were ance seventeen o’ them, I'll slit 
his weazon, if he sings a sang ora 
ae here—or opens a lip, save for a 
spoon—dom me if I disnae”— 
and he half unsheathed his knife, to 
show his. sincerity. ‘‘ Hoot, hoot, 
Jamie,” said a gypsie, whose dialect 
announced a stark Galwegian, laying 
aside, at the same time, a most in- 
tractable ram-horn he was straight- 
ening—‘‘ od yere aye sae fear’d—faith 
ye'll quarrel with the very mools, be- 
cause mools makes graves, and ma 
make yours, if ye dinnaglower throug 
hemp, and gang for dissection—od 
ye'll die ere yere day comes through 
nought but fear.” —Gypsie Jamie, who 
was a fiery man of Annandale, and long 
a companion in the famous horde of 
the Kennedies of the Hightae, stared 
on the Galwegian at this sally, the 
redness of wrath rising triumphant 
o'er his dusky complexion. The Gal- 
pon however, hentie the name, 
boasting of a share in the blood 
of the potent, and ancient family of 
the Macgrabs, returned the stare of 
the borderer, nothing daunted—and 
said—* Let me tell ye, man, I’ve sauld 
mony a spoon, and got mony a bite 
and soup frae the name of Macrabin— 
and by the dunnerin Troughs o’ 
Tongland, if ye touch this bairn wi’ 
a harmfu’ hand, I'll make a cart-road 
for the worms through amang yere 
ribs.” In the midst of this unexpected 
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altercation, a ripe and handsome y 
woman, thegrand-daughter ofthe 
tain, made her appearance from. the 
remotest end of the hall.—She drew a 
sanquhar mantle, or rather, a counter. 
pane, from her shoulders, as she ad- 
vanced, leaving her person arrayed:in 
the extreme simplicity of her tribe, 
** Hooly, hooly,” said the damsel, 
stepping between the contending de- 
pendants of her tribe, holding the 
mantle in her hand, ready to cast u 
the daggers, which were expected to 
be drawn. Her stature was rather 
above the middle size—her whole pers 
son shaped like the most perfect pro- 
duction of a statuary—firm, full, and 
oe gpl her carriage erect, wild, 
and unconstrained. Her locks, long 
and curling, flowed freely on her 
shoulders—and her large dark eyes 
sat shining under a close mass of raven 
curls, with which nature had striven 
to conceal a high and polished fore. 
head. ‘* Hooly, hooly, said the fears 
less damsel—folly has been and will 
be the downfall of our race. The hard 
hand o’ the law, with a halter in’t, 
cares for neither yere red anger, nor 
yere sharp dirks—drap yere wrath— 
will ye be fierce with ane anither, and 
fear’d for a’ beside—yere just like twa 
corbies, pyking out ane anither’s een 
o'er a dead lamb, when the gun o’ the 
shepherd’s cocked at their crapins.—- 
Weel may I say, the days o’ our might 
are gane—and Kate Marshall maun 
be wife to some soulless coof, wha 
wants the courage to cock a pistol, and 
sense to haud ‘his hands from folk’s 
hen bawks—she’ll be brided in a 
per ponding peech of the 
applau this s 0 
oung cadea, and their wrath had a 
brief truce. The Annandale desper- 
ado named “ Jamie o the dub? 
Dryfe,” threw his knife at his feet, 
al cried aloud,—‘‘ Weel said, ye 
bonny chicken o’ the bauld blue hen. 
By the best haft to a steel blade, and 
that’s a strang shackle-bane—and by 
the best sheath for a sharp gully, and 
that’s an enemy’s wame, ye’re a ba’ 
lass, and a bonny—dome me, if thou 
isnae. By a’ the tup horns o’ Dryfe, 
I wish auld Daddie Clinkkettle would 
sowder us together, and cry, The Bri- 
dal’s done—bairns to bed.” The 


fierce dignity with which the offended 

heroine greeted this audacious pro- 

posal from a dependant, might have be- 

come a queen of the Amazons. Shedrew 
6 
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herself back, adding, by the movement, 
‘#nail on my auld elwand to her na- 


‘tural height, and shook back the pro- 
fusion of raven curls from her brow. 


Her swarthy eyes glimmered fearful- 
ly bright, and words to give utterance 
to all this visible scorn and wrath 
were ready to pass her lips, when the 
interposition of a hitherto unheeded 
and silent dependant took all attention 
away from meaner et Ere the 
hero of the Dub o’ Dryfe had conclud- 
‘ed his address, a young and powerful 
man, who sat cementing china in the 
corner, and who had regarded all that 
had hitherto happened as common oc- 
eurrences, began to shew the deep in- 
terest he took in this unexpected pro- 
~_ He started up, muttering, as 
rose, some of the readiest words in 
which fury manifests herself—the 
forerunners of the fiercest language 
and the most desperate deeds, and the 
china he was repairing was crushed to 
dust against the distant walls of the 
room. “ By the cravat of your Grand- 
father,” said he to the man of Dryfe, 
“and that was a hempen one—and 
by the hand that fitted it on, and that 
was the hangman’s, I shall save the 
collar that’s destined to grace the 
craigs of your kindred all future 
trouble, if ye dare but to touch the 
hand of my cousin, bonny Kate Mar- 
shall.” To this speech, in which, per- 
haps, the jealousy of rivalry embitter- 
ed the cup of offence that had been 
proffered to the lips of his kindred, the 
man of Drysdale replied with a loud 
and discordant laugh, something like 
the shrieking scream of the owl when, 
with expanded wings, it comes pounce 
on its prey. His face grew black as 
death, and even dilated with the in- 
fernal smile which curled his lips, 
and his whole frame quivered with 
rage—it was only for a moment. He 
seized the mortal weapon, which lay 
at his feet, by the point, and launched 
it with amazing force at the head of 
the cousin of Kate Marshall. But he 
= to combat with a man & more 
cool, and equally desperate as himself. 
He eer his heath ‘an a water-hen 
does when the fowler’s gun flashes ; 
the dangerous missile grazed his hair 
as he sunk, and flying far beyond, 
sunk deep into the pannier of an old 
ass, the property of the Patriarch him- 
self, which, covered with a worn 
mantle, and caparisons of untanned 
leather, stood ruminating over a sheaf 
of fresh corn in the corner. The ass, 
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at this aggression, addressed to the 
hand from which the harm proceeded, 
a deep and dolorous bray—a moving 
cry of the most pathetic expostulation '; 
and, snapping its halter in two, came 
rushing between the gypsey comba- 
tants, effectually shielding them from 
the mortal thrusts which, with bared 
swords, they were aiming at each 
other. 

During this period of controversy 
and aggression, the chieftain sat on the 
old pannier with most perfect com- 
posure and unconcern ; he heard all, 
but heeded none ; and seemed, by his 
silence, to decide that the death of one 
or two of the most ferocious and tur- 
bulent of his gang would be an accept- 
able event. He even applied himself 
with more than common diligence to 
the construction of a silver mouth- 
piece for the living cow’s horn, and I 
cannot say that his skill in this ele- 
gant was abated by the mortal 
conclusion to which his dependants 
seemed hastening ; nay, he even gave 
one *‘ tout” on the instrument, for the 
, wer purpose of proving the merit 
of his labour ; but as it was uttered at 
the moment the dirks were drawn, I 
suspect he internally considered it as 
a bugle note to battle. But this com- 
posure was soon to be shaken. The 
moment he perceived what had be- 
fallen his ancient and favourite ass, 
he started from his seat with unex- 
pected agility, and pulling a silver 
sonwerk varw from his girdle, cock- 
ed it, and unbuckled the panniers’ of 
the animal. The ashen hue of lis 
cheek waxed of a kindlier colour when, 
on removing the caparisons, he dis- 
covered that the missile had drawn 
blood, but only penetrated skin deep. 
It had been thrown from a hand so’ 
desperate and so powerful, that it 
forced its way through among two 
bunches of horn spoons, and the lid of 
a brass sauce-pan. © The old man un- 
cocked his pistol, replaced it in his 
belt, and, stroking the neck of the old 
and conscious animal, said, with 4 
visible and tender kindness, “ Thou 
auld sonsie beast—thou best picce of 
ass’s flesh that ever cropped corn— 
thou that hast balanced spoons on thy 
back to Mall Marshall and her seven- 
teen lad weans, and seen them :ill laid 
under the green turf, waes me! The 
living hand that harms thy life shall 
soon belong to a dead man, else let 
never man trust a — wi’ powder 
mair.” So saying, he led the aged 
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animal back to its stance, adding a 
piece of wheat bread to its pittance of 
corn, and then slowly returned an 
resumed his seat. All this in 
a few moment's space. I seen 
blood heated, and blood spilt at fairs, 
at trystes, and even at hill preachings, 
but I,had never witnessed mortal 
weapons drawn in morta! wrath before ; 
and aoe to look around for some 
edge to defend myself during the 
strife which I saw approach- 
ing. But the moment the thieftain 
cocked his pistol, a signal, I under- 
stood afterwards, that he was deeply 
incensed, and resolved to punish, the 
men who fronted each other in des- 
perate and deadly opposition, and all 
who were preparing to second 
them, recoiled and dropt their wea- 
and stood silent and dark, wait- 
to see on whom the storm would 
burst. The old man, however, sing- 
led out no one for punishment either 
by eye or by word, but, seated in his 
ier, resumed his labour at the 
horn, with an unruffled com- 
posure worthy of a saint. All the 
others, weary of the monotony of op- 
position. and strife, resumed their em- 
ployments—the chieftain began to 
croon, or sing in an under tone, a 
sey ballad of ancient adventure—the 
Galwegian tinker, imitating the ex- 
ample of the chief, ranted out some 
stray verses, which required the puri- 
Pieltibes on those who make family 
ieldings, and family Shakspeares, and 
the hammer of the hero of the Dub o’ 
Dryfe uced, from the bottom of an 
old » & corresponding clamour, 
for he was much too angry for song. 
Peace having resumed her reign 
once more in the unfinished mansion 
of the Laird of Collieson, the gypsie 
damsel, Katherine Marshall, walked 
slowly away to her place of repose, 
ing her beauties as she went in 
the uhar mantle. “‘ Damsel,” said 
the in, stopping her, “ hast thou 
ought on spit, in cauldron, in bottle 
in basket, to comfort this cannie 
with—he has heen leaping on 
of the Lagg hill for three lang 
and a dey, holding his two 
to the cauld moon, with deel 


ig 


it atween his lips, save the fiz- 
verse of a sang.” Willingly, 
with a smile that came direct from 
pr | pod the maid oe wy back, 
id—* It is nigh the supper 

hour, and the strange lad will like 
company—a single spoon is aye laithu- 
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ful”—and so she proceeded to 
supper, glad to be the means of p 
ing horns reeking with delicious soup 
in her companion’s hands, instead of 
cold and merciless steel. Two loaded 
panniers were placed on the floor, a 
cloth was spread over them—of its 
whiteness I have little to say—and a - 
sheaf of horn spoons was thrown down 
loose on this simple supper board, 
The clatter of these imstruments of 
cheer was the signal for supper, 
and instantly from all parts 
house came man and woman, he 
squatted down as they arrived around 
the table. From a cauldron that had 
sometime simmered on the fire, the 
damsel came charged, in succession, 
with two capacious basins turned out 
of the a a —_ tree, and 
hooped wi nds 0 copper ae 
placed them on the board, and the sa- 
voury steam of hares, and hens, and 
onions, ascended thick and luscious, 
and eddyed round our heads. A cake 
of meal, brown and thick, and bearing 
the knuckle marks of the maiden who 
brought it, was placed beside each per- 


son, the ns were snatched up, and 
all seemed to await the signal to com- 
menc ace, I dare not presume to 
call it—from the lips of the chieftain 


—whatever the old man’s wishes were 
—he was forestalled by the impatient 
Galwegean of the lineage of the Mac- 
grabs, who, plunging his spoon into 
one of the basins, sang out, “ Ram 
horns a piece and hae done we’t,” and 
instantly the spoons passed from the 
dish to the lip, and from the lip to the 
dish, with a rapidity I had never seen 
equalled. The soup, thick and brown, 
and delicious, and thickened with 
fowls both wild and tame and other 
choice things, began to vanish before 
the application of the guests, The 
damsel, who had seated herself beside 
me, and furnished my hand with a 
good implement of green horn, invited 
me, by many a kind look, to prove 
merits of her cookery. This pam 
formed with a good will, and a celeri- 
ty almost rivalling the proverbial 
prowess of Hughie Hiddlestane,. who 
supped the parridge of three mowers, 
to show he had no ill will to the 
house. My ability at the spoon was 
welcomed in the kindest manner, and 
the chieftain said, in his softest tone, 
“* Fair fall ye, lad—ye’re a red- 
chield—slow to meat and slow to 
wark—ye'll either make a good spoon 
or spill a fair horn.” 











As soon as we had emptied the 
basins of their savoury contents, the 
damsel removed them, and in their 
place uced a large jar full of 

ed re Drinking cups 
made of horn, both deep and wide, ac- 
companied it, and the guests proceed- 
ed to replenish and empty them with 
the tegularity and rapidity of platoon 
ing. The gloom and wrath which 
were ag on ie eeu of er of 
wegean, man of Dryfe Dubs, an 
the fi cans of Kate aoe be- 
to brighten up, smiles were suc- 
weded og ner mirth—mirth b 
laughter, loud, and long, and boister- 
ous. The names of the ancient heroes 
and heroines of the clan were toasted, 
and the toasts were accompanied by 
brief notices and allusions to their 
characters and their achievements.— 
The chieftain, hoary and furrowed, 
and his might subdued by the force 
of eighty years and odd, sat up erect, 
and joyous as the glories of ancient 
times arose to his recollection. The 
light of youth came back to his faded 
eyes in fitful and broken gleams.— 
* Ah! lads,” said he, with a tone of 
sorrowful reflection, and conscious that 
he was fallen on evil days and among 
little men, “the times are sadly 
changed—and man, once stately and 
stark, is now stunted and feckless— 
where is the fallow now like black 
Jamie Macall, the game cock of Glen- 
mannah, who threw a fat wether o’er 
the West Bow Port of Edinburgh, on 
a of a plack with a porter.” 
“ And sad and sair he rued it,” said 
Kate Marshall, ‘“‘ the deed was done 
in anger, and the poor creature bleated 
as it flew owre the wall, thirty feet 
high and three, and Jamie said he 
heard the bleat o’ the waefu brute in 
his lug as he lay on his death-bed !” 
“Then there was Jock Johnstone,” 
said the chieftain, heedless of his 
east reaneers illustrations, “‘ Rab’s 
ock of the Donkeydubs of Lochma- 
ben, kenned far and near by the name 
of double-ribbed Jock, who fought his 
way from among iron stanchells, with 
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nae better weapon i 


shall, known in his own sangs by 
name of Galloway Tam, who had sic 
a cunning hand that he stole the 
purse of Serjeant Macraw from his 
very belt, as he paid him for a new 
snuff-mull, and a for a wager o’ twall 
peanye— spe, by my fay, he had a 
d as strang as it was cunning, for 
he fought the het-blooded Highland- 
er wi’ a crabtree stick against cauld 
steel for a round sound hour, and 
then gae him back his purse to mend 
his sair banes.” ‘‘ Ah, dfather,” 
said Kate Marshall, “ my uncle was 
the pride o’ ancient Galloway. Com- 
— with him, what are those hand- 
ess and heartless coofs that carry on 
the calling now—reavers of auld wives 
haddins, and robbers of hen-roosts.— 
And yet thae sackless sinners sigh for 
the hand o’ strang Tam Marshall's 
niece—of a’ the miseries and dools 
that women are doomed to dree, that 
of bearing bairns to a gomeril is the 
saddest and the sairest.” ‘‘ And what 
serves all this sighing about auld 
times,” said the descendant of the 
Macgrabs of Galloway, ‘‘ the are 
gane when a stark chap, with a drawn 
sword, bought pleasure and wealth— 
the hempen might of civil law lies 
stretched over the land, and deel soupit 
it is else but a desperate foumart = 
—a cursed gird-an-girns to grip 
kinds of spulziers—slight maun to do, 
for might canna do, sae said Tam 


* Marshall, wight as he was, and sae 


say I—and talking o’ gallant Tam, 
I might do waur than gie ye ane of 
his sangs—he had a soul to make, and 
@ sweet voice to sing—sangs that shall 
live while heads wear horns, and that’s 
a right bauld boast.” © 


The audience seemed as prepared to listen as the Galwegean was to sing, and 
he accordingly delivered, in a kind of rough and careless chant, the following 
rude verses : 

1 
My love shall neither sigh nor sab 
ile men wear gold, and steel can stab, 
While moor-cocks, crow-birds, live i’ the 


wood, 
And flocks i’ the fold, and fish i’ the flood. 


When the linns ©’ Clouden have ceased to 


roar, 
The glen to grien for the gorlines gore, 
And the buds to shoot on Dalgonar tree, 
Then look for days of dool to me. 
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2 
The moor-hen swears by her 4 
tie corns the carle and his cor er 
She’s fatter far on the heather top, 


: 
| 
| 


The Galwegean ceased, oe tuples 


in 

ce the mixed greeting of the 

owl and raven, when fox glides 
under their secure roosts, followed 


bi y I be ridden by the reeket 
deil round the roons o Galloway,” 
said the descendant of the Macgrabs, 
** without saddle or sonks, if lady s 
fingers ever touched stented thairm to 
a better sang than that. I should 
like to see the lad that said no till’t—” 
“ Its a ballad o’ bauld bearing doubt- 
less,” said the chieftain, “ and brags 
o hership and bodily harm. Tam 


3 f 
When the hare has might to break " 
The feathers to flee wi the dead bint fea 
And the deer to bound o’er bank and river 
Wi’ an ounce 0” lead i’ th’ lapp o” his liver, 
Then may I dread that want and woe 
Will crack my might, and crush me low; 
Come maiden bonny, and frank, and free, 
Leave father and mother, and follow me. 


Marshall made sangs of a safter sort— 
he had a tender heart at times—jt 
aye grew hardened by the Candle- 
mas fair o’ Dumfries—whan men 
rade hame with dizzy heads and 
heavy purses. Kate Marshall, m 
winsome lass, e’en sing me thy uncle’s 
sang that he made for poor Chris- 
tian Kennedy o’ Cummertrees, whan 
the salt sea swallowed up the father 
o”’ her lad bairn.” The gay look 
of the gypsey maiden saddened as 
the old man spoke, and she sung, 
with a voice pecan | pathetic and 
sweet, some verses which I have never 
forgotten. 


CHRISTIAN KENNEDY'S SONG. 


1 
The lea shall have its lily bells, 
The tree its bud and blossom, 
But when shall I have my leal love 
Hame frae the faithless ocean. 
2 
Sair, sair I pled, and followed him 
With weeping and with wailing ; 
He broke his vow, and broke my heart, 
And sighed, and went a sailing. 


** Sweet be your tongue, my sonsie 
lass,” said the man of Galloway ; “ I 
shouldna scunner at a bed aneath the 
billows myself—providing I could be 
drowned within sight o’ Tongland, 
my native place—to have sae saft 
and tender a voice to warble. aboon 
me—Faith, I count it nae uncomfort- 
able thing to have a sweet sang sung 
by cherry lips about ane whan their 
head’s happit.”—“ And what voice 
shall sing owre thee,” said the iron 
man of Dryfe, who had no sympathy 
for the fame of song after the turf 
had opened and closed upon him— 
** The hooded crow shall have its 
sunket off yere brisket bane some 
mornin, and ye winna hear its croak— 
dom me, if ye will—” “ It’s now 
near ane o’clock,” said Kate Marshall’s 
cousin; “ and we maun count the 
sheep on Cursan Collieson’s hill-side— 


number the fat hens on Captain Ca- 


3 
All night I woo the tender stars, 
With eyes upturned and mourning, 
And every morn look to the sea, 
For my leal love returning. 
4 
Oh sweetly sweet would be the sleep, 
That knows no dream or waking, 
And lang and green may the grass grow 
Aboon a heart that’s breaking. 


poncrapin’s numerous roosts—see if 
the carse pool keeps a salmon with 
a fat mergh-fin—seek for a hare in 
the hedge, and a moorhen on the 
hill—and, aboon a’, pluck some ripe 
lumbs and apples for my fair and 
ind cousin Kate—We maun_ cease 
singing and rin.” 

Instant preparation was made for 
this excursion, and I had no doubt 
that the laird and the captain would 
mourn o’er their diminished flocks in 
the morning, and plan an expedition 
with hound and horn, against the 
foxes of Dalswinton wood and Queens- 
berry mountain. The alert Macgrab, 
and the cousin of bonny Kate, stood 
ready awaiting the signal to march 
from the chieftain, but the desperado 
from the Dub of Drufe shewed evi- 
dent reluctance to prepare, and seem- 
ed contending with some strong inter- 
nal feeling. He put his emotions in 
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rds: ‘“ By the spur o’ the John- 
pro i A and its a winged 
ane, if the sough of Christian Kenne- 
dy’s sang is no ringing in baith my 
lugs, like the wether’s bleat i’ the lug 
0 black Jamie o’ Glenmannah. De’il 


hae me if I’se owre prood ot. Kate, 
my winsome kimmer, hae ye nae sang 
—some kissing kind ane, to drive this 
wail o° dool and sorrow out of my 
lug. . Conscience, if ye'll sing me ane, 
I’se bribe your lips with a pocket-full 
o’ the sweetest plumbs that ever hung 
under a green leaf to the sun, d—n me 
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oF 
if I disna.” .The maiden 
looked on the Drysdale suppliant with 


mingled pity and scorn ;—but her 
grandfather said: “ Sing him a:san 

Katherine, my dow ; ‘its a sad thing 
to have the sough of a dirge in ane’s 
ear,—it never comes but dole and sor- 
row follow—dinna let him gang to 
his doom, may be, uncheered, if your 
tongue can charm him.” To her 
grandfather's request the maiden .com- 


THE GYPSEY’S SONG. 


1. 

0, haste ye, and come to our gate en’, 
And solder the stroup o’ my Tady’s pan : 
My lord’s away to hunt the doe, 
Quo’ the winsome lass 0’ Gallowa’. 

ns 2. 
I ha’e a pan 0” my ain to clout, 
Before I can solder your lady’s stroup ; 
And ye maun bide, my mettle to blaw, 
My winsome lass 0’ Gallowa’. 


Now, wad ye but leave your gay lady, 
And carry the tinkling tools wi’ me ; 
And lie on kilns, on clean ait straw, 
My winsome lass 0° Gallowa.” 


4. 
The fingers that starch my lady’s frills 
Never could carry your tinkling tools ; 
Ye’re pans wad grime my neck of snaw, 


Quo’ the winsome lass 0’ Gallowa’. 
During the y maiden’s song, the 
sky, which before had become cloud 


and overcast, darkened down to ear 

at once; thunder was heard nearer 
and nearer, and the crooked fires came 
flashing rapid and bright among the 
green branches of the forest. The 
applause which succeeded her song 
was sobered down by the presence of 
the tempest ;—I was busy with inter- 
nal prayer ;—the old man alone seemed 
unawed,—he snatched up the unfinish- 


ed harvest-horn that lay at his feet, and 
gave one brief blast : 


** Bairns, to 


plied, and » with an easy and arch 
grace, the I shall try to repeat 
to you. 

5. 
Her hair in hanks wden thread 
O’er her milky sh was loosely spread ; 


And her bonnie blue e’en blinked love below, 

My winsome lass 0’ Gallowa’. 
6. ® 

I took her by the jimpy waist ; 

And her lips stood templing to be'kist 

But whether I kiss’d them well or no, 

Ye may ask the lass 0’ Gallowa’. 


7. 
Now quat the grip, thou gypsey loon. 
Thou hast touzell’d me till my breath is 
done ; 
And my lady will fret frae bower to ha’, 
Quo’ the winsome lass 0’ Gallowa’. 


8. 
Ye’ve it the soldering-pan, my lass, 
yo ye hare scaled my inks 0° = Bree 
And m e caams ye’ve split in 
My hr iass 0° Gallows’. eS ee 
wark !” he half shouted, “ bairns to 
wark! when — are humbled 
we maun work,—a ing eye is aye 
steeked ;—a dunt 0’ irinder Kat a ote 
o’ fire are just the tongue and the light 
to make our trade thrive ;—mind, the 
fattest ewe has the fairest fleece; and 
the best hen sits at the wing o’ the 
cock ;—prime matters to remember.— 
Rin, rin while the light shines.”— 
And away started the gypsey marau- 
ders, leaving me alone with the h 
conductor of this roving horde, an 
his hopeful grand-daughter. 
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LETTER, FROM A PROPRIETOR OF ST ANDREW'S-8SQUARE, RELATIVE TO THE 
PROPOSED MONUMENT FORK LORD MELVILLE. 


one of th Proprietors of ‘St 
I aw one ose 
Andrew’s-square who have been fre- 
quently alluded to of late in your Ma- 
ine, as well as in certain other pub- 
as having been the means of 
aged em aor ir 
ooo the memory of the late Lord 
Melville, from being i 
which, I agree with you in thinking, is 
the best situation for it, either within 
or in the neighbourhood of this city. 
I have not the least intention of en- 
tering into any discussion on the sub- 
ject, nor do I think it would. be rea- 


sonable to request of you to admit any 
iti ar, , either on the 
one side or other, relative to a 


which has already occupied ful- 

fy enough of your valua le Miscellany. 
At the same time, I must confess, that 
I am anxious that such gentlemen as 
may choose to favour the public with 
* their speculations, should be fully ac- 
uainted with the facts of the case be- 
bre in to reason upon the sub- 
more so, that, from the 


ject ; and 
Tanguage em yed by a gallant member 
of aval Committee, whose letter 
in the last Number of your 
Magazine, and from certain other cir- 
cumstances which have recently come 
to my knowledge, I am fully convinced, 
that, however strange it may appear, 
the Committee are at this moment in a 
state of ep iderable | nermyee of the 
history and progress of their negotiation 
with the proprietors of St Andrew’s- 
square. I am aware that, in point of 
a official emp Ay cay gs 
proprietors e Square to 
ee communication of the Naval Com- 
This was doubtless a great 
omission on the part of the gentlemen 


the I am not mal- 
Nicapneeille Be thc eagles at to 
truth is, that I was not aware of it till 


after I had read the “ yo 
published by the Naval 


Committee on 6th March last. Even 
after that, I merely considered it ag g 
iece of neglect in point of etiquette ; 
I had reason to know that the ge. 
cretary to the Naval Committee had 
constantly had access to the whole of 
our minutes ; nor was it till I read the 
letter from “ One of the Committee,” 
that I came to be satisfied that this 
omission had been of more im 
ance than I had previously imagined. 
I cannot persuade myself that the ne- 
gotiation would ever have been broken 
off byes ye Committee been as 
well informed of our proceedings as 
we were with regard i theirs, nor 
that they would have neglected as 
they did a communication which was 
made to them by “ a learned lee 
man*” shortly before they ape 
their last resolution, (unless, indeed, 
they considered themselves bound b 
their ment with Sir Patri 
Walker,) had they known, that it 
was not with any proprietor of the 
square that any change of measures 
originated, and, that after they them- 
selves had agreed upon an ultima- 
tum, point after point was con- 
ceded by the proprietors, with no 
other view than that of eonsulting the 
feelings and desires of the Naval 
Committee, before any one of the 
members of the square ever thought of 
reeting against the erection of the 


- As I said before, I have no inten- 
tion of arguing the matter ; but trust- 
ing that you will agree with me in 
thinking, that in fairness and justice 
to all parties concerned, the facts of 
the case ought to be known to the 
blic, I hope you will have the 
indness to indulge me with inserting 
the following extracts from the mi- 
nutes of the proprietors of the square, 
to which I will annex no farther ex- 
planation than seems to me to be ne» 
cessary to render them intelligible to 
such persons as did not hear the verb- 
al statements by which they were ac- 





two of the proprietors 
in the Num 


I there are none of us who are incapable of acknowledging and endeavouring to 
y error which we may happen to commit, but this i i 
be induced to wi 


tleman was mistaken in 
w their objections, and 


Saris Pacouy, who said they had made the amende 

was also wrong, and both for the same reason, that those proprietors had 

a to terms more favourable to the Naval Committee, than they themselves 
signified their satisfaction with, before the negotiation was broken off. 
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companied, and from them I think 
you will be satisfied that the following 
js a correct detail of the facts of the 


case. 


Ist, The negociation was opened b 
a printed letter, dated 9th December 


1818, and signed by the secretary to 
the Naval Committee ; in which he 
asked ission of the Proprietors to 
erect the pillar in the square under 
certain conditions, once Pye all of 
them highly reasonable an r. 

On ae diet of the same Selith the 
Proprietors of the Square held a meet- 
ing, for the purpose of taking this let- 
ter into their a weve tbe 
only differences of opinion among them 
oo as to whether the pillar should 
be erected in the centre, or at the west 
gate of the Square, and whether an 
answer should be returned to the 
Naval Committee, consenting to the 
erection, before or after it should be 
‘ascertained whether the absent Pro- 
prietors would concur with those who 
attended the meeting. 

At this meeting, all the gentlemen 
who have ever been stated as een 
excepting one, were present, and it was 
beeen agreed, that the proposal 
of the Naval Committee should be ap- 
proved of, provided this general cogsent 
was’ got ; and several meetings of the 
Proprietors, and of their Committee 
were held for the of forward- 
ing the object in view. 
. @d, It had been signified, that it 

would be as cheap, and that the 

pie would be stronger, if it were 

ilt with a stair in the inside, than 
it would be if it were solid, and that 
be stair a be convenient 
when it shou necessary to repair 
the pillar. It was suggested, at one 
of our meetings, that in order to 
secure the pri of the Square for 
the sake of thé children of the Pro- 
prietors, and to prevent strangers from 
getting within the area, under the 
pretence of ascending the stair, the 
door of the Pillar should be built up, 
and should never be opened excepting 
when repairs were wanted. It was 
also thought, that lights might 
be combined with the pillar in such 
a manner, as to prove ornamental to 
it, and useful to the Square. 

These suggestions, together with 
the proposal, that the pillar should be 
erected at the side of the Square, were 
communicated to the Naval Committee ; 
and on the 9th of March 1819, they 

Vout. VII. 
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entered into the following resolution : 
‘* The Committee, having considered 
the extract of the minute of the Com 
mittee of Proprietors of St Andrew's 
Square, of date the Sth instant, here- 
by instruct their secretary to inform 
the Committee of Proprietors, that the 
Naval Committee cannot agree to the 
modifications by the pro- 
Rtedduntion ‘of Gaiy aoa baiting mp 
introduction and building up 
the door of the a 

$d, The different gentlemen who 
had proposed the modifications which 
I have mentioned, having beem pri- 
vately informed: of. this resolution 
of the Naval Committee, and being 
sincerely desirous to throw no obstacle 
in the way, withdrew their —_- 
tive p = the same y 
in agreeing to a being made in 
the villar, it was t advisable, 
that measures should be adopted to 
prevent the indiscriminate access of 
strangers. And whether the idea was 
correct in a legal view or not, it was also 
deemed necessary that this should be 
done before the pillar was erected,’ for 
this reason, that any condition agreed 
to beforehand by the Proprietors among 
themselves would have been binding 
upon them, and might have been:en- 
forced at any time by a minority, or 
even by one of their number; whereas 
a tion made after the pillar was 
finished, would have been liable to 
constant alterations at the pleasure of 
every meeting of Lt ee or of per= 
sons obtaining authority from non-resi- 
dents, however small the number of 
such meeting might be. 

This tion will explain the 
next resolution of the Committee of 
Proprietors, which was entered into 
on 20th March, 1819, in these terms: 
“ The Committee unanimously agree 
that no gas-light shall be com 
with the pillar; and that the door of 
the pillar shall be under lock and key, 
and entirely under the control of the 
Proprietors, and never = a — 
ing for necessary repairs, an an 
4 , i shall have the 

wer of a veto against opening e 
Seer, excepti for re i 

4th, This explicit offer was as expli- 
citly accepted by the Naval Commit- 
tee, by a minute dated on the same day, 
in which they state, that they consider 
the transaction with the Proprietors of 
the Square to be closed. Their minute 
was in these terms : ; f me having 
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m 
of ‘the Committee of Proprietors, 
(Here was engrossed the resolution 
last quoted, ) t The Naval Committee 


were of opinion, that having 
soa tones oy biey aoemeeind oth 


shall have had an opportunit 
of consulting with their comeitmenta” 
Sth, The being thus - 


HH 
4% 

oF ea 
ut 
PF ex 
¥ie? 


read, that the 
se of the and that the entrance 
to the same be by a door, secured by a lock 
ey: Thet be affixed to the 





[April 

» providing, that each individual pro. 
pnietor shall at all times have an effectual 
veto, against the said door being opened, on 
any condition, without his consent and la 


g the same, in or be- 
fore the month of May, 1821, and for pro- 
viding a fund for keeping the same in re- 
pair, in all time coming. 

“ Mr ” (the Secretary of ‘the 
Naval a * moved, and os» q- 
dopted the following motion, which was 
seconded by Mr » that the door 

not be opened on any condition, with- 
the consent and approbation of a majo- 








(the same gentleman) moved to approve of 
the ing as to the vete, and to 
mane, ton Seemann, 19 connaes Beat 
expedient arrangement tive to the mode 
of access to the Pillar.” 

6th, Th the veto had been 


do approve of th a ‘0 

e @ report o Commit- 
tee now read; that the i 
be erected in the centre of the Square, and 
that the entrance to the same be by a door 
secured by lock and key; that there shall be 
affixed to the » 48 soon as it is con- 
structed, a -conductor, to prevent risk 
from lightning.” 

This motion then proceeded to state as 
Ne ee ee ae 
secure the privacy of the Square ; » ine 
of proposing that the minute for that 
purpose should enact an absolute veto in 
govt peogristas,, B bene: at 0 eae © 
be si by all the Proprietors be imme- 
diately engrossed in the sederunt book of 
the Square, providing that the said door 
shall never be opened on any condition, 
‘without the consent and approbation of 
three fourths of the resident Proprietors, 
ing when the same shall be necessary 
purpose of repairs.” 


Then followed a repetition of the in- 


f 


Ze 














‘a 3 
structions to the Committee to commu- 
nicate with the Naval Committee, upon 
which ————- (the same member of the 


val Committee who had adopted the 


tion which had been so made by their 
secretary and member. Their min- 
utes of 31st March 1819, bear, 

* The minute of last i ing been 
read, it was resolved, phage i ty. enue 
seconded yand unanimous- 





of, and 
to be suffici- 


8th, The Committee of Proprietors 
of St eros We Square agreed to this 
new @ majority, at a meet- 
ing pa April 1819, two of 
their number, whodissented, signifying, 
verbally, that though, for the of 
unanimity, they would give up the 
veto, they still meant to insist that, 


Ww er the regufations to be adopted 
with to the door of the r 
might , they should be se be- 


ve rendered them mere rules, altera- 
ble at all times at pleasure. 


* 9th, A m ing of the proprietors 
e 
of the dane waa held, at which even 


the resolution, with regard to three- : 


fourths, was dropped, and no other 
security for the — of the Square 
required, than that four resident gen- 
tlemen should give their consent, in 
writing, before any person was admit- 
ted into the inside of the pillar. The 
resolutions proposed by those gentle. 
7 


Lord Melville's Monument. 


men, who wishied to aepesd of the 


spengeed Fal pe eget Senet 
the 21st day of May, 1521. amp! 
ee cr 
completely out 0 
area of the 4 to the propos- 
al of the Naval Committee. 
Stio, That the of the ietors to 
ceapet, by giving their convent tothe baibh- 
consent to a 
ing of the Pillar. 


have the management previous 
on a definitive basis, Mr . 

the following amendment to 
the 4th resolution: 





authorised, the i 
other : Tha ore ual 
shall, at all times, have a valid 


minutes, in precisely the words, 
anid “ intimened thai he take all 
such measures as he t deem ne- 


they dont appear in the minutes, 
were, besides, of a nature which would 
tempt me to break my resolution not 
‘to argue, I shall say nothing about 
them here. . 





62 
I trust you will now be able to judge 
whether the negotiation was broken off 
because one proposed new or fri- 
volous seodhions or, as “ one of the 
Committee” it, “ made illi- 
beral >” and stated “ futile 
objections,” or because the other party 
dep. ‘from ‘a condition A iso they 
at one time agreed to by an entry. 

in their own minutes, officially pond 
municated to the ietors of the 
uare, and did not choose to accept 

ef the very important modifications in 


Lord Melville’s Monument.” 





th fa hi : 
eir own favour which were offered of 
that condition. » And I have only fare: 
ther to add, that it was not till after al} 
this, that another proprietor, wearied 
out and disgusted with the number of 
meetings and disputes which there had 
been with regard to it, and especially 
with this refusal to abide by the 
which had been at one time distinctly 
agreed to, gave in a protest against the 
erection of the Monument <in the 
square. 

APROPRIETOR OF ST ANDREW’S-SQUARE. 





PROFESSOR BROWN’S OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND.* 


Im this volume is contained an ab- 
stract of Professor Brown’s S re= 
lative to the Physioiczy vi the Mind. 
\t was meant to serve as a text-book 
tor those attending his Lectures, and 
therefore the successive parts of the 
subject are discussed with a deal 
of brevity, but, at the same time, with 
so much clearness, as to render the 
book by itself an and satis- 
factory vehicle of the author’s leading 
doctrines, and to make the reader re- 
to find that it is broken off abrupt- 
ata interesti ; Dr Brown 
bb wnoble ie finish what is 
set forth in the table of contents. For 
the sake of our readers, we shall en- 
deavour to give an account of some of 
these new and remarkable speculations, 
of which till now there was no print- 
ed publication, to diffuse them’ d 
the limits of his class-room, and which 
cannot fail to be read with admiration 
for those penetrating talents, from which 
science must no longer hope to receive 
farther benefits. The through- 
out is remarkable for precision, and for 
the em 9 dew elegance with which 
it is used for the purposes of reason- 
ing. It is well known, that Dr Browa 
was in the habit of introducing, in his 
Lectures, many illustrations beautiful 
as or pictures ; but in the 
present publication these are 
enti withheld, so that the reader 
finds pauses cr relaxations from 
abstract reasoning. 
In what manner Dr Brown’s ideas, 
at the outset, differ as to one import- 
ant point, from those of former writers 


on the same subject, the following re- 
marks upon the nature of conscious. 
ness will show. 

** Consciousness has been generally con. 
sidered as a peculiar power of the mind, of 
which all our various feelings when present, 
are to be distinguished as objects, in the 
same sense as light is not vision, but the ob- 
ject of vision, or fragrant particles not smell, 
but pe of ah 

‘* This view, which appears to me y 
manifestly erroneous, seems to be a pling) 
that general error with respect to the mind, 
which, after endowing it with many Powers, 
—that are truly nothing more than certain 
relations of uniform antecedence of states of 
mind to other states of mind or to bodily 
movements,—learns to consider these Powers 
almost as sepayate entities, and assigns to 
each a sort of empire over phenomena, of 
which it is itself merely a name, expressive 
of a certain uniformity in the order of their 
succession. 

** Consciousness, in its widest sense, is truly 
nothing more than such a general name, ex- 
pressive of the whole variety of our feelings, 
In this sense, to feel is to be conscious, knd 
net to be conscious is not to feel. 

** The series of states in which the mind 
exists, from moment to moment, is all that 
can be known of the mind ; and it cannot, 
at the one wan, pat Se t 
states, one of consciousness, and one of some 
other feeling wholly distinguishable from it. 
Whatever its momentary feeling may be, 
simple or complex,—a sensation, a thought, 
an emotion—this feeling or peg sees state 
of the mind, which is said to be only the 
object of consciousness, as if consciousness 
were something different from a state In 
which the mind exists, is truly all the con- 
sciousness of the moment. 

* I am conscious of a particular feeling, 
means only J feel in a particular manner. 
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1620] 
.as regards the present merely, it ex- 

Antes WO cace of a particule fesling, 

Pr nothing more, . 

+ We may, indeed, look back on a particu- 
lg fagrng. a! ‘he roe preceding, as we 
look on some more distant event of 
years, that are past ; and from the belief of 
identity which arises intuitively in such a 
case, we may give the name of Consciousness 
to this brief retrospect and identification, as 
we give the name of Memory or Hemem- 
brance. to the longer retrospect. But the 
difference is a difference of name only. The 
remembrance is in kind the same, whether 
the interval of recognition be long or short. 
The whole complex state of mind, in such 
a case, is in strictness of language one pre- 
sent feeling,—one state of the mind and no- 
thing more ; and even of this virtual com- 
plexity, we find, on analysis, no other ele- 
ments than these—a certain feeling of some 
kind, the remembrance of some former 
feeling, and the belief of the identity of 
that which feels and has felt. If we take 
away the memory of every former feeling, 
we take away the very notion of self or 
identity, and with it every thing that dis- 
tinguishes the complex feeling which is 
termed Consciousness, from the simpler 
feeling of which we are said to be conscious. 

“ [tis but in a very small number of our 
feelings, as they succeed each other in end- 
less variety, that any such a ok and 
identifications of past and present feeling, in 
one self or continued subject of both, take 
place. The pleasure or pain begins and 

away, and is immediately succeeded 

at Aa aemneipe pains, or thoughts or 
emotions. In such a case, when there is no 
beyond the moment, and no no- 

tion, therefore, of self, as the continued 
subject of various feelings, the consciousness 
of the mind is either the brief simple pre- 
sent feeling itself, whatever that may be, or 
it is nothing ; and when it is mingled with 
@ retrospective feeling, there is no occasion 
Siodngaishod from, th ——— 
e cases of re- 
membrance, in which there is, inlike manner, 
eeling of the 


We do not suppose, that when at one time we 
look back on some event of our boyhood, at 
another time on some event of the i 
r, and, in both cases, identify the sub- 
ject of the past feeling with that which is 
j of ergernens eemnapiee inca 
in recognition at 

ele yan! ES yy 
ifically different in the two cases; and 
surely as little reason to suppose 
a specific difference, when, in an in- 
still shorter, the recognition of a com- 
mon. subject of two feelings has regard to 
& present sensation, and to one so recent in 
its freshness as almost to seem present still. 
From this extract it will be seen 
that Dr Brown views the thoughts 
and feelings of the mind as a mutually 


Hy 
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derived series, of which each succes-. 
sive phenomenon .is generated from 
the last, or from external me 
—the whole being so many different 
states of one sentient principle, and 
each state being uncom ed and 
simple, and including the whole es- 
sence of the mind so long as it lasts. 
But even this mode of. viewing the 
phenomena is not inconsistent with 
the notion of the mind having par- 
ticular faculties. for particular pur- 

A faculty means only the 
power of existing in @ particular state 
in relation to external objects ; for every. 
thought or feeling is a relation of some. 
kind to external objects. Cut off the 
mind’s communication with the oute- 
ward world, and take away the con- 
ception of things formerly perceived, 
and all thoughts and feelings would 
immediately cease. Now, it is not in’ 
consequence of any one quality that 
the mind is capable of existing in so 
many different relations to rnal 
objects, or (what is the same thing) 
to conceptions—and, if it be in conse-. 
quence of different qualities, these 
qualities may without impropriety 
be called powers or faculties. 

If the antecedent hen: oa state’ 
or affection of the mind were the 
sole cause of that which follows, then 
it would be unsuitable to speak of the. 
mind’s having permanent qualities ; 
but the consequent state results not 
merely from the antecedent tempor= 
ary state, but also from the permancat 
nature and constitution of the mind. 
If, on the other hand, it be said, that. 
each successive state includes the per- 
manent nature and capacities of the 
mind, and that, therefore, the ante- 
cedent state is the sole cause of what, 
follows ; it will be somewhat difficult 
to reconcile this notion with the per-. 
fect simplicity and unity which. Dr 
Brown spaniel m4 wor thn re 
state. In i mental identity, 
he makes the following observations : 


eee ee Te, 
ing objection to t. ’ 
me the perenne ae: 
things, it may be » are easily conceiv-. 
able, because a mass of matter admits of 
9 ae ye sap en of 
place atoms 

it. But oT edad bands oadheeh, io. 
lutely simple and indivisible, the same 
at, every moment, without addition; or 
subtraction, or possible change of parts, 
com, 'y incapa' 

tion, cannot admit of any difference what. 
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of tenden. 


be a complete 
pegged i eparacher, i any es. 


a5 The very old classification of Ge 
as to t 
_, sa scapnryh Sie Wit, hes little 


im to be on the d of pre- 
pa ge to the phenomena 
which it com 


Beef ec stheg her v0 
merable which belong neither 
to the one nor to the other. 

“ The arrangement of them under the 
Intellectual Powers of the Mind, and the 
Active Powers of the Mind, is as little wor- 
thy of adoption, It is indeed almost the 
same as the other, under a mere change of 
name. It does not all the phe- 

; for, how is it possible to class such 
as Grief, or the Emotion of Beau- 
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things—the others, psecsnpmmes 0 anne 
previous fe sof the itself. 

“ In this di then, of their ante- 
sion. rhe phen ——_ 

e 
of two. claettardhe Eexwemner rod 


TIONS OF THE Minp-—the INTERNAL 
AFFECTIONS OF THE MInD. .... i 


. 7 ~y soba sues 
mits of very easy ivision, ing to 
the bodily organs affected. ‘ 

** The latter may be divided into twe 
Orders—INTELLECTUAL STATESOF THE 
Minp, and Emotions. These Orders, 
which are sufficiently distinct in themselves, 
exhaust, as it oe oq to me, the whole 

of the 


“* When I say, however, that they are 
sufficiently distinet in their own nature, I 
do not mean to say, that they are not often 
mingled in one complex state of mind; in 
the same wa alee Seenegunnnas 
distinetly ae yr pe Ido not mean _ 


i 


| 


4 
E Ht 
brite 


ty in 
i i elementary feelings by 
refl in distingolehing, 'b 
pyre » tthe dhdmiaate of thy elee 
plex sensation of sight and hearing. 


“ 
Fed 
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a 
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e, and which had therefore, he 
thinks, been ‘too little noticed and 
commented upon by former philoso- 
phers, He says, 


* Our muscular frame would not be righit- 
ly estimated, if considered merely as that by 
which motion is performed. It is also truly 
an 0: of sense, 

** That it is capable, in certain states, of 
affording strong sensations, is shown by some 
of our most painful diseases, and by that 
oppressive uneasiness of fatigue which arises 
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has been over-exerted. But 

there are of a fainter kind, increas- 
Lo air ae te ate 
accompany the simpler contractions, 

and enable us in some measure to distin- 


guish, 
These feelings 1 conceive to form 
a very important element of many of our 


Cr 
has little suspected. 
« It is not to be supposed, however, that 
we are able, by a sort of instinctive ana- 
tomy, to distinguish the muscles of 
our frame, which may have been brought: 
together into play. Our muscular move- 
ments gn pe are almost always com- 
plicated ; our accom ing sensation, 
plicated in puch capes, & equally complex. 
But whether the number of muscles em- 
be more or less extensive, and the 
of their contraction be greater or less, 
there is one result of sensation which forms 
in every case one state of the mind ; and it 
is this joint result alone, which we distin- 
guish from other muscular sensations, that 
may have resulted, in like manner, from 
various degrees of contraction of the same 
or different muscles.” 

It is w the nature of these mus- 
cular fee ngs a Dr Brown founds a 
most original and remarkable specula- 
tion, with regard to our mode of per- 


ceiving ee extension, and the resist- 


ance and dimensions of solid bodies. 
Our first notions of these, he thinks, 
ate neither referable to sight nor to 
touch, but to the series of sensations 

ienced in bending the muscles, 
and the occasional interruptions of that 
series in grasping solid bodies. 

* 3 Let us once more consider the cir- 
cumstances in which the infant first exists, 
‘when he is the subject indeed of various 
feelings, but is i t of the existence of 
his own i e, and of every thing 
‘external. If we observe him as he lies on 
his littlé couch, there is nothing which 
strikes us more than his tendency to con- 
tinual muscular motion, particularly of the 
parts which are afterwards his great organs 
of touch. There is scarcely a moment while 
he is awake, at which he is not opening or 


closing his little fingers, or ing his little 
arms in some direction. Now, though he 
does not know that he has a muscular e, 


he is we susceptible of all the feelings that 
d muscular contraction in all its stages. 
From the moment at which his fingers begin 
to move towards the palm, to the moment 
at which they close on it, there is a regular 
series of feelings, which is renewed as un- 
ceasingly as the motion itself is renewed. 
The beginning of this series, as in every 
ov regular re par: of ney - after 
ife, leads to the expectation of the parts 
which are to follow; and, like any poe 
number of continuous parts, the whole se- 


(Apri 
ries, whether merely remembered as past, 
or anticipated as future, is felt as of a cer. 
tain length. The notion of a certain 

lar and limited — is thus acquired, and 
very soon becomes abitual to the mind of 
the infant ; so habitual to it, that the ‘first 
feeling which attends the beginning con, 
traction of the fingers, suggests, of itself, a 
length that may be expected to follow. 

‘* Jt must be remembered, that it is the 
mere length of a sequence of feelings, at. 
ag pe ar peer of which I 
speak, not of any knowl of muscu. 
lar parts contracted. The infant does not 
know that he has fingers which move, even 
when, from an instinctive tendency, or other 
primary cause to which we are ignorant how 
to give a name, he sets them in motion; 
but when they are thus in motion, and a 
consequent series of feelings already familiar 
to him has commenced, he knows the regu. 
lar series of feelings that are instantly to 
follow. 

« In these circumstances, let us imagi 
some hard body to be placed on_his little 
palm. The muscular contraction takes 
as before, to a certain extent, and with it a 
part of the accustomed series ; but, from the 
resistance to the usual full contraction, there 
is a break in the anticipated series of feel- 
ings, the place of the oe portion of 
which is supplied by a tactual feeling com- 
bined with a muscular feeling of another 
kind—that feeling of resistance which has 
been already considered by us. As oftenas 
the same body is placed again in the hand, 
the same portion of the series of feelings is 
interrupted by the same new complex feel. 
ing. It is as little wonderful, .therefore, 
that this new feeling should or be- 
come representative of the particular length 
of which it supplies the place, as that the 
reciprocal tion of one object by an- 
other should be the result of any other asso- 
ciation as uniform. A smaller body inter 
rupts proportionally a enero of the 
accustomed series—a larger a larger 
ens and, while the notion of a certain 

iength of sequence interrupted, varies thus 
exactly with the dimensions of the 
object felt, it is not very wonderful that the 
one should become representative of the 
other; and that the particular muscular 
feeling of resistance, in combination with 
the tactual feeling, should be attended with 
notions of different lengths, exactly accord- 
ing to the difference of the length of which 
it uniformly supplies the place. 

* The only objection which I can con 
ceive to be made to this theory—if the ct 
stances be accurately stated, and if the in- 
adequacy of touch as itself the direct sense 
of , have been sufficiently shown—t, . 
that the length of a sequence of feelings ® 
so completely distinct,n character, as to be 
incapable of being blended with tactual no- 
tions of space. But this objection, as I fiat- 
ter myself I have proved, arises from 
tention, not to a few only of the phenomens 
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of tactual measureifient, but to all the phe- 

noinena ; for in the measurement even of 

tle most familiar object, as we have seen, a 

difference of the mere rapidity or slowness 
: its 


en, begin and end in uniform order ; 
anticipation of which is fulfilled as often 
oy henedbadewe d them. At 
; wever, they are ed, without 
! wien tle pati os geome external 
ce has been placed in his hand. He 
expected the whole of the accustomed se- 
ion of it is now 

3 and since all 

was conscious in himself at the 

ing the interruption, was ex- 


in the many former in- 
took 


represents a number of con- 

ing that gives rise 

i 3 and we have 

thus, however obscure they may be As first 
conceived by him, the rude elements, which 
afterwards become more distinct in his no- 
tion of a of external thi Matter 
is that w! is without us—which has 
gens ay resists our effort to compress 


Thus he thinks that our notion of 
is entirely founded upon a series 
successive feelings experienced in 
ing the muscles, and that the no- 
tion so formed is afterwards transferred 
to sensations received through the me- 
dium of other organs, and accompanies 
them only as an acquired perception. 
He conceives that tic nerve reé- 
ceives only the sensation of colour— 
that we do not originally perceive co- 
lour spread out in particular figures, 
but that we ascfibe extension to colour 
in consequence of the series of muscu- 
lar sensations experienced in moving 
the eye along the partsof a figure. In 
Vou, VII. 
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this hypothesis there is far more ori- 
ginality and invention shewn than in 
any former theory concerning the same 
subject. In so far as regatds the per- 
ception of by sight, it is, how- 
ever, so revolting to our natural feel- 
ings or original im ions, as almost 
to preclude serious belief. We are ir- 
resistibly led to attribute to colour the 
same connexion with the perception of 
space, as its cause really has with space 
in the external world. .The muscular 
sensations experienced in moving the 


“eye may remind us of succession and 


ange in altering the spliere of vision ; 
but the relations of parts in a simple 
figure appear to be perceived instan- 
taneously ; nor perhaps, if the 
occupies but a small space in the 
of vision, does the perception of the 
relations of its parts employ any move- 
ment of theeye. Aseries of muse’ 


changes of sensation may be conceiv 

a) nie something . e = feeling 
of linear progression ; but the propor- 
tions of a figure "lengthways and 
breadthways (which, even when irre- 


gular, are often ved instantane- 
ously with the utmost distinctness) 
would require to be fre nted by a 
very great number of hifferent rains 
of muscular sensations, corresponding 
to the different positions of the points 
that were com in the 
number in far greater the 
mind seems capable of recollecting or 
arranging = ae : on. soe t= 
ever degree of probability ma as- 
cribed to Dr Brown's Notions inet 
ing perception, they are, beyond dis- 
ute, an i ee Faces to bad 
previ n thought upon 
subject. The — of space have 
always proved most fertile source 
of difficulties to those who have specu- 
lated upon ion, Former ‘meé- 
taphysicians saw that the perception of 
them accompanied ‘some sensations, 
but that the ema Of space were 
not themselves the causes of sensation ; 
while all other objects of. perception 
were causes of sensation, Dr Brown 
has endeavoured té shew that nothing 
is made known to us by the senses but 
objects that sré causes of sensation 
and that spate is ot an Object Of pre- 
sent perception, but of memory, our 
notions of it being founded entirely 
upon thesuccession of parti in re- 
membered trains of sensations. 
Having, in the first part of the vo- 
lume, discussed x external affections 
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of the mind, he next proceeds to con- 
sider the internal affections, which he 
subdivides into intellectual states and 
emotions. The part which relates to in- 
tellect is all that is found in the pre- 
sent volume, which was published in 
an unfinished state, before the inter- 
Pee any relative to the emotions, 
had got ready for the press. 

In examining the intellectual states 
of the mind, the author shows admi- 
rable powers of analysis. His obser- 
vations are clear, com ive, and 


3; and the following quota- 


satisfactory 
tion will enable the reader to ive 
something of his mode of thinking. 

“* Our Intellectual States of Mind, how- 
ever much they ma differ, will 

found, even in their minutest variations, 
to exhibit only two generic diversities, —di- 
Versities which, in the ordinary metaphysi 
sense of ae terms, may be very 
nearly phrases, Conceptions, and 
Peeling:  taeyerse Our whole trains of 
thought, if we abstract from them the Sen- 
sations which external objects may occasion- 
ally induce, and the emotions that may fre- 


z 


quently mingle with them, will be found to 
be com of these, and of these alone. 
It is the nature of the mind to be sus- 
ceptible of in certain trains ; one per- 
ception or conception suggesting, or, in other 
words, having for its immediate consequent, 
some other conception: as when the sight 


of a picture suggests the Artist who painted 

th ad Gis etenention of tho padhage siegest, 

in like manner, the name of some other ar- 

pager apr and this afterwards 
ey in whi . of taint 

iefly 2 — School of painting 
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jectural, the name of Simple Suggestion; 
meaning by that phrase to express nothing 
more is actually observed by us,’ in 
the readiness of certain feelings to arise af, 
ter certain other feelings, as resemblances 
of former perceptions or conceptions or other 
preceding states of the mind ; and restrict. 
ing the phrase uniformly to such simple se. 
quences of the similar feelings, exclusively 
of all notions of relation of object to object, 
that may occasionally arise from them, and 
be intermingled with them. 

** Our trains of thought are not compos- 
ed, then, merely of such conceptions, or 
other resemblances of former feelings, that 
begin, and continue, + a pass away, as it 
were separately, without im us 
with ~ar siete relation which they bear 
In the same manner as one conception sug. 
gests another conception, -~ perception or 
conception of two or more objects suggests 
or gives rise to certain feelings of relation, 
which, as states of the mind, differ from the 
mere tions or conceptions themselves, 
that have given rise to them, not merely.as 
these ptions or conceptions to 
differ my a0 other, but generically as a 
distinct order of feelings. 

‘“‘ There is an original tendency of the 
mind to the one species of suggestion, in 
certain circumstances, as much as to the 
other; and as to the one of these, which 
affords us mere copies of former feelings, I 
have given the name of Simple Suggestion 
to the other, which developes a new order of 
states of mind, in our feelings of relation, I 
give the name of Relative Suggestion ;— 
using the term Suggestion in both cases, as 
that which expresses most simply the mere 
general fact of the rise of the feelings in 
succession, without involving any hypo+ 
thesis as to processes of former association, 
or any other circumstances, that may be 
ed or erroneously supposed to connect 

em.” 


He afterwards enters into an inqui- 
ry concerning the principles, accord- 


of ing to which simple suggestion takes 


lace. After taking a survey 
r Hume’s opinions concerning the 
laws of association, Dr Brown con- 
cludes, that all the relations by which 
conceptions suggest each other, may 
be traced into Resemblance, Contrast, 
and former Proximity, He even in- 
clines to think, that suggestions, both 
of Resemblance and Contrast, may, by 
farther analysis, be resolved into the 
single principle of proximity. 
** The general fact of the rise of one con- 
ion, in immediate ion by some 
ion or perception, is shewn, as 
all the phenomena of our 


er 
I have said, 
t; and it could scarcely fail 


trains of 


to be soon remarked, that the suggestion is 
not wholly vague and indiseriminate, but 


that certain conceptions are, according @ 
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gircumstances, more readily than 
others. Of the knowledge of this readier 
ion, the use of verbal . even 


in rudest state of barbarous life, is a 


sufficient proof; as are all the rude symbols 
of every sort, that are employed by the most 
i t tribes in the first dawnings of ci- 
Wization, for recording events in which 
they have nationally or individually taken 
interest. 

«¢ What even savages could not fail to dis- 
cover, must have been remarked by philoso- 
pase of onery Age Yet, though the ten- 

ency to particular ions must have 
béen the basis of all practical education, so 
little attention had been speculatively paid 
to the laws which regulate them, that Mr 
Hume, in reducing under a few general 
heads the phenomena of * the association of 
ideas,” in his Essay on that subject, con- 
ceived himself to be the first who had at- 
tempted any such ment. 

“ The opinion of the originality of the 

mpt was indeed an erroneous one; since 
a brief enumeration of the kinds of reminis- 
cences, very similar to his own division of 
them, is to be found in one of the Works 
of the Founder of the Peripatetic 
Philosophy, and in other works of interven- 
ing authors, both of the time of the school- 
men and of more recent date. But the high 
authority of Mr Hume’s name has given to 
his classification an importance and a conse- 
quent claim to our consideration, greater, 
than in other respects it might just- 

h be considered as deserving. 

“© Resemblance, Contiguity in place or 
time, and Causation, are, according to him, 
the principles of association of our ideas. 
Causation, it is evident, on his own princi- 
ples, may be reduced to the head of Conti- 

ity, of which it is in truth the most ex- 
quisite example; and Contrast, which he 
endeavours in vain, by a sort of obscure and 
almost contradictory analysis, very unwor- 
thy of his general acuteness, to reduce un- 
der the mixed influence of Resemblance and 
Causation, is at least as well entitled to 
form a te class, as either of the two to 
which he would a it. 

* It is, perhaps, however, only in conse- 
quence of our imperfect analysis af the phe- 
nomena of Suggestion, that it has been 
thought necessary to reduce them under dis- 
tinct heads. It appears to me at least not 
improbable, that, on a mere minute exam- 
ination, they may all be found to admit of 
being considered as examples of the single 
influence to which Mr Hume has given the 
name of Contiguity; and that every sug- 

ion, therefore, may be necessarily of 

ings that have previously co-existed, or 
been so immediately proximate in succes- 
sion, that the rapid sequence, where one 

ing has scarcely ceased when the other 
has begun, may be considered almost like 
co-existence. 

** Resemblance, for example, is said to 
be a principle of association. But, if one 
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object resemble another, it must resemble it 
i circumstance or number 
of circumstances. There must be some part, 
therefore, greater or less, of the 
perception or conception of each, that is the 
same, or nearly the séme, as some part of 
the complex perception or ion of the 
other ; and as, in both alike, this common 
element has co-existed with the other ele- 
ments of the complex whole, it may, in ei- 
ther case, when only one of the objects is 
present to our perception or our thought, be 
sufficient for the reciprocal suggestion of 
the similar object, and may produce this 
oo without any other influence than that 
of the mere proximity of one te the 
other parts that have before etl ae with 
it. In-like manner, when two objects are 
strongly contrasted in any quality, they 
must agree at least in this one respect, that 
they are both ex i in relation to 
that quality; they are extremes of it, though 
different extremes. Each, therefore, sing- 
ly, may have excited this common sentiment 
of extraordinariness with to the same 
particular quality ; and the feeling of ex- 
traordinariness with to the same 
quality, that has attended the perception of 
both objects, may, like any other part of a 
complex whole in which two objects agree, 
be sufficient to produce a reciprocal sug- 
gestion, by the influence of mere co-exist« 
ence. , 

In treating of simple suggestion, Dr 
Brown remarks, that he considers a 
tendency towards suggestions by ana- 
logy as the principle cause of what is 

ed genius in individuals, as it serves 
greatly to diversify the order of our 
conceptions, and so to lead to inven< 
tion; for, he observes, it is evident 
there could be nothing new in the 
products of suggestion, if objects, ac- 
cording to their mere proximity on 
former occasions, were to suggest only 
the very objects that had before co-ex- 
isted with them: but there is a per 
petual novelty of combination when 
the images, that rise after each other 
by that shadowy species of resemblance 
which constitutes analogy, are such as_ 
never existed before together, or in 
immediate succession. 

So much for the succession of mere 


conceptions in the imagination, and the 
laws that regulate their succession. 
He next to examine, under 


the name of “ Feelings of Relation,” 
those states of the mind which are 
commonly ealled Acts of the Under- 
standing. 
We cannot long consider two or more ob- 
jects, without being impressed with some re- 
lation which they seem to bear to each other : 
and this tendency to the suggestion of feel- 





Ww 
* 4 of 
pet niles oi ecacenn 
po ange cn ar 
i be to rise to a 
Ty iran hedings of sation 
Jn conformity with our ariginal view of 
a asone rye cam a Rea of 
(o-existence or ions of Succession ; ac- 
eee & 6 Coren er oa 
i i -~ eee 
high is expreseed, in its double 


reduced under the following heads; Posi- 
tion,—Resemblance or Difference,—Propor- 

— ee,-Comprehensiveness, or the 
Seton whi @ whole bears to the parts 
that are contained in it. When we say of 
a cottage, that it stands on the slope of a hill ; 


= os sto 
he cottage in 


say, it contains only three small cham- 
bers,—in these few simple references, we 
have illustrated the whole possible variety 
of the Relations of Co-existence ; which may 
be induced indeed by various objects, with 
various specific differences, but which, gen- 
erically, must always be the same with 
these, Indeed, by an effort of subtlety, 
warrant, it might be possible to reduce still 
more even this small number, and to bring, 
or force, the relations of rtion and de- 
gree under the more comprehensive relation 
of a whole and its various parts. But at 
the number under which I have arrang- 

+ 48 it appears to me to be in its or- 
of distribution very easily intelligible, 
seems to me also sufficient for exhausting 
the whole pomnaness, for which it was ne- 
cessary to find a place and a name. 

We look on two cottages :—we are not 
merely impressed with all their sensible 


i with which each tely, in 
perception, might have affected us eanetly 
the same manner as when we perceive 
them together; but we consider them rela- 
tively to each other or to other surrounding 
things. We think of them, therefore, in 


the notion 
reference, 


size of so diminutive a 
it is therefore Jess beautiful 


eir 
various proportions, with their comparative 
degrees of beauty or convenience or other 
qualities, and with their comprehensiveness 
with regard to the number of parts which 
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CAprit 
they respectively contain. The suggestion 
or instant sequence of any one of these feels . 
ings of relation, after the joint f of 
the two objects, seems as little ious as 
the mere perception of the objects after the 
necessary previous ic change, or as 
other sequence of feelings whatever: and 

‘te eubjocs act us far Yogurt 
ject, the subject itself, as far as ‘the 
mere simple feeling of relation in any parti. 
cular suggestion, would scarcely seem to 
stand in need of any elucidation. 

- The dispute concerning the nature 
of general ideas (or what is present to 
the mind as the subject of abstract 
xesoussing) is next treated of. Dr 
Brown thinks that, in reasoning con. 
cerning a species, there is certainly 
present to the mind a conception of 
those qualities in which the individu. 
als of the species correspond. He says, 
«s HH. When a eseanilaptel is felt in ies 
of the obvious ities of external sense, 
as when we look on a portrait or pictured 
landscape, and think of the person or the 
scene that was meant to be represented by 
it ;—no difficulty is felt by any one, in con- 
sidering the relation. A portrait, or a land. 
scape, involves no technical word of my- 
stery ; andthesimple process of nature, there- 
fore, in which feelings of resemblance arise 
in the mind after certain ptions or con- 
ions, is all of which we think. But 
when we are called by philosophers to con- 
sider the circumstances on which classifica- 
tion is founded ; though all that takes 
place in this process as essential to it, is a 
feeling of resemblance of object to object, 
less extensive indeed as to the number of 
similar circumstances than in a portrait or 
landscape, but still exactly of the same 
kind, when considered as a mere feeling or 
mental state ; we seem immediately to see a 
thousand difficulties, because a thousand 
words of terrible sound start instantly on 
our conception. Yet when, on looking suc- 
cessively at a square, an oblong, a rhombus 
and a rhomboid, we class them all verbally 
as four-sided figures, we make as simple 
and as intelligible an affirmation, in stating 
the similarity of these figures in one com- 
mon circumstance, as when we say of any 
— in our chamber that it is like the 
tiend for whom it was painted. The two 
affirmations express nothing more tkan a 
feeling of resemblance in certain respects ; 
and, if we had never heard of the contro- 
versy in the Schools as to the nature of 
Universals, we should as little have —< 
ed of the one affirmation as of the other, 
that it could give occasion to any fierce lo- 
gical warfare. Still less could we have sus- 
pected, that philosophers who do not deny 
that we are capable of feeling the resem- 
blance of a piece of coloured canvass to the 
living person whom it represents, are yet 
unwilling to allow that we feel the slightest 
general resemblance of a square, an oblong, 
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steel terest eta 
when we 
w four-sided it pry ti ause we have any 


common » or any 
i or notion whatever, di 
tinct from the ion of the separate fi- 


» that an error which ap- 


m 
fe the talents of those who 

have maintained it, a one, show 
yee have waited in iin support, with the ex 
ception of a very few names, the genius of 
the most eminent metaphysicians of our own 

and other countries. 

The essence of this theory of generaliza- 


tion is, that we have no general notions, or 
general feelings of any po pire ga a 


objects,—that there is nothing general but 
raed names, or other is, which 
olution Uncrefoe, af Species; Genus, Or 
’ re, enus, Ure 
der, and Class, the ent is consti- 
, as truly as it is defined by the mere 
word that expresses it, without any relative 
feeling of the mind as to any common cir- 
prone of resemblance inhermnewaate be- 
tween the primary m 0) separate 
objects, and the eT ee that 
ranks them together. 

He justly argues, that before ar- 
ranging objects into a class, or species, 
- =e first have had a previous feel- 
ng of their agreement in some parti- 
meg which rendered them fit to be 
classed together ; and that the concep- 
tion of this quality common to them, 
with the canyiction, that it is to be 
found in each of them, is all that is 
necessary to constitute our general 
idea of the class. Yet, in different 
cases, there are very great differences, 
with regard to the fitness of the com- 
mon quality, to be conceived distinct- 
ly by itself. 

In some cases, one definite con- 
ception can represent the common 
quality, and can be applied successive- 
ly to the whole individuals of the spe- 
cies without suffering much change or 
modification. As, for instance, when 
we say, “ all flowers with four white 
leaves,” the conception of four white 
leaves may continue present to the 
mind during all our reasoning con- 


ing the species. aoe in other 
cases, the common ® x 
some shifting telstion, Lisl canker 
be represented by a one definite and 
permanent eoneeption, kept steadily in 
view: As, for instance, when we say, 
** all numbers — seventy,” t 
common quality here, is a proportion 
which seems to bauly reprovented by 
the words ; and of which no perma-' 
nent or. distinct conception can be 
formed, as it is different in each case. 
Probably, in abstract reasoning, the 
mind resorts to a great many shifts, 
and performs its operations in a very 
irregular manner. It retains a clear 
conception of the common quality, so 
long as itcan. When it is no longer 
possible to do so, it probably lays hold 
of some subordinate circumstance in 
relation to it, which can be kept per- 
manently in view: As, for instance, 
in speaking abstractly of the minor 
proposition of a syllogism, we may 
sometimes be contented to consider it 
as merely something holding an inter- 
mediate place between the major and 
the conclusion, which again may be 
considered as only the first and last 
a in the series, when we 
ave not before us any particular syl- 
logism, or minor proposition. And, 
probably, our last resort is really to 
mere nominalism ; keeping the mind. 
ready, however, for immediately fly- 
ing to the common quality when par- 
ticulars are presented to us. 

As we have mentioned abpye,. the 
part of the work which relates to the 
Emotions remains unpublished, a cir 
cumstance a i — —_ 

intment for. present, ough 
the defect may perhaps be afterwarils 
supplied from Dr Brown's 
The present volume, even in its unfi- 
nished state, is considerably larger 
than that abstract which was publish- 
ed of Professor Stewart’s Lectures, 
for a similar purpose. There is no- 
thing in it left obscure for the sake of 
brevity, (whatever might have been 
the interest of more copious illustra- 
tions) and it is not yet known whe- 
ther there is an intention of publish- 
ing Dr Brown's Lectures in a more 
ample and perfect form. Perhaps the 
completion of the present volume 
would be the best step, in the mean 
time. 
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STANZAS, WRITTEN UPON ROBERT, THE SON OF CAPTAIN S. SHAW, OF THE 
" ROYAL ARTILLERY, NOW A RESIDENT IN THE EAST INDIES—A CHILD FIVE 


YEARS OF AGE. 


By James Crosstey, Esa. 


1. 


ITCHING — to br a given 

to as y ue— 

i —~ of chil "s Heav’n 
ature’s pencil drew ! 

as the holy hymn 


soiniel chemin, 
gladdening, as fountain near 

eets the desert’s wanderer— 
irik: unt capa 

, as if earth, ’s despising, 
if from marble cold . 


SEoFes 
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re 
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prisoner of its coral seal ; 
Till sund’ring, when it shows beneath 
A lip vam ure itself might breathe— 
As leaves, when by the breeze untwin’d, 
They show the downy peach behind. 
2. 
Born, where the giant Ganges pours 
His streams magnificent along, 
Mid sunny groves and golden bow’rs, 
Which breathe aloft immortal song ; 
?Mid solemn es and thickets lorn, 
By Brachman’s worshipp’d footsteps worn ; 
And now a flow’r of Eastern birth 
to a colder Be a 
Torn its t genial stem 
(1) the Western diadem, 
Oh F sat sadn = ans doe 
Unhurting with arro leetness— 
The gentlest coos of the aie 
vec bs Avead sncpadee tw pt arya 
May o’er that flower some Sylph of Air 
With more than parent’s fondness hover ; 
Hang o’ér its sweets with watchful care, 
And all its budding charms discover— 
Unfold its beauties one by one, 
And ope its blossoms to the sun. 
8. 
Far, far from thee be sorrow’s 
Pr or ne 
y may joy for ever light 
Witht omcnd mirth and heav’nly glad- 
ness ; 
For sure thou should’st a temple be, 
From such inviolate and free— 
An constructed fane, 


ight, 
eS 5 


angel-like 
With nought of earthly mould or stain 
A mirror only sent from high, 
To catch the glories of the sky ; 


And sure that forehead, white as snow, 
That smooth and yet unwrinkled brow— 
That face eternally serene— 

That eye where Eden’s self is seen—« 

To wound, to mark, destroy, deface, 
And all their characters of grace, 

With grief or sorrow’s piercing edge, 

*T were sin—’twere more than sacrilege. 


4, 
Tho” Sorrow’s lot is borne by each, 

And Man’s sad cup on earth is care, 
And bold is he who Pain will teach, 

To torture these, and those to : 
Yet some should sure be left Mankind, 
The solace of their woes behind, 

To gild this Lazar House with beams 
That emanate from Light’s pure streams, 
On life to throw one transient ray, 

And give its night the blaze of day ; 
Some, some there are, to whom their weak- 


ness 

Itself, should strong protection yield, 
Whom Innocence, and Angel M 

Should cover as a seven-fold shield. 
The great, unmourn’d, may fall or die, 
But such shall have our sympathy. 
When tempest’s force, or lightning’s stroke, 
Cleaves from its base the lofty oak, 
Unmov’d we see the mighty bound 
That throws its greatness to the ground ; 
But who can see, and see unheeding, 

The rose, but op’ning, fade away, 
The mildew on its beauties feeding, 

And blights corrode its sweets away ?— 
Or who can see, with eyes unwet, 

Uptorn the lovely violet ? 


5. 

Such, oh! may such be ne’er thy fate ; 

Thy couch may withering anguish flee - 
May all that decks the good and great, 

Its trophies lend to honour thee, 
And fox. on thee while here a guest 

Of joy the giver and partaker, 
A thing not blessing more than blest, 

An angel made, and angel maker,— 
An orb, whose glorious course of fire 
No clouds can veil, or length can tire, 
Whose lamp of light, and sundrawn flame 
Shall, like its source, be still the same ; 
Or, as the symphony that springs 
From some unseen, ethereal strings, 
Which hearing, man in wonder lost, 

That sounds so sweet should stray below, 
Gives to the breeze his soul, as tost 

Its magic whispers come and go, 
Lists to its notes, as sweet they play, 
And hears his grosser parts away. 

6. 

°Tis sweet to pause as on we creep, 

Up Life’s precipitous ascent, 
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And turn to view, from summit steep, And while to earth’s enduring race 
A new race Laaeeenivie wank This mind and mem’ry shall belong, 

In youth’s ated dave; and journeying all, In them, thy beaming charms and face _, 
As guests to some rich festival ; Shall ever live and linger long. 

To watch them stray from side to side, Charms which, as some bright form,—some 
Nor fear the bandit gang of pain, k 

And then, with minds new purified, Of light and life our youth that met, 
Resume our pilgrimage again. ’Tis man’s first work, and best, to mark,— 

Yes, such a gladd’ning sense of glee His last, and hardest to forget. 

Hath oft thy presence shed on me ; Manchester, 13th. March, 1820. 





Hosz Danica. 
No. I. 


Hakon Jarl, a Tragedy ; 


We are about to introduce to the 
acquaintance of our readers, a great 
poet of Denmark, whose compositions, 
in his native language, have rendered 
him the chief living pride of his own 
country ; while his German versions 
of these same compositions have en- 
titled him, according to the judgment 
of his most enlightened contempora- 
ries, to sit with the full privileges of 
an honoured denizen among the heirs 
and representatives of the illustrious 
founders of the modern poetry of 
Germany. The most severe of Ger- 
man critics are constrained to admit, 
that Oehlenschlager writes the lan- 
guage of Schiller as correctly, as if its 
accents had been the earliest that ever 
fell on his ear—so that we might very 
safely have considered him in the light 
of a proper German classic, and pro- 
ceeded to analyze his works in part of 
the same series which has already 
made known to the readers of Eng- 
land the merits of Adolphus Miillner, 
and Francis Grillparzer. But every 
man of genius owes to his own coun- 
try the sacred debt of cultivating, 
preserving, and cherishing her lan- 
guage ; and as Oehlenschlager has, in 
ppite of many temptations, adhered 

h life to this rule of duty, we 
should think ourselves very much to 
blame were we to treat him merely as 
a German poet. ‘The literature of 
which he is the chief living ornament, 
is indeed closely allied to that of Ger- 
many ; but it has been developed, not- 
withstanding, in a manner perfectly 
in dent. It is as different from 
the literature of Germany as the li- 
terature of Germany is that of 
England—or as the literature of Por- 
tugal is from that of Castille. Acting 
upon the same general principle of 
art, which has swayed the greatest of 


by Adam Oehlenschlager. 


the German masters in their most suc« 
cessful efforts, the Danes have, in con- 
sequence of this very adherence, be- 
come poets of a totally different order 
from the Germans. Like them, they 
are intensely national—and that single 
circumstance points out abundantly 
both the nature of the resemblance 
they bear to them, and the wide mea~ 
sure of the difference which obtains 
between them. Drawing their ima- 
gery from the kindred, but far purer 
sources of Scandinavian mythology and 
romance—and applying these, and all 
the other instruments of their art, to 
the illustrations of the history, the 
manners, and the old life of a kindred 
also, but nevertheless a very different 
people,—the poets who sing of the 
downfall of Odin, and the rearing of 
the Cross among the rough Earls of 
the Baltic shores, are in no danger of 
being confounded, by such as have 
studied their works, with those that 


record the proud visions of Wallen- 
stein, and the mild generosity of Eg- 
mont. 


Of all the modern Danish ; Poets, 
Oehlenschlager is the most deeply and 
essentially imbued with this prevail- 


ing spirit of Scandinavian thought,, 
Almost all the ies he has written 
—and all his ex t tragedies, with 


the one splendid exception of the Con- — 

io—are founded on incidents of 
the old history of the Norsemen. 
The wild unbridled spirits of those 
haughty Sea-kings that carried ravage 
and terror — all the coasts of Eu- 
rope—the high, warm, unswerving 
love of gent anaes dames that wel- 
comed them on their return to: their 
native ice-girt fastnesses—the dark 
ferocious superstitions which made 
these bold men the willing sport and 
tools of demons—their sacrifices of 
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blood—their uprootings of tenderness 
—their solemn and rejoicing submis- 
sion when fate irresistible arrests them 
in their buoyant and triumphant breath 
eat eres 
ving—their ] ying—an 
their desperate ee of the name 
of i are the characters 
and such the zs that Oehlen- 
schlager has delighted to contemplate 
as an antiquarian, and dared to depict 
as a Tragedian. The materials are 
rich surely—but it demanded all the 
audacity of genius to grapple with 
them—and all the delicacies of perfect 


The history of Earl Hakon, well 
known to all those who have read the 
Scandina 


his Irish conquests, and there main- 
tained in his youth the state of a 
king—but all his Scandinavian 
» except only the royal 
title, were oo in his infaney by 
Earl Hakon. e young king, how- 
ever, in the course of one of his expe- 
ditions, landed on one of the green 
islands off the Norwegian coast, and 
his arrival there was no sooner known, 
than a strong in Norway, dis- 
with the tyrannies and the 
tiousneéss of the usurper, began to 
proclaim their sense of his rights, and 
their determination to throw off their 
ce to Hakon. The Christian 

faith of Olaf, however, (for the youn 

prince had been converted at Dublin 
gives Hakon confidence—he is per- 
suaded that Odin will protect him, 
and that the mass of his subjects will 

not receive as their monarch an a 

tate ftom the creed of their forefathers. 
The first scene we shall extract repre- 
sents Hakon as talking in a holy grove 
of pines, with Thorer, one of his chief 


en ea the arrival of the 
istian prince. 
Hak, We sre alone. Within this sacred 
wood 


Dares no one come but Odin’s priests and 
. Tho. Such confidence, my lord, makes 
Thorer 
Hak. So, Thorer, thou believ’st all that 
to-day 
Was told of Olaf Tr at table, 


Till that hour was unktiown to me ? 
7 


The. To judge 
By your surprise, my lord, and if I daré 
To say so, by your looks, such was the truth, 
Hak. Trast not my looks—My features 
are mine own, 
And must obey their owner. What I seem 
Is only seeming. With the multitude 
I must dissemble.—Now we are alone, 
Hear me! Whate’er of Olaf thou hast said, 
I knew it long before. 
Tho. His warlike fame 
Had reach’d to Norway ? 
Hak. Aye. 
Tho. But thou art serious.— 
What mean’st thou, noble Jarl ? 
Hak. Give me thine hand, 
In pledge of thy firm loyalty ! 
Tho. Thereto, 
Thy kindness and my gratitude must bind 
e. 


m 
Hak. Thou art a man even after mine 
own heart ! 

For such a friend oft had I long’d.— With 


prudence 
Thou know’st to regulate thine own affairs ; 


And if obstructions unforeseen arise, 
With boldness thou can’st use thy battle. 


sword, 
And as thy wisdom is exerted, still 
S6 must thy plans succeed. 
Tho. The gods endow us 
With souls and bodies—Each must bear 


their part. 
Hak. Man soon discovers that to which 
by nature 
He has been destin’d. His own impulses 
Awake the slumbering energies of mind ; 
Thence he attains what he feels power to 


reach ; 
Nor for his actions other ground requires. 
Tho. It is most true. 
Hak. My passion evermore 
Has been to rule to wear the crown of 
Norway— 

This was the aR vision of my soul, 
Tho. That vision is already realized. 
Hak. Not quite, my friend—Almost, but 

not wholly. 

Still am I styl’d but Hakon Jarl—the name 

Whereto I was begot and born. 

Tho. ’Tis true ; 

But when thou wilt then art thou king, 
Hak. My hopes 

Have oft suggested that our Northern heroes 

Will soon perceive it more befits their hon- 


our, 
A monarch to obey than'a mere Jatl. 
Therefore at the next congress I resolve 


At once té explain my wishes and intent 
Bergthor, the smith, a brave old Dronthem- 


er 
Labours already to prepare my crowne 
When it is made I thal apporat the day. 
Tho. Met yt may chance, thou art in- 
a ,. ' 
Hak. Thou ju like a trader, still of 


But ye, methinks, the mere external spleti- 
our a 
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Is not to be despised. Even to the lover 
A maiden’s warm embrace is not so rap- 


turous 
As to a monarch’s head the golden crown— 
My favourite goal is near. But now the 
da: 


Draws ie clbtn the twilight dews descend ; 

And, as the poet sings, my raven locks 

Are mixed with frequent gray. Give me 
thine hand : 

Erewhile I could have grasp’d thee, till the 
blood 


Sprung from thy nails, like sap from a green 
t 


Say to gus Waly; hast thou felt it now ? 

Tho. The strongest pressure may not, from 
aman, 

Extort complaint. 
Hak. But mine was no strong pressure. 

Thou speak’st but to console me. See’st thou 

ere ? 

My forehead is with wrinkles deeply plough’d. 

Tho. Such lineaments become a warlike 


hero. 
Hak. Yet Norway's maidens love them 
not. In short, 
My friend, I now grow old; but therefore 
still 


The twilight of mine evening would enjoy.— 
Clearly my sun shall set. Woe to the 
cloud 
That striyes todarken its last purple radiance ! 
Tho. Where is that cloud ? 
Hak. Even in the West. 
Tho. Thou mean’st 
Olaf in Dublin ? 
Hak, He is sprung from Harald, 
Surnam’d the Yellow-lock’d—Know’st thou 
the Norsemen ? 
A powerful, strong, heroic race, yet full 
superstition and of prejudice’; 
I know full well that oo moment’s space 
All Hakon’s services they will forget, 
And only think of Olaf’s birth, whene’er 
They know that he survives. 
ho. Can this be so ? 
Hak. 1 know my people.—And shall this 
enthusiast, 
This traitor to his country (who has serv’d 
With Otto against Norway, on pretence 
Of Christian piety), ascend our throne, 
And tear the crown from Hakon ? 
Tho. Who dare think so ?: 
Hak. 1 think so, friend, and Olaf too— 
Now mark me: 
He is the last descendant of King Harald ; 
Yet Hakon’s race yields not to his. Of old 
The Jarls of Hilade ever were the first 
After the King ; and no one now remains 
Of our old royal line, but this vain dreamer, 
Who has forsworn the manners and the faith 
Of his own native land—a ransom’d slave, 
Born in a desart of an exil’d mother, &c. 


The speech of the earl is here in- 
terrupted by the discovery that he is 
overheard by a beautiful virgin, who 
had concealed herself behind one of 
the consecrated trees. This maiden 

Vou. VII. 
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Gudrun, daughter of the old Smith 
Bergthor, has come thither to make 
an offering to the Goddess Freya, 
—for she is a bride, ga thie Hay 
of her nuptials is at hand. The éarl 
is captivated by her beauty, and im- 
mediately begins to urge the suit of a 
tyrant with tyrannic boldness; but 

e arrival of Carlsofut and Jostein, 
two more of his friends, constrains 
him to resume his conversation con- 
cerning Olaf, and the maiden makes 
her escape for the present. 


Hak. Enough. I call’d you to this meet- 
, ing here, 
That I may speak in friendly confidence : 
I know you love me, and deserve this trust. 
Then listen—for the times require decision. 
My life has past away in strife and storm,— 
Full many a rock, and many a thicket wild, 
Have I by violence torn up and destroyed, 
Ere in its lofty strength, the’tree at last 
Could poe high. Well! that is now ful- 
My name has spread o’er Norway with re- 
nown,— 
Only mine enemies can my fame decry. 
I have met bravery with bravery— 
Andartifice with art—and death with death! 
Weak Harald Schaafell, and his brothers, 
now 
Injure the realm no more; for they are 
fallen ! 
If I prov’d faithless to the gold-rich Harald, 
Yet had his baseness well deserved hisfate.— 
The youthful powers of Jomsburg now no 
more 
May mae - —— I have them 
xtirpated. ig ki every storm 
Has Pcosiiedeametauenl "twas I 
That had the helm—I only was the pilot ; 
I have alone directed—sav’d the vessel,— 
And therefore would I still the steersman be; 
Still hold my station. 
Thor. ’Tis ho more than justice. 
Hak. Olaf alone is left of the old line ; 
And think’st thou he is tranquil now in 
Ireland ? 


What would’st thou say, wise Thorer, if I 
told thee, 
In one brief word, that he is here ? 
Tho. Here? 
Hak. _ 
Carls. What, here in Norway ? is it pos- 
sible ! 
Hak. (to Thorer.) 1 could not choose but 
smile, when thou to-day, 
Long stories told us of thy pious friend 
Olaf, in Dublin,—even as if mine eyes 
Have not long since been watching him !— 
I heard 


Your words in silence then,—but now ’tis 
time 
Freel soagal This morning news arrived, 
That’ O1 ith a fleet. had sail’d from 
Dublin, 7% 
To visit Russia, but meanwhile has landed 
K 
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Hard by us here at Moster, with intent, 
As it is said, but to salute his country 
After absence. 

Thor. te ae 

Hak. If, like a wild enthusiast, he in 

truth 

Has lingered on his way but to refresh 
ro cg EN preern, cotet rm 


tain air, 
I know not; but this much must be deter- 
min’d,— 
Whether beneath an innocent wish he bears 


not 
Some deep concealed intention. Thou hast 
been 


His at Dublin ; therefore, on the claim 
of uaintance, now can’st visit him. , 
The wind is fair ;—early to-morrow morn- 


Thou could’st be there. 
Thor. And what is thy design ? ; 
Hak. No more but to discover his de- 
signs § 
And if he tarries longer on our ground, 
At once to meet him on the battle-field. 
Brave warriors love such meetings, and 
search not 
Too scrupulously for grounds of their con- 
ten 


tion. 
He has a fleet like mine ;—power against 


Such is our northern courtesy. Few words, 
Methinks, are needful. 
Jos. Surely not. 
Thor. But how 
Shall I detain him ? 
- Hak. Visit him ! and say, 
What doubtless he has wish’d to hear,— 
That Hakon 
Far through the land is hated; that men 
wait 
But for a warrior of the rightful line 
To tear him from the throne, If this suc- 


ceeds, 
Then let him disembark. On the firm 


ground 
Right gladly will I try the chance of war ; 
But if the bait allures not,—why, ’tis well, 
Then let him go. 
Thor. Now, Sir, I understand, 
And am obedient. 
Hak. Thou shall not in vain 
Have served me, Thorer. 
Tho. That, indeed, I know, 
Hakon’s rewards are princely,—yet without 
them 
I had been firm. 
Hak. (Shaking him by the hand). 
Mine honest friend. ( Turning to the others.) 
And you, 
As Olaf’s cousins, will you go with Thorer, 
And second his attempts ? 
Jos. We are his cousins,— 
But Hakon is our patron and commander ; 


By joining in this plan we shall but prove 
. King Olaf’s innocence. 
Thor. ?Tis well. 


They all three then swear fidelity to 
4 
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Hakon ; at which instant the marble 
statue of Odin falls to the ground, 
Hakon endeavours to persuade them 


~ and gives him three days to com- 





[April 


that the marble has long been in g 
state of decay ; but after their depart. 
ure, expresses, in a soliloquy, his sengj- 
bility to the event as a disastrous 
omen. 

The concluding scene of the first act 
has been much approved by a con. 
temporary critic, Francis Horn. In 
it, Hakon is represented as visiti 
the old Smith already alluded to, 
After expressing his admiration of 
Gudrun, (whom her father by this 
time has locked up in a cellar with 
iron doors) he tries on his crown, 
which, being framed on an old mea 
sure of the Norwegian kings, is too 
large, and falls down over his eyes, 
He threatens the unsuccessful maker, 


plete his work ;—on which Bergthor 
observes : 
I am an old man ; and my hoary head 
Is like a snow-crown’d rock. Thou giv’st 
three days, 
And Heaven, perchance, may not allow three 
' 


hours ‘ 

Think’st thou that I shall tremble at thy 
words ? 

No—sooner on mine own sword let me fall, 

Than change the measure of the sacred 
crown ;— 

Let it remain for those to whom Heaven 
gave 

Capacity to wear it.— 

The second act opens with the first 

interview between the crafty ambas- 

sador of Hakon and king Olaf— 

at which the cousins of the latter, 

Carlshofort and Jostein, are also pre- 

sent. Olaf thus beautifully describes 

the feelings by which he had been 

guided to visit his native land. 

Olaf. How stands old Norway, then, dear 

friends ?—I go, 

As you are age have heard, to Russia— 

There lately died my foster-father Wal- 
demar— 

The kingdom is disordered ;—and his son, 

Iman, my friend, defends the Christian 
faith. 

I hasten to his aid in war and council,— 

With soldiers, priests, and ships. We sail’d 
right onward ; 

I had no thought of Norway.—Yet behold 

Out of the sea, from far, the well-known 


rocks . * 

Rose on my sight. There with their massy 
boughs 

The dark tall pine trees seem’d to beckon to 
me !— 

Then all at once, the azure waves that 


play’d 
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Anvend ov ship were chang’d to fairy 
$j— 

Their dashing sound was music ; and they 


sung 
To me alone a half-forgotten lay 
Of early childhood.—The full swelling sails 
Heav'd their white bosoms, amorously to 


The much lord shore. " The streamer gaily 
y” 

ay red wings like a bird on high, 
As if impatiently it would forsake 
The mast, and flutter to the land. Oh then, 
Nol could I think of sailing past— 
Lives there a son, who from a mother’s arms 
Kindly outstretched, will coldly turn away ? 
All observation to avoid, have I 
Landed upon this lonely isle, by none 
Inhabited; where some poor shepherds’ huts 
ieee rocks are found. Yet 


Right gladly of old Norway would I hear 
Some tidings ere I go. ho knows if ever 
My native land I shall again behold ? 
Therefore, I pray thee, Thorer, tell me truly, 
How stands our country now—still pros- 


perous ? 
Thor. Norway on her own everlasting 


rocks 
Stands firm indeed ; and vainly as before 
Beats the wild ocean round her towering 


aig sagem 
Whereon the proud sun moderates his 


— to shine within the vales more warmly, 
ripen the rich harvest. Yet while all 
So flourishes without, a frightful poison 
Devours the vitals of the unhappy land.— 
Olaf: Is not Jarl Hakon dear to his tried 
soldiers ?— 
Thor. The wretch is hated as he hath de- 


served. 
Olaf. Yet undisturb’d has reigned for 
eighteen years ? 
Thor. Such reign he owes all to his former 
prudence— 
His luck in war—and the rash choice of 
Norway, 
Who had no better ruler.— 
Olaf. But has prudence 
Deserted him ? 
Thor. Nay he deserted her ;— 
iat believ’d such aid no longer need- 
ul 


Jatl Hakon ! (it was said)—He is indeed 
An hero! Erich’s sons has vanquished all— 
And Norway rescued from the yoke of Den- 


mark.— 
The’ warlike powers of Jomsburg rooted 
out !— 
What may resist his prowess?—By such fame 
And fortune rais’d to pride and confidence, 
He lost all caution, and ere long forgot, 
That of a kingly throne the subject’s love 
Should be the surest pillar. Now he gave 
Loose veins to every lust and every passion; 
The husband’s right—the law that guards the 


peasant 
No more respected—from their sacred homes 
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Brought wives and daughters to return dis. 
honour’d.— 
What need of more? At once in many 


The flames of insurrection ’gan to blaze— 
He fear’d no more a foreign foe, and saw not 
That which in secret, like a slow disease, 
Rose in the heart of Norway. Hence his life 
Is but a ceaseless warfare. Now on this, 
And now on that side foes arise.— 
Our country waits but one brave rightful 


master F 
To hurl the robber from the throne. 
Olaf. Indeed ? 
Can this be possible ? 
Thor. Your cousins here, 
My words can well confirm.— 


The rest of this fine scene gradually 
unfolds the determination of Olaf 
to deliver Norway from the tyranny 
of Hakon ; and assert his own right- 
ful claims to the throne. Towards 
the end he is left alone, and over- 
powered by his feelings of patriotic 
attachment, and by the high de- 
signs which he has conceived, he 
bursts into tears, and, falling on his 
knees, utters the following prayer or 
soliloquy. 
My heart is melted by the thought—Oh 
Heaven, 
Am I indeed the humble instrument 
That thou hast chosen on earth to spread 
thy blessings ? 
Father! I do resign all will but thine— 
Oh guide—instruct me !— 
(Rising up with animation.) 
1 can feel it now! 
Mine arm is strong—my bosom swells with 
Wel.— 
I shall be thine apostle.—With this sword 
In likeness of the cross, I shall resist 
With dauntless heart thine enemies and - 


My flocks paternally. Where Odin’s temple 
In gloom and horror stood, with blood-stain’d 


altars, 
Now shall the clouds of incense float around ; 
No horrid sacrifice again be known ;— 
No mingling cry of victims or beholders 
Profane the quiet woods ; but soothing mu- 


SIC, 
On downy wings, exalt the soul to heaven.— 
With deep devotion shall the people stand 
The service to behold of the true church. 
No more shall feasts pollute the sanctuary— 
Only the holy supper shall to us’ 
Announce that every joy must come from 
heaven ! 
Away with hatred, violence and blood ! 
Now innocence and love shall reign and 
conquer ! 

In the next scene, Hakon, cased in 
armour, meets by accident with Tho- 
ra, his principal favourite among many 
mistresses, and the only one by whom, 
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as it afterwards appears, he had been 
really beloved. Irritated by the cir- 
camstarices in which he now finds 
himself, he speaks to her with cold- 
ness, levity, and disdain; which 

vokes, on her part, severe complaints 
and es. In truth, thec s 
of (betrothed to Orm of Lyr- 
gia) seem to have wholly effaced in 
the mind of Hakon his love for the 
unfortunate Thora. She is left to the 
care of servants, with commands that 
she shall be carried to Rimol, where 
she afterwards receives and protects 
the faithless Jarl, in a situation which 
will be fully developed in the fifth act. 

After her exit, Einar (an archer) 
comes on the stage (the scene is a 
wood), and after sitting on the stump 
of a tree, and adjusting his bow, looks 
about for some object to shoot at, when 
he perceives Hakon Jarl walking at a 

istance, and shoots an arrow right 
h the plume of his helmet. 
The Di ere is given with great 
- ae Hakon, who at first accuses 
inar of intended assassination, is af- 
terwards Be prey A. Bane a of his 
superior » not only that no inj 
was intended, but chat such a tod 
man will be of infinite advantage in 
his army ; and, of course, engages Ei- 
nar as one of his most valuable adhe- 
rents. 

The second act eoncludes with a 
powerful and effective scene at the 
wedding feast of Gudrun, where, ac- 
cording to a common practice of the 
tyrant Jarl, a band of soldiers enter, 
and endeavour, by violence, to carry 
off the bride. This insult, however, 
meets at last with due punishment. 
The vile emissaries of Hakon are re- 
— and all the wedding party so- 
= nly swear implacable revenge against 

e 


In the beginning of the third act, 
the scene of which is on the island 
Moster, Grib, the servant of Thorer, 
informs Carlshofut and Jostein, that 
Hakon has arrived privately, and 
moored his vessel in a small bay, un- 
der covert of the wood. They are sur- 
that Olaf has not encountered 

im on the water, as he had inted 
to sail round with his fleet to the same 
side of the island ; but it appears that 
Hakon had come before ‘day-light. 
Grib then discloses to the two young 
men an abominable plot for the pri- 
vate assassination of Olaf, contrived 
by his master Thorer and Hakon, 


which he had overheard in their pri.’ 
vate conversation tegether. Heé also 
describes the powerful insurrection a. 
— the tyrant, in consequence of 
is attempt to carry off the bride, 
Gudrun, from the marriage festival, 
Filled with horror and indignation, 
they consider themselves absolved from 
every former engagement, and all three 
join in resolving to protect king Olaf; 
and to render futile the vile plot which 
the watchfulness of Grib had discoy. 
ered. 
en a og of choral music 
is heard from the now-approaching 
ships of Olaf, who is soon ‘hous 
seen to land with a large white banner, 
on which a red cross is woven, in hig 
hand ; and, after a solemn hymn by 
his priests, he lifts it on high, and 
then strikes it into the ground, with 
the following address :— 


Olaf. Here deeply in the rocky northern 
soil 


I plant this Christian standard. Like a tree, 

Powerfully will it strike forth roots, and 
bear 

The richest blossoms. Tears of penitence 

And deep devdtion will its leaves bedew ; 

And the warm summer breath ene sighs 

Ripen the fruit. The choir of mingling 
voices, 

Shall, like the music of the summer wood, 

From the deep vaulted shade arise on high ; 

And the green branches of the deathless oak 

Over their native land extend afar. 

Within their sanctuary, Love and Faith 

And Hope will take their places, and like 

ren, 

Look from the mighty stem with confidence 

To the last twilight glow of life. The kings 

Of Norway will, upon the sacred bark 

Engrave their names. Like rosy cherub- 
ims, 

Spreading their wings, the flowers of Inno- 
cence 


Will circle round the tree. In wild affright, 
Shall one-eyed fiery Odin wend afar 
To naked rocks and desarts, Vainly there 
In powerless efforts waste himself once more 
To gain the rescued land, and, like a wolf, 
Despairing howl aloud. But the broad 
leaves 
Will from the sons of Norway turn away 
The giant’s cry, while in the verdant bower 
Calmfy they rest. 
All. Amen ! 
Olaf. The land is bless’d. 
Go now, my friends, and pitch your tents, 
and there 
Enjoy refreshment. God be with you ! 
(The Priests aud Soldiers retire.) 
Now, 
Dear cousins, honest friends, will you not 


join 
Olaf against his foes ? 


Capel: 
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Jos, Ah sir! 
Carl, Gteat king ! 
Olaf. How's this ? 
Jos. (kneeling.) Accept our forfeit lives. 
Carl. Strike off 
Our heads. i 
Olaf. What means this kneeling 2 
Jos. We are traitors. 
Carl, Basely we have betray’d thee. 
Olaf. How ?—betray’d ! 
It cannot be. Is all then but a dream ? 
Aw 1 in Hakon’s snares ? 
Jos. Fear nothing, sire. 
Olaf. I fear not hell itself—far less Jarl 
Hakon. 


Rise up !—Why should’st thou kneel ?—If 
thou hast sinn’d, 

Kneel before God, and tremble at the thought 

Of Heaven’s avenging sword ! 

The rest of this scene is occupied 
with a full disclosure to Olaf of the 
snares which had been laid for him ; 
and Jostein satisfactorily accounts for 
his own and his brother's former par- 
ticipation in Hakon’s plans, and for 
their determination now to become his 
most decided enemies. They suggest 
to Olaf that Hakon is now in his pow- 
er, having arrived at the island with a 
fotce infinitely inferior to that of the 


king. 

After _ disappearance, Thorer, 
carrying a basket and a dagger, enters, 
followed by Grib, in ‘wien he still 
supposes himself to possess an obedi- 
ent and faithful adherent. We regret 
not having room for the spirited and 
effective dialogue which passes between 
them. Thorer gives the poisoned dag- 
ger to Grib, and instructs him, that 
when they have come up with, and 
entered into conversation with Olaf, he 
shall suddenly plunge the weapon in- 
to his heart, and afterwards cut off his 
head, and it in the basket to 
Hakon, who will be waiting to receive 
it, and to reward the murderer with 
liberty and a sword of honour. The 
slave listens, with affected obsequious- 
hess and inward contempt, to all the 
discourse of Thorer, (which is skil- 
fully protracted) till at last, in a par- 
oxysm of indignation, he renders his 
master the victim of his own treacher- 
ous plans, by stabbing him to the 
heart. 

Olaf, who happens to return imme- 
diately after the death of Thorer, re- 
wards Grib (who is thenceforward 
called Greif or Griffin) with those 
honours which had been promised, to 
him as an adherent of Hakon. ‘The 
sene then changes to another part of 
the wood. 
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(Hakon, sitting on a stone before a shepherd's. 
_ meditating, and striking his fore- 
head.) 

Hak. It was not my resolve—it came 
from Thorer.— 

poy gods, let him defend the deed !— 


Yet must approve. Shall not the mad- 

ness ' 

That threatens even the gods, be. over- 
whelm’d ? 


Not Hakon’s power alone, but Odin’s too, 

He would resist. So let him fall, and then 

Fortune will smile again, and all be well. 

Tis time indeed—my hair is gray—but 
now, 

Ere long the maidens on my head will view 

The — crown, that with its yellow 


light, 
Shall more than youthful charms bestow— 
Who’s there ?— 

*Tis Thorer surely with the head of Olaf: 

I dare not look on it. 

(He remains in. his former position. Olaf 
enters, wrapt up in a cloak, with a large 
hat drawn over his eyes.) 

Mine honest Thorer.! 

Has all gone well ?—and. hast thou brought 

to me 

What thou didst promise? Answer me, 

friend. 


Olaf. All has gone well. Forgive thy ser- 
vant Thorer, 
That . has not himself brought Olaf’s 
ead. 
He sends me here as his ambassador. 
Hak. Well, go, and in the earth let it be 


Deep, deep, I say !—I cannot bear. to see it. 
Mine eyes abhor the sight. In waking 


In sleep it floats before me. Go, I say, 
Bury his lifeless frame; and say to Thoret 
That | command his presence instantly. 
Olaf. Thorer is now asleep. 
Hak. How’s this !—Asleep ! 
Olaf. His noon-day slumber.—In the far- 
thest. shades 
He lies, stretch’d out and tranquil. 
Hak. Then awake him.— 
After a deed like this to sleep !—Ha! Tho- 


rer, 
I do admire thy courage. Rouse him up. 
Olaf: ete ote et 
blow.— 
Wilt thou not look on Olaf’s head 2 
Hak. 1 shall not. 
Already have I told thee. 
Olaf. Nay, Lord Jarl, 
Thou think’st to view some grinning spec- 
tre here— 
It is not so—There is no head in Norway 
Looks better than King Olaf’s now. 
Hak. Go, slave! 
Begone, I tell thee. 
Olaf. How is this ?—Men say 
Jarl Hakon is a peerless champion ; 
And yet he trembles at a lifeless head ! 
How would’st thou feel, great Jarl, if thou 
should’st. view 
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The head upon the shoulders still ? 
- Hak. How dar’st thou ? 
Insolent slave !—.Where is it ? 
Olaf. (Throwing off his disguise.) 
Here, Lord Jarl— 
pte te thus have brought mine 
: 


I found it most convenient. 
Hak. - | eee sword.) Ha !—betray- 


Olaf: Old man, restrain thine anger—Re- 
collect 


My head is on my shoulders. ’Tis no longer 
The heagliipiotaecs of thy conscience now 
That stands before thee. 
Hak. (attacking Olaf.) Death and hell ! 
Olaf. (beating back his sword.) No more! 
Have I not warn’d thee ?—Sheath thy sword. 
This wood 
Is ali surrounded by my trusty soldiers. 
My power is greater here than thine—My 
om 


I shall obtain by victory on the field. 

To this (though with malicious intent) 
Thou hast thyself invited me. But now 
By thine own snares thou art fast bound. 


Thy Thorer 
Is call’d before the Eternal Judge. Thou 


seest 
How easily I might detain thee captive ; 
Thy death were yet more easy ; but a Chris- 


tian 

Disdains such mean advantage. Therefore 
choose 

Between two lots. Be still what thou hast 
been 


As Jarl of Hlade swear to me allegiance— 

Thou wilt not ?—Well then, fly.—When 
next we meet, 

No more of choice or quarter then—Our 


strife 
Shall be for life and death. 
Hak. 1 choose the last, 
big dt cgrerpharyes Think’st thou 
to find 
A coward slave in Hakon ? With the smile 
Of scorn I do requite thee. But ’tis true, 
Olaf, thou art an youth. Such arrogance 
And rashness are the heralds that announce 
Thy lack of years and wisdom. Look at me— 
Look at this forehead, and these eyes ; and 


say 
Hast thou in slaves beheld such lineaments ? 
Or can’st thou find that fraud or meanness 


here 
. These — ws have imprinted ?—I enticed 
ee ? 
*Tis true.—Why not ?—I knew full well thy 
Was in thine estimation of more worth 
Than all the far-fam’d deeds of Hakon Jarl ; 


And that thou waited’st but for the fit time, 
The quiet of mine old age to invade ; 


And is it strange that such design as this 

I wish’d to cross—or that the vain enthusiast, 

That scorn’d the immortal gods, I should 
ensnare ? 

Or wonder’st thou, that to a friend’s advice 

For thy destruction, I should lend an ear ; 


LApril 
When hostile fate, not o’er myself alone, 
But all Walhalla’s deities, impended ? 
Olaf. Poor blind old man! I have com. 
ion on thee, 


passion 
And thy gray hairs 
Hak. Compassion !—Thou proud boy ! 
Thou see’st even here the last candle 
embers 
Of the old fire and valour of the North ; 
And think’st thou, that a feeble power like 


thine, 
eee weak and feverish dreams, that 
e 
Will e’er extinguish ? Truly, I know well, 


It is the part of Christians, with compassion 
Forsooth, to mend our morals and gain con- 





verts— 
While ours is with our whole hearts to de- 
spise you, 
And strive for your destruction, as the foes 
Of our old northern gods and warlike fame. 
This was the part of Hakon, and therein 
Consists his crime. By Odin and by Thor, 
Thou shalt not with thy melancholy clouds 
Obscure the brave heroic sons of Norway. 
Olaf. Well, time will try thy words— 
Now let us part— 
But wo to thee when we shall meet again! 
Hak. Aye—wo to me, if I shall not 
o’erwhelm thee ! 
Olaf. The avenging spear of Heaven shall 
pierce thy heart. 
Hak. The arm of Thor shall break thy 
cross in fragments ! 
(Exeunt severally.) 


Thus ends the third act. In the 
beginning of the fourth, Hakon, now 
returned to the main land, is in- 
formed by a special messenger, that 
his eldest and favourite son, Erland, 
has just been killed by Olaf in a 
skirmish on the sea shore. He adds, 
that Olaf, misled by the splendid 
dress of Erland, believed at first that 
it was Hakon whom he had struck— 
and was much disappointed when he 
discovered his mistake. Hakon, in 
the presence of the messenger, pre- 
serves a proud appearance of indif- 
ference, and coldly inquires, whether 
he has any more intelligence? On 
reflection, however, we shall insert a 
considerable part of the first scene 
for the sake of the soliloquy by which 
it is concluded. 

Hak. Now—tell me all—where stands 

the insurgent army ? 
Mess. In Orkdale, sire, by Orm of 


Lyrgia 

Commanded, and by Ekialm and Alf 

Of Rimol. They are there with hearts in- 
tent, 

Their sister to avenge. 

Hak. 1 do confide 
In my tried bands of heroes, who will soch 
This wild horde put to flight. 
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Mess. Yet anger, sire, 
Has arm’d them pense 


Hak, With rage— 
A momentary fire that vanishes— 
Whene’er the sword of Hakon Jarl ap- 


Has Olaf’s fleet approach’d near to the land? 
Mess. He is in Drontheim’s bay already 
harbour’d. 
Hak. How? And my son has not there 
made him captive ? 
Not barr’d his entrance? Ha! What then 
has happened ? 
Mess. At early morning, Sire, King 
Olaf came,— 


He had five ships,—thy son had three,—in 
size 


Far less. A heavy fog reign’d all around : 

_ Lord Erland deem’d that Olaf’s fleet was 
thine. 

Then, on a nearer view, perceived too late 

His error, and would have return’d, but 


soon 

Was overtaken by the enemy. 

His ship was stranded. Then on deck he 
sprung, 

With all his crew; but on a sinking wreck 

They could not fight; but in the waves 
sought refuge,— 

Die beneath the flood, they swam to land; 

Yet Olaf never lost sight of thy son ; 

From his bright armour and his burnish’d 
shield, 

He deem’d it was thyself, and call’d aloud, 

Hakon! thou shalt not now escape from 
death,— 

When last we met, I swore our next en- 
counter 

Should be the unsparing strife of life and 
death ! 


With these words, suddenly, he seiz’d a pole 
That on the water floated. Oh! forgive me, 
If I would spare myself the dread recital, 
And thee the knowledge of the rest. 
Hak, Not so: 
I charge thee, tell the whole: He seized an 
oar,— 
What then ? 
Mess. He struck thy son upon the head, 
So that his brains burst forth into the sea. 
Hak. Hast thou no more to tell ? 
Mess. It vex’d king Olaf— 
When ’twas explain’d that he who had been 
struck, 
Was not Jarl Hakon!—-Many men were 


slain. 

Yet some he spared, and learn’d from them 
the news, 

Where stood the insurgent army ; and how 


much 
The people against thee had been incens’d. 
Hak. Hast thou yet more to tell ? 
. Mess. My liege, I have not. 
Hak.- Then go! (The Messenger goes 
out.) ** It vex’d king Olaf, when 
*twas prov’d 
That he who had been struck was not Jarl 
Hakon !” . 
Not so! By Heaven, mine enemy could find 
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No aren to wound my heart so 
Erland thou hast not struck, he feels it nots 
And te sengelione have now received 


Have pressed him lovingly to their white 


Roll’d him in their blue mantles, and so 
borne him 
To Odin’s realm! But Hakon thou hast 
wounded ; 
Aye, struck him { Oh! dear 
a very deeply 


My son, my son! He was to me most dear; 

The light and of my declining age ! 

I saw in him the heir of my renown, 

And Norway’s throne! Has fortune then 
resolved 

To cast me off at last? And is Walhalla 

Now veiled in clouds? Its glories all ob- 
scured ? 

The gods themselves o’erpower’d ? 
Odin’s light 

No longer? Is thy h exhausted too, 

Great bay ? The splendour of the immor- 
ta 

Declining Bree twilight and already 

Their giant foes triumphant ? Rouse thee, 
Hakon ! 

—— thee Northern hero. Rouse thy- 

! 


Forgive thy servant, Oh, Almighty Powers ? 
If, worldly-minded, he fo Walhalla ! 
From this hour onwards all his life and deeds 
To you are consecrated. The bright dream 
That in the sunset placed upon my head 
The oy crown, is fled. The storm on 


hig 
Rages,—the dark clouds meet, and rain 


down,— 
The sun a no more ; and when again 
The azure skiesare clear’d, the stars in heaven 


Will glimmer palely on the grave of Hakon ! 
The sea now holds my son The little Erl- 


ing, 
Tis true, remains behind. Howcan I hope 
That such a tender youngling can resist 
The raging storm’s assault ! So let me swear 
By all the diamonds in the eternal throne, 
Stars of the night, by you; and by thy «ar, 
All powerful Thor, that turns the glittering 
pole, 
At midnight, toward the south ! Even from 
this hour 


I live no more, but only for Walhalla ! 

My life is wholly to the gods devoted. 

If worldly pride ere-while my heart deluded, 
Yet may I be forgiven, thou noble Saga ! 
It was thy sovereign charms that led me on. 
And have my deeds, Almighty Father! 


drawn 

Thy wrath upon my head ? Well then! de- 
sire 

A sacrifice, whate’er thou wilt, it shall 

Be thine! 


At this critical moment a second 
messenger enters, bringing to Hakon 
a magnificent golden horn, which has 
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just i y 
priests of Olaf in digging the founda- 
tion for a Christian church. This 
horn, which, as it appears, had been 
formerly used by the priests of Odin, 
in their solemn sacrifices, was imme- 
diately seized by the adherents of 
Hakon, who receives it with that su- 
i reverence with which a 
wicked mind, conscious of a 
danger, grasps at every new ex- 
ternal event. Unluckily he discovers, 
engraven on the gold, an ancient in- 
scription, which seems clearly to A rage 
out to him that the gods, in order to 
effect a reconciliation, desire from him 
the sacrifice of his remaining son! 
We regret not having room for the 
soliloquy, in which he gradually works 
up his mind to this horrible deed ; 
which, however, is perfectly consist~ 
ent with the spirit of the Northern 
myth , and the system of worship 
by which it was distinguished. At 
the conclusion of the scene, Hakon 
vividly imagines that he beholds the 
goddess, Tuorcierpur Horca- 
BRUD, (who accompanies the warrior 
in battle, mounted on a white horse, 
with a bloody mantle over her shoul- 
ders), holding out to him a sharp and 
ed dagger, which (like Macbeth) 
e endeavours to grasp, and walks out 
with extended arms, following his 
frightful conductress. We know not 
a finer subject for graphic illustration. 
In the next scene, which is both 
long and spirited, a supernatural in- 
terview occurs, whic’ reminds us of 
the “ dark knight o* the forest,” as 


he sppeared in the manuscript copies 
of Mr Maturin’s “ Bertram.” Olaf, 
when walking alone in the forest, ismet 
by aon oldman, byname Auden, 
who endeavours, not eer —_ = 

of success, to e the king 
hat his endeavours to establish the 
Christian religion in Norway are ill- 
founded, impracticable, and unwor- 
thy of being attended with any 

result. This one-eyed Auden 
a reader will no _ con- 
jecture oves to be the great 
Odin cele an evil spirit who thus 
appears, in order, by specious argu- 
ents, to perplex and weaken the mind 
of his opponent, and, if possible, to 
is influence as heretofore 


preserve 
over the Norwegi ple. On the 
entrance of rand, however, Olaf’s 


father-confessor, all the snares that 
had been laid by the wicked spirit are 
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at once broken, and the king’s re&élu« 
tion and —— restored. 


The scene changes to the sa- 
cred grove, inhabited by the statues of 
the Norwegian Deities. The whole 
dialogue breaths the bloody coldness 
of the Scandinavian creed. , 


Hakon enters, leading his son Erling by 
the hand. 


Erl. *Tis cold, my father ! 
Hak. ’Tis yet eal morning. 
Art thou so very chill )— 


£rl. Nay—’tis no matter.— 
I shall behold the rising sun—how grand ! 
A sight that I have never known before. 
Hak. See’st thou yon ruddy streaks a- 
the east ? 
Eri. What roses! how they bloom and 
spread on high ! 
Yet father, tell me whence come all these 


° 
Wherewith the valley here is richly strewn ? 
How brightly they reflect the rosy light ! 
Hak. They are not pearls—it is the 
morning dew ! 
And that which thou deem’st roses is the sun! 
Goo'et thou? He rises now! Look at him 


boy! 
Erl. Oh what a beauteous whirling globe 
he seems ! 
How fiery red! Dear father, can we never 
Visit the sun in yonder distant land ? 
Hak. My child, our whole life thither- 
ward is tending ; 
That flaming ball of light is Odin’s eye— 
His other is the moon, of milder light, 
That he just now has left in Mimer’s well, 
There by the charmful waves to be refresh’d. 
Eri. And where is Mimer’s well ? 
Hak. The sacred ocean— 
Down there, that foaming beats upon the 
rocks— 
That is old Mimer’s deep and potent well, 
That — Odin’s eyes. From the 
waves, 
At morning duly comes the sun refreshed, 
The moon again by night. 
Erl. But now it hurts me— 
It mounts too high.— 
Hak. — golden throne, 
The Almighty Father mounts, soon to survey 
The whole wide earth. The central diamond 
In his meridian crown, our earthly sight 
May not contemplate—What man dares to 
meet 
The unveil’d aspect of the king of day ? 
Erl. (terrified) Hu! hu! my father— 
In the forest yonder— 
What are those bearded frightful men ? 
Hak. Fear not— 
These are the statues of the gods, by men 
Thus hewn in marble. They blind not with 
sun-gleams ! 
Before them-we can pray with confidence, 
And look upon them with untreubled firm- 


ness. 
Come child—let us go nearer ! 
Erl, Nommy father! 
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J ait afraid—Seest thot that old man there ? 
Him with the beard? I am aftaid of him ! 
Hok. Child, it is Odirex:Would’st thou 
fly from Odin ? 
E£rl. Nowfi0. 1 four not the great king 
- in Heaven 
He is so good and beautiful ; and calls 
The ee the eatth’s bosom, and 


hitr 
Shines like a flower on liigh—But that pale 
sorcerer, 
He grins like an assassin ! 
Hak. Ha! 
Bri. Father, at least, . 
Let me - bring my crown of flowers, I 
left it 
There on the hedge, when fitst thou 
brought’st me hither, 
To see the sun rise. Then let us go home ; 
Believe tie that old an means thee no good ! 
Hak, Go—bring thy wreathe, and quick- 
ly come again. (Exit Erling.) 
A lamb for ce is ever crown’d. 
Immortal Powers! behold ftohi Heaven the 
faith 
Of Hakon in this deed ! 
Erl. Here am I, father, 
And here’s the crown. 
Hak. Yet ere thou goest, my child, 
Kneel down before great Odin. Stretch thy 


td 

Both up to Heaven, and say, * Almighty 
Father, 

Hear little Erling—As thy child receive him, 

To thy paternal bosom !” 

Erl.. (He kneels, stretching his arms out 
towards the sun, and says, with childish 
innocence and tranquillity). 

“ Oh Odin, 
Hear little Erling ! As thy child receive him 
To thy paternal bosom !” 


(Hakon, who stands behind, draws his dag- 
ger, and intends to stab him, but it drops 
out of his hand. Erling turns out quiet- 

~ty, takes it up, arid says as he rises). 

Here it is— 

Your dagger, father! °*Tis so bright and 

s ! 


When I grow taller, I will havé one too, 
Thee to defend against thine enemies ! 
Hak. Ha! what enchanter with such 
words assists thee, 
To move thy father’s heart ? 
Erl. How's this my father ? 
You are not angry sure !=—Whathave I done ? 
Hak. Come, Erling! follow nie behind 
that statue ! 
Erl. Behind that frightful nian ? oh no! 
Hak. (resolutely.) Yet listen !— 
There aré fine roses blooming there—not 
white— 
But red and purple roses—"Tis 2 pleasure 
To see them shooting forth—Come then, my 
child ! 
£rl. Dear father, stay: I im so much 
afraid— 
I do not Jove red roses. 
Hak. Cone, I say! 
Vou. VIL. 
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Hear’st thow fiot Heimidal’s cock 7.Hé 
Now it is time! [ Bweiint behind the statnes. 

The inisetable and ‘despairing ty 
rant now fulfils the sacrifice of his son 
behind tlie scenes, an évent which, 
however consistent, as we. before ob- 
served, with the worship of Odin, 
would, of eourse; not be tolerated, 
with any modifications, on our s 
Immediately after the deed, Einar, the 
— — ee a ene 
prov is extraordi powers 
shooting an arrow through the fer 
on Hakon’s helmet), enters to call his 
master to the field, whete he had in- 
tended to support him. On discover- 
ing the horrid crime, however, that 
has just been committed, he leaves 
him for ever, with vehement execri- 
tions, and departs to join the forces of 
Olaf. The trumpets sound loudly at 
a distance, and Hakon rushes to the 
fight. Thus terminates the fourtli 
act. 

The battle goes against the bléod- 
stained Hakon ; but he aequits him- 
self with his usual bravery, and slays, 
among many more, the two brothers 
of his deserted mistress Thora, who 
to revenge their sister’s wrongs, had 
joined, among the first of the Norwe- 

ians, the standard of King Olaf 
eft alone, in the darkness of night, 
upon the field of lost battle, Hakon 


knows not whi to fly for refuge— 
and at last relying on the potency even 
of injured and despised love, he re- 


solves to commit himself to the lady 
Thora—the mother of the child whom 
he had sacrificed to Odifi. The fifth 
act opens with a view of Thora’s maii< 
sion— where, attended by a single 
slave, the solitary woman sits im 
sorrow, waiting to hear the issue of 
the battle. This act is throughout so 
fine, that we shall extract almost the 
whole of it. 
ACT V. 
RIMOL. 
Night. Thora and Inger sitting at a table 
with work. The lights are nearly burnt 
out. 


Tho. Sleep, Inger, weighs upon thee hiea- 
vily. 
Ing. Midnight bas passed long since. But 


» now, 
They come. There is a knocking at the 


gate.— 
Tho. No="twas the tempest. Through 
the livelong night, 
It beats and howls, as if it would tear up 
The house from its foundation. 


Eng. In such weather 
L 





Se 
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Your brothers, noble lady, will not come, 
But wait: till it is dayli 

Tho. Well then, 
Go thou to bed. Sleep flies from me. This 


The battle must have been ;—and Ekialm 
And Alf have promised me to come with 


SS eee 
Ing. permit me. But again I hear 
That sound. Methinks it cannot be the 

storm. (Exit.) 
ae an s08 ote I! How sorely is my 


as ST ean brothers against Hakon 
ari l— 
Whoever wins, poor Thora must be lost !— 
(An archer comes.) 
Ein. God save thee, noble Thora! and 


morning ! 
For, if I err not, it is morn already ;— 
The cock crows loudly in the court without : 
Tidings I bring for thee. My name is 
Einar 


’ 
Einar the bowman !—Fear not, tho’ I were 
Erewhile the friend of Hakon ;—for since he 
Sep cen steele 
i victory, I have to hi 

A fee re tless. 

Tho. Oh immortal ers fo 

Ein. Just cause, i » hast thou for thy 


dislike, 
And he deserves abhorrence even from all, 
But most from thee. But tothe point. For 


me,— 
I am king Olaf’s liegeman. I have known 
Thy but for a short space ; yet soon 
Firm friends had we become. Vicissitudes 
Of war cement in one brief hour a bond 
That years of ul life could not unite. 
aad ¥ Normans,—Well—so did 


we gg 
And Olaf conquered. Likethe wastesea foam, 
The worn-out troops of Hakon were dis- 


H the bate raged beneath the lash 
Of a ields ; and every sword 


spear 
With gore was reeking. The war goddesses 
Descended on the fi They would have 


mak ‘eneetimeneer< contre 


Odin the foaming nectar in Walhalla !— 
Thousands were slain; but Hakon and his 


ae gas We now pursue their 

ight !_— 

on, Goole But my dear brothers— 
Einar—what of them — 

Thou com’st a stranger-ylate at night—I 
tremble— 


My brothers—tell me !— 
Ein. They have sent me hither— 
They could not come themselves. But no- 
seiaatin aids and Alf ha 
Rejoi i ve now 
Rode with the sun-rise to Walhalla’s 


towers.— 
With Odin there they sit amid the heroes, 
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And ——: meeting drain the golden 
Tho. Oh Freya !— 
Ein. Noble lady, at their fate 
Thou shouldst rejoice. To few, alas! is given 
i Ever in the van 
They shone distinguished— There it was I 
found them !— 
Jarl Hakon, like a wild bear of the forest, 
Raged in the battle; and the strife was 
hard.— 


. = er whole battalions intermixed ;— 


Half Norway fought for Hakon ; and the rest 

Against them on the side of our king Olaf. 

Thy brothers strove with vehemence thee to 
avenge 

By the life blood of Hakon. Yet behold ! 

Both fell beneath his sword.—His arm, 


indeed, 
Is powerful, when ’tis energized by wrath, 
What more ? they found a noble yi 
Whate’er men say, Jarl is a pouted hers 
This on the field to day was amply proved. 
Tho. Alas! my brothers !— 
Ein. Nay, I envy them! 
Of Odin’s realm they are the denizens, — 
And wear their swords amid immortal 
. heroes. 
re morning will their monument be raised 
To brave the wreck of time. In gratitude, 
There will King Olaf place the eternal 
wreathe 
Of massy stone—** Salute our sister 
- Thora !”?— 
These were the last words on their lips.—I 


promised — 

That promise I have thus fulfilled ;—and 
now, 

I ride about with a strong band of horsemen 

In search of Hakon. Olaf too is with us. 

We meet again at Gaula ; for to day 

The Congress is—but where it holds I know 
not. 

Soon, as we hope, our prey shall be se- 


cured, 
And all thy wrongs be fearfully avenged. — 
Now may The Gods be with thee ; and fare- 
well! Exit. 
Tho. Ye sacred powers ! how have I then 
deserv: 


‘ ed 
A fate so cruel? What have been my 


crimes, 
That my poor heart should thus be rent 
asunder ?— 
(Enter a stranger—muffled in a cloak.) 
Whence comes this unknown guest ?—Stran- 
ger! who art thou ?— 
Stran. Are we alone and in security ? 
Tho. How! Speak’st thou of security— 
even now, 
When thou thyself my solitude hast broken, 
And on my grief intruded ?—Say, what 
art thou ? 
Stran. (Throwing off his disguise.) 
Know’st thou me now ? 
Tho. O heavenly powers ! Jarl Hakon ! 
Hak. Even he himself. 
Tho. And hast thou fled to me ? 
Hak. By all Walhalla’s gods--Thou 
should’st not wonder !—~ 
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Will not the noble game that all day long 


’ Has been pursued, at last for refuge fly 


To haunts the most unmeet or unexpected ? 
"Tho. Jarl, thou art pale, thy looks are 


desolate ! 
Hak. Heaven knows, I have contended 

like a wolf 
That would protect her young. . With this 


Souls have I sent enough this day to Lok 
Or Odin. Now am I sore spent. My troops 
Are broken——-Fortune has prov’d treacher- 


ous, 

blunted 
The swords of Northern heroes. Many fled— 
Others more base endeavour’d to betray me ; 
No man is left in whom I may confide— 
ony doe ha he nd of Bes 

°) 9 Cy: was . 

And heavily. In silence with one slave 
through the night. By fiery 


Long have I been tormented. In that cup 
Is there cold water ? 
Tho. Wait, and I will bring you— 
Hak. (He drinks.) No, stay. How much 
indeed this draught refresh’d me ! 
At Gaula fell my horse ; I kill’d him there ; 
Threw off my war-cloak—drench’d it in his 
blood, 
And left it to deceive mine enemies. 
Tho. Oh Hakon ! 
Hak. As I thy dwelling by, 
And stood before the dark and silent gate, 
Whereon — ya was breaking, a deep 
t 


Awoke within me, that here yet one soul 
Surviv’d, of whom I was not quite an out- 


cast, 
And who the gate to me would open gladly. 
I call’d to mind how often thou had’st sworn 
That I was dear to thee—Yet well I knew 
That love can turn to hatred. Be it so! 
Here am I, Thora! wilt thou now conceal 


me 
From Olaf and his horsemen ? For thy love 
Then am I grateful—love that heretofore 
I have not duly priz’d. If thou art doubt- 
ful 


I cannot supplicate. Then shall I go 
Once more amid the desolate night, and 


climb 

The highest cliff—look for the last time 
round 

Even on that realm that honoured and obey- 
ed me ; 

Then, with the tranquil heart of stern re- 


solve 
Rush on this tried and faithful sword. The 
storm 
Will on its wild wings quickly bear my soul 
Unto the Father of all victories ; 
And when the sun reveals my lifeless frame, 
It shall be said, ** As he hath dived exalted, 
So did he nobly die !” 
Tho. No more of this ! 
Oh Hakon, speak not so. My hatred now 
Is past and gone. Gladly shall I afford 
A refuge from thy numerous foes. 
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Hak. Know’st thou 
That I with this hand sacrificed the boy, 
The favourite little one, to thee so dear ? 
Tho. Thou to the gods hast offered him : 


POA we swan hd 
A at proves the miserable strife, 
The of thy heart. k 


Hak. But know’st thou too, 
That I, with this hand which thou kindly 


gtaspest, 
And—no—I cannot say the rest ! 
Tho. I know 
btnerbee rence freee che he og 


Hak. Indeed ; and still ? 
Tho. Thora is still the same. 


LA cnet at ete erie 
With scorn repaid my love, and kill’d my 
brothers ; 

teas woe otiys etna oid, 

e against life ; , as Ei 2 
Are in Walhalla’ blest. 

Ah! tell me, Hakon, * ~ 

Is this no vision ? Art thou here indeed, 
In Thora’s humble cottage, far remote 


From thy d palace ’mid the forest wild, 
Surround the fearful of night ? 
Say, is the pale and silent form that now 


Leans on his sword, so worn and spiritless, 
No longer with imperial robes adorn’d, 
Thyself indeed ? 

Hak. The shadow which thou seest 
Was once indeed the monarch of all Nor- 


way, 
And ten. did him and obeisance ; 
He yo in Sua battle—’twas at Hlade. 
Ha! that is past now—almost forgot. 
His pallid rw precept tot 9 
To scare rs in of night. 
His name was Hakon ! ee 
Tho. I indeed am now 
nae fearfully! Away with ha- 


tred, 
Henceforth, and enmity—Come love again ; 
I were indeed a she-wolf, and no woman, 
If in my bosom hatred not expired 
At such a look as thine is now !—Come, 


then, 
Lean on thy Thora ; let me dry thy temples, 
That fire amt may light we | faded = 
Hak. (wildly) What is thy name, thou 
gentle maid of Norway ? 
Tho. The maidens here have called me 
Violet. 


Methinks, indeed, I was a little flower, 
Grown up within the shelter of thine oak, 
And there alone was nourish’d—therefore 
now 
Must wither, since no longer ’tis allowed, 
As wont, within that honour’d shade to 
bloom. 
Hak. Violet! a pretty name. 
Tho. How’s this, oh Heaven ! 
A fever shakes thee in mine arms. This 
mood 


Is new, indeed, and frightful. When, till 
now 
Have I beheld tears on thy cheeks ? 
Hak. How, Violet, 
Thou pale blue flowret on the hero’s grave, 
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And wonder’st thou if I shed tears? Ere 


now, 
Hast thoy not seen hard rocks appear to 


When ai gp 

Transported? It is but n. 

Then wonder not, pale, flower ! 
Tho. Oh Jarl! 


: 
ii 
i 


more 
Beyond that dusky vault the day will dawn ? 
Tho. My lord, 1 doubt it not. 


Hollow, obscure, unknown, deep in the 
earth, 


(That barrier ’gainst all enemies and danger) 
To that dark fortress-—refuge most secure, 
Wilt thou conduct me ? 

Tho. Aye, my best belov’d, 

Hak. Come, then, 
My bride in death 1 I'll follow thee, my 

Hera! 

Lead on, I tremble not. 

pins Oh a tage powers ! 

Think’st thou thy looks can e’er 


me ot a 
art pale, thy lips are blue—nay, 
Thou aire not quickly with the OTS 


Like thy wild sisters Hildur and 
But slowly smother’st first with ice-cold an. 


departs) the heart’s internal fire— 
pb lena nap Come then ! In me, 
Of valorous pride thou hast not yet o’ercome 
Thelingering flames. I follow thee, with steps 
nin, Yeo 
Of mildness and of mercy look upon him ! 
Exeunt. 
Woody country at Gaula. 
> Carishafut, Jostein, Greif, Soldiers. 
if. It dawns, my liege. Methinks the 
day will prove 
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Clear and a8 the night 
Wilt tga eB —¥ wd, 
beneath these 
4 prt ogg 


Till we have Hakon prisoner :--His army 
Is but dispersed—not wholly overcome. . 
Young Einar deems that we aed triumph; 
But he has less of wisdom than of waloas 
If Hakon gains but time on will be saved, 
The streams will seek re-union with the sea. 
I would not waste the land with ceaseless war, 
But with the blessings of long peace enrich. 
Hakon must fall; for while this heath heathen lives, 
The rose of Christianity in Norway a. 
Will never bloom. 
( Einar the bowman enters with Hakon's war 
dress. ) 

Einar, Olaf! Thy toils are o'er. 
Beside a mountain stream Jarl Haken’ssteed 
ae aos, eee tet boro. ¢ Mg 


All bloady tom Thy soldiers must have met, 
And kill’d him th 
Olaf. Indeed ? “Can this be so ? 
Is this his dress ? Who recognises it ? 
Greif. The dress in truth is there,—but 
where’s the Jarl ? 
Lay he there too ? 

£inar. His horse and cloak alone 
Have I beheld. 

Greif. Bring also the Jarl, and then 
We may repose; but not before. Methought 
Thou knew’st him better. He, if I mistake 

not, 
By this time has assumed another dress— 
Let not this trick mislead you, Sire. It suits 
The crafty Jarl—He has contrived it all, 
But to deceive us. 

Olaf. Forward then, my friends ;— 

We are near Rimol. There is held the con- 


gress, 
And we may gain some tidings of the foe. 
Greif. Aye—there lives Thora, his devot- 
ed mistress. 
Einar. Nay, that is past,—Jazl has de- 
serted her, 
And slain her brothers. 
Greif. Well, but it is said 
True love may never be outworn—and we 
Must try all chances. 
Olaf, Come, to horse! The day 
Is dawning brightly. Exeunt. 
A ROCKY VAULT.—(HAKON.—KARKER.) 
(The last carries a burning lamp—And a 
plate with food. Hakon has a spear in his 
hand.) 
Kark. In this cavern then 
Are we tolive? Here is not much prepared 
For life’s convenience. Where shall I set 
down 
Our lamp ? 
Hak. There ;—hang it on that hook. 
Kark. At last, 
This much is gain’d. And here too there 
are seats 
Hewn in the rock, whereon one may _— 
My lord, will 7 not now take some refresh- 
ment ! 
This = long day you have been without 
food. 
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Hak. I am not hungry, boy-but thon 
may’st eat. . — 

Kark. With your permission,then, I shall. 

( He cats. Hakon walks up and down, tak- 


ing long steps. ) 

Kark. My Lord—Hu! (leoking round) 
*Tis in sooth a frightful ! 
Saw’st thou that black end hi coffin 

Close to the door as we stept in ? 


Hak. Be silent— ’ 
And eat, I tell thee. ‘ ( Aside. )—In this 
dark abode, . . 


Has Thora spent full many a sleepless night, 
Lonely cad Desgheigs Then, in her affliction, 
That coffin she has secretly > 
Even for herself ; and 7 fairest form 
One day awaits corruption 
no (He looks at Karker.) 
Wherefore, Boy, 


Wilt thou not eat! With eager haste, till 


now, 
Did’st thou ey thy food. What has thus 


ee F 
Kark. My Lord, 1 am not hungry, and 
me 
This food tastes not invitingly. 
Hak. How so? wa . 
Be of courage. t in me, thy master. 
rok Lord Sarl, thou art thyself op- 
press’d and sad. 
Hak. ** Oppressed and sad !” How dar’st 
thou, Slave, presume ? 
I say, be merry. If thou can’st not eat, 
Then sing. 1 wish to hear a song. 
Kark. Which, then, 
Would you prefer ? 
Hak. Sing what thou wilt, However, 
Let it be of a deep and hollow tone, 
Even like the music of a wintry storm ! 
A lullaby—my child, a lullaby ! 
Kark. A lullaby! 
Hak. Aye, that - grown-up child 
May quietly by night repose. 
Kark. My Lord, 
I know a famous war-song—an old legend. 
Hak. Has it a mournful ending ? Seems 
it first, 
As if all things went prosperously on, 
Then winds up suddenly with death and 
murder ? 
Kark. No, Sire, The song is sad from 
the beginning. 
Hak. Well—that I most approve.—For 
to commence 
A song with calmness and serenity, 
Only to end with more impressive horror— 
This is a trick that poets too much use,— 
Let clouds obscure the morning sky—and 
then 
We know the worst! Begin the song. 
Kark. ** King Harald and Erling they sailed 
by night ; 
(And blythe is the greenwood strain,) 
But when they came to Oglehof, 
The doughty Jarl was slain !” 
Hak. How, slave !— 
Hast lost thy reason ? Wilt thou sing to me 
My father’s death-song ? 
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Kark. How! Was Jarl rae 
Your father,-Sire? In I knew not this; 
His fate at last was mournful. 

Hak. Silence ! 

Kark. Here, ; 
One finds not even a little straw to rest on. 

ae re art weary, on the naked 


Can’st thou not rest, as I have often done ? 
Hak. Enough. ~ | 270} 

4 Karker stretches himself on the ground, and 
i i asleep.) ; 

Hak. ( Looking him ) Poor nature!— 
shumber’st thou already ? 

The k which restlessly betokened life 

“A y sunk in ashes! But ’tis well— 

Tis well for thee :—Within this heart what 


flames 
Violently rage!—Ha! stupid slave ! hast 
- th 


ou, 
Commanded by the Normans, unto me 
My father’s death-song as a warning sung ? 
Shall Hakon’s fate be like the fate of i 
gurd ? ; , 
He was, as I have been, unto the Gods 
A priest of bloody sacrifice. But how ! ‘’ 
Can the wise God of Christians have o’er- 
come 
Odin — his powers? And must he 


Who has of Christians been the enemy ? 
( He pauses. ) 
*Tis cold within this damp and dusky cave 
My blood is freezing in my veins. 
( He looks at Karker. 
He drea' 
How hatefully his features are contorted ! 
Hegrins like some fantastic nightly spectre! 
Shaking him. ) 
Ho! Karker! Slave, awake! What mean 
faces ? 


Karker. Ah! ’twas a dream. 
Hakon. And whatthen has thou dream’d ? 
Karker. Methought I saw— 
Hakon. Be silent. Hear'st thou not ? 
What is that noise above ? 
Karker. Horsemen—my Lord— 
A numerous troop. I hear their armour 


They are, as I suspect, King Olaf’s people, 
Who search for us. 

Hakon. This cave is all unknown. 
Its iron gates are strong. I have the key. 
Here are we safe. 

Karker. But hear’st thou what the He- 


rald 
Is now proclaiming ? 
Hakon. No. What were the words ? 
Karker. King Olaf will, with riches and 
with 


Reward the man who brings to him the 
head 


Of Hakon, Jarl of Hlade. 
Hak. ( Looking at him scrutinizingly. ) 
Feel’st thou not 
Desire to win this wealth—why art thou 
trembling ? 
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We both shall die. 


Fixed round my neck a of 
Hak. Ha! this — 
Betokens that King Olaf round thy neck 


A halter will entwine, when treacherously, 
Thou hast betray’d thy master.—But no 


more.— 
Place thyself in that corner. I will here 
Recline, and so we both will go to sleep. 
Kerk, Even as thou wilt my lord. 
Hak. What would’st thou do ? 
Kark. ’Twas but to trim the lamp. 
Hak. Go take thy place ; 
And leave the lamp. Thou might’st ex- 

ish it— 


Then nlc ema a op 
Than I can well explain, how every night 
Those who retire to sleep put out the light ! 
Of death it is methinks a fearful emblem, 
More threatening far than slumber.— What 


In life so strong and vivid as a light ? 
Where is the t when once it is extin- 


guished 

Let my lamp stand. It burns but feebly 
now— 

Yet still it burns—and where there’s life is 


é hope ! 
Go take thy place and sleep. 
( He walks unquictly up and down, and then 
asks ) 
Now, Karker, sleep’st thou ?>— 
Kark. Aye—my 
Hak. Ha—stupid slave !—(rising up.) 
Jarl Hakon ! 
Is this wretch then the last that now remains 
Of all hy mighty force ?—I cannot trust 
m— 


For what can such a dull and clouded brain 
Conceive of honour and fidelity ¢ 
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Like a chain'd dog, fawning he will come 
t 

To him who offers the most tempting mor- 

re thy dagger. Slaves, thou 


Should wear no weapons. 

Kark, From yourself my lord 
Boge and here it is again. 

Hak. well. Now sleep. 

Kark. Immediately. 

Hak. (Aside.) A 
Burns in my brain and blood. I am out- 


worn, 
Exhausted with the combat of the day, 
With watching ; and our long nocturnal 


flight. 
Yet sleep I dare not—-while that sordid 
slave— (He pauses.) 
Well—I may rest awhile—yet y 
Beware of sleep.— 
(He sits down, and is overpowered by 
slumber. ) 
Kark. (Softly.) Ha! now—he sleeps !— 
He trusts me not—he fears 
That I wey ee eer to King Olaf— 
Olaf gives wealth and honours for his life— 
What can I more expect from Hakon Jarl? 
He moves! Protect me, Heaven! He rises 


And oats not awake.—= 
Hak. (Rising up in his sleep, and 
coming forward towards Karker—as if he 
fled from some fearful apparition. ) 
GOLD-HARALD! SCHAAFELL ! 
What would’st thou with me? Go! leave 
- mein ! 


Wherefore dost thou intrude thy death-pale 


visage 
Between those broken rocks? Haratp! 
thou liest ! 
I was to thee no traitor. How, now, chil- 
' 


dren ! 

What would you here? Go home ! go home! 
for now 

There is no time for dalliance. Then your 
brid m ! 

And Odin’s marble statue—it has fallen ! 

And Freya stands with flowers upon her 
head ! 

(Listening.) , Whe weeps there ’mid the 


Ha! that is worst. 


Poor child! poor little Erling! dost thou 
bleed ? 
And have I struck too deeply ? Mid the 
" roses, 
Till now snow white, are purple drops de- 
scending ? 
(Calling aloud.) Ha! Karker! Karker! 


Kark. Still he dreams. My lord, 
Here is your faithful slare. 

Hak. Hold! take that spear— 
Strike it at once into my heart. *Tis done! 
There ! strike ! 

Kark. My lord, can’st thou indeed desire 
That I should such a deed fulfil ? 

Hak. No more! 

1 
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( Threatening.) Thou wretch, strike instant- 
ly, for one of us 

we cannot both survive. 
Kark. then, 


Must 
’ Die thou 
(He takes the spear and stabs Hakon.) 
Hak. (Falling.) Now in my heart the 


avenging 
Of — deeply fixed. Thy threatening 


wi 
Olaf, are new confirmed. 

Kark. Now it is $ 
And cannot be . Therefore shall I 


No time devote to lamentation here. 

I could not weep him back to life again. 
These iron doors now must I open wide, 
And bring this dead Jarl to the king—then 


The wealth and honour that to me are pro- 
*Tis done ! but he himself desired his death, 


I bay oar *d what he commanded ! 
(Exit, tp hacks body of Hakon Jarl.) 
Having y transcribed so large~ 


ly, we now omit one scene, which con- 
tains the con; at Drontheim,—the 
coronation of King Olaf, (on whose 
head the crown, made unsuccessfully 
for Hakon, exactly fits,) and the man- 
date for the execution of the treacher- 
ous Karker. We shall insert, how- 
ever, the concluding soliloquy of Thora, 
to whose care the remains of Hakon 
have been consigned by command of 
Olaf, now king of Norway. 
The Cavern. 

The lamp still burns. Servants bring in a 
coffin, set it silently in the cave, and 
retire. Thora comes slowly with a drawn 
sword, and a large pine tree garland in 
her hands. She remains long deeply 
meditative, and contemplat 
Tho. Now art thou in thy coffin laid, 

Jarl Hakon ! 

In Thora’s coffin. Who could have fore- 

seen this ? 

May pean gens! If thou hast 

err’d, 

By sufferings thou has amply made atone- 

ment ; 

And no one now to thee, laid in the grave, 

One insolent word may speak of blame or 

scorn ! 

As in thy life, so even in death I love thee! 

For some brief years thy light o’er Norway 

shone, 

Even like the sun new life through all dif- 

Now — thy bands of warriors all forgot 


ee, 
And sworn allegiance to a forei wer ! 
One feeble woman only now is oh 


To mourn and weep for thee. So let her 
now 

Those honours pay, that others have ne- 
glected. 
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From Thora’s hand receive this coronet 
Of northern pine-trees woven ; and let it 


twine 
Around thy battle sword, and so betoken 
That ;thou wert a brave champion of the 


north ; 
A noble forest tree, though by the storm 
Of vines bea oan at last. Old 
‘ 
In distant when the colours quite 
Have from the pi faded, and no more 
But the dark outline is beheld, will say, 
*¢ He was a wicked servant of the gods” 
Thy name will be a terror to the people— 
Not so it is to me! for O I knew thee! 
In thee the noblest gifts and heart 
Were in the tumult of wild times le 
pe tree ners chtly eratbeorere arl! thy 


Is now rejoicing in the halls of Odin. 

Now must I leave thee here in solitude ; 

And winen Base Quer envepeven Rat the 
ves 


Of Thora shall her lifeless frame deposite 
Beside the loved remains of her dear friend. 


Such is the noble termination of the 
tale of Hakon Jarl. The merits of the 
tragedy—more particularly of this last 
act, cannot require any comment from 
us. The highest and most acceptable 
compliment that could have been paid 
to Oehlen , has been already 
offered in the diligence of a translator 
— ro himself. stares are some 
readers who ma a surpris- 
ed, that one wr veites Hike Mr Gil- 
lies—(for it must be seen that we are 
again indebted to this gentleman's 
MSS8.,)—should deal so largely in 
translation. But assuredly, he is the 
best judge, by what exercises he is 
most likely to train his own fine ge- 
nius for the original flights, that, with- 
out doubt, await its maturity. If he 
designs to be hereafter a writer of En- 
glish — we a at a ys Mag 
guess by what species of preparation he 
might be more effectually strengthen~ 
ing his powers, and smoothing his ad- 
venturous path. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten, that the great Goethé 
himself, has h the whole of his 
life delighted in the work of transla- 
tion, and that even now, in the ful- 
ness of years and honours, the gene- 
rous old master has not disdained to 
finish a German version of Lord By- 
ron’s Manfred. The day may perhaps 
come, when German and Danish poets 
may be proud to repay in kind, the 
services which Mr Gillies is now ren- 
dering to the genius of the North. 











ALL BE HONOURED. 


( OINTMENT AND PERFUME REJOICE THE HEART; 
BY HEARTY COUNSEL.” s 


Fox several months past, our opinion 
of the deeply and seriously alarming 
condition of many important districts 
of our country, has .been laid openly 
and honestly before our readers. At 
the time when we first expressed that 
inion, we are aware that not a few; 
whose character and judgment might 
have entitled them to very consider 
able respect, were inclined to accuse 
ts‘of entertaining needless rg h and 
of t] erating, at the least, 
the extent both of the ag delu- 
sion and the general danger. The 
pale leaders: of the lewer Whig party 
in Parliament threw every possible 
difficulty in the way of the Administra- 
tion, when they called for the autho- 
rity of the senate to enact laws of tem- 
coercion; and out of Parlia- 

i t, these laws, after they had 
been enacted, were branded on every 
occasion by the adherents of the same 
party, as so many uncalled for and pe- 
rilous attacks on the liberties and rights 
of the British people. Clamours so reit- 
erated and nes Pt and found 
hundreds and thousands of voices to re« 
echo them ; nm in pleas emery out 
a few weeksago, where the subject 

pom Neth | there were some who did 
not hesitate to express their belief that 
amalarm had been excited, to which 
timidity, if not worse than timidity, 
had given the main and moving im- 
Had the measures themselves 

found sufficient to check at once 

the evil spirit that had gone abroad— 


had the remed y and effec- 
tually arrested the external symptoms 
of disease—there can little 


doubt, that the vj eng for which 
ve occasion 


the oe should 

to thank those most salutary measures 

would have been pressed into the ser- 

yice of those who had so vehement- 

ly abused them, and represented as 
i an unanswerable evidence 


of Ministerial exaggeration or Tory 
cowardice. It is so, that the Whigs 
have long been accustomed to beg the 
question, in every rational or irrational 
matter of dispute with their antago- 
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nists. It is by such unfair methods 
that they have now and then disgraced 
their cause, even when they chanced 
to be it the tight—it is by the same 
want of candour, and by the same un- 
worthy courting of the prejudices of 
the ignorant, that they have far more 
frequently, though perhaps tore ex- 
cusably, aggravated their offences 
when they were, and when, as on this 
last occasion we are well perstiaded 
they felt themselves to be, in the 
wrong. 

Now, however—we mean within 
the last week or two—the talk of the 
Whigs has undoubtedly made one of 
the most sudden and remarkable turns 
we ever remember to have heard of in 
all the history of their talking sect. 
They are at last convinced—a thou- 
sand thanks to them for the géherous 
admission—they are satisfied at last 
that there are such men as Radicals 
and Rebels in the land ; and by what 
arguments have their scrupulous and 
most philosophical understandings been 
brought over to this well-timed per- 
ception? Lawless and unhconstitu- 
tional assemblies were congregated for 
years on end, and every record of 
what passed. at these assemblies bore 
évidence to the copious poison that 
was circulated and infused by their 
means. The press teemed for years 
on end with the permanent and sub- 
stantial memorials of conscious and con- 
fessing sedition, blasphemy, and treason 
—it was asserted by hundreds of the 
most candid, unprejudiced, and en- 
lightened witnesses, that secret meet- 
ings, for the purposes of military 
drilling, were going on every night in 
every corner of the disaffected district— 
but all these things passed for nothing 
before the scrutinizing eye of Whig 
jealousy. At last a bold attempt is 
made to array in warlike guise the 
forces that had so long been in training 
against the best constitution, and the 
most upright government in the world. 
In the capital, a band of assassins are 
seized in the very act of marching 
to murder the confidential servants 
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of the crown. In the provinces, drums 
are beat at dead of night—men mareh 
in -arms,. to their several appointed 


yendezyous. In at least three places 
the king’s standard. is assaulted by 
rebels | evidently with arms 
and equipments. for a regular cam- 
paign." . The great city of Glasgow is 
actually bel by thousands of 
deluded and desperate ruffians—alarm 
and., consternation are spread over 
many hundred miles of the British 
territory—and repose is restored only 
by the skill of excellent officers, and 
the unwearied unshaken zeal of loyal 
troops. Discoveries are made of in- 
numerable committees and ringleaders. 
Papers are seized, and among them 
scientific schemes of expected and 
desixed . battles. Insurrection, in 
short, has openly reared her front, and 
visibly been crushed in her commence- 
ment—and now, truly, the Whigs are 
owe to. be convinced that all the 
Ministers had said, and all the Tories 
had believed three months ago, was not 
total and premeditated falsehood. 


«At times, in truth, submission is most 
And there is pride in yielding.” — 

Since the submission has been made, 
however, on the one side, and the 
viohaey is complete in the other, there 
would be no propriety and no wisdom 
assuredly in prolonging the shadow 
of a termin contest. Honest men 
of all parties, we. take it for granted, 
are, now at one in opinion, and we 
trust, they ae perfectly at - 
in . It matters comparatively 
litle b whom the nee wee first 
lenctien ’ y whom it was latest ac- 
knowledged. The has now 
come in a shape that is not to be 
questioned—for the present, its move- 
ments have been repressed, and its 
aspect tamed—but the true object of 
concern is, to inquire by what means 
the now united and combined sense of 
all the better orders of the British 
people is to against any recur- 
rence of these fearful manifestations— 
above all, if it be possible, by what 
measures the spirit that has for the 
moment been checked in its evil 
career, is to be healed and soothed into 
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sanity—by what means confidence is 
most effectually to be re-established 


among the dissevered elements of a 
long kindly population—and a great 
and well ted empire secured 


from the necessity of wasting any 

tion of her. energies in watching bing 
and doubtfully over the ashes an 
embers of an as yet ill-extinguished 
fire of treason. 

And in considering by what me- 
thods order and understanding 
are most likely to be restored among 
those that have been led astray, it is 
surely the most natural thing to in- 
quire, in the first place, to what cir, 
cumstances those among the lower 
classes of our le, that have, during 
this time of trouble, adhered, to their 
duty, have been indebted for their safe- 
, a thetoo general contagion around 
them. Even in the heart of the, dis- 
affected regions, it is consolatory to 
know (which we do from the best of 
authorities) that many, very many 
thousands, have w: through some 
secret charm unhurt by the moral pes- 
tilence—and rved entire, amidst 
all the outcries of their, misgui 
fellows, their devotion to their own 
duties, and their respect for their na- 
tural superiors and protectors. It. is 
most consolatory to know this. fact; 
and very important lessons, we think, 
may be drawn from the, knowledge of 
it. We would be the last in the world 
to throw the blame of the guilty upon 
the innocent—but may not the ques- 
tion be fairly put te those best acquaint- 
ed with the districts, of disloyalty, 
whether those employed by the most 
careful masters, have not been, in the 
hour of trial, found. the least inclined 
to rise up against them, and to disturb 
the general peace of that community 
whereof they and their employers form 
alike useful and, alike necessary parts, 
There is no occasion to push this ques- 
tion too far—a hint is all we would 
permit ourselves to, offer—and indeed, 
in all reason, and. in all likelihood, a 
most effectual warning has already 
been afforded, where it was most, call- 
ed for, by the personal experience, and 
observation of. those most smme~ 
diately concerned in the inquiry... 

The blame, if blame there be; is 
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very far from lying solely or peculiar- 
ly at the door oF the | sathande to 
whom we allude. In our days it is 
not per to look around upon the 
world, and to compare what we see in 
the style and structure of society with 
what we know to have been in the 
times of our fathers, without observ- 
ing that many great and remarkable 
changes have taken place. Every- 
where, and in every walk of life, it is 
too evident that the upper orders of 
society have been tending, more and 
more, to a separation of themselves 
from those whom nature, providence, 
and law, have placed beneath them. 
It is not now the season when men 
should hesitate to nen out fairly what 
poe te and feel upon such subjects 
as A fastidious spirit of luxury 





and refinement has everywhere been . 


inin und among us. The rich 
a f hi h have ‘beein indolently 
and slothfully allowing the barriers 
that separate them from their inferiors 
to increase and accumulate. An Epi- 
curean spirit has gone wide abroad 
in our land, even among those that 
would be most inclined to startle at 
its name. Men have come to deride 
and despise a thousand of those means 
of communication that in former days 
knit all orders of the people together. 
Weary of pomp, and shew, and cir- 
codieals tak delight welgnt evs 
to le an ight the eye, 
men of rank and wealth have foolishly, 
we fear, laid aside, along with these 
things, many more modest and secret, 
but still more effectual instruments of 


attaching these dependents to their 
oe The spirkt of general kind- 
i has not assuredly become ex- 
tinct ;—but we have learned to be too 
much satisfied with the conscious excel- 
lence of that general spirit—and to be 
too negligent of those minute and labo- 
rious services of human concern, by 
which alone that spirit can be made to 
= as a healing and cementi 
over the whole wide-spread an 
diversified surface of human society. 
The master has not ceased tocare for his 
servants, but he has become too delicate 
to shew his care by that cordial and 
grateful condescension of personal com- 
munication that of old made the vas- 
sal look up to his lord like a son to his 
father. Societies, and subscriptions, 
and magnificent donations, and bene- 
ficent directions and regulations, are 
all excellent in their way—but the 
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effect of all these things is nothing 
upon the heart of one poor man, com. 
pared with a single affectionate visit 
to his cottage—one simple gift to his 
children. The charm of sympathy is 
the only charm worthy of the name— 
but men are never willing to take the 
existence of that charm upon trust. 
He that is effectually to be obliged, 
must see the kind face, and touch 
the open hand, of his benefactor.— 
It is too much to expect that we are 
to sit in the seclusion of our own pri- 
vate luxury, and scatter forth the 
droppings of our bounty like deities— 
too great to be visible to the eyes of 
those whom we would serve. If we 
would have our intentions ' 
nised, and our kindness enshrined in 
warm and grateful hearts, we must not 
disdain to come down into the homely 
walks of humanity—to mingle with our 
brothers of the earth, and shew that 
we not only relieve, but are anxious 
and fervent in relieving and assisting 
them in their hour of human distress. 
Every thing will be pardoned ex 
the apparent scorn and visible selfis. 
ness of remoteness—and mortal suf- 
ferers will forget every other text of 
holy writ, ere they blot from their 
memories the touching and awful de- 
claration, that 
PRIDE WAS NOT MADE FOR MAN. 
The fault, as we have said, has been 
universal—in every condition and walk 
of social life—and it is just and neces- 
to be had in view, that where its 
effects have been most manifested, 
the fault has been most excusable, 
The immense extent of the manufag- 
turing establishments in many parts 
both of England and Scotland, has 
rendered it, without doubt, a matter 
of most extreme difficulty for those at 
the head of them to keep up any thing 
like those habits of minute acquaint- 
ance and tangible sympathy with their 
people, which prevailed among the 
masters and apprentices of the com- 
| orwnee limited and trifling esta- 
lishments of former days. But, if 
our information be correct, and we 
have all faith that it is so, this great 
difficulty has been effectually struggled 
with, and happily overcome, even in 
instances when it was greatest,—and 
not a few of our most magnificent 
establishments have, through no visi- 
ble human means, save the extraordi- 
personal zeal, and kindly habits 
of their superintendents, escaped quite 
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free from the plague that has laid 
waste so many, immeasurably inferior 
to them in riches and exterit. He 
that knows what his duty is, and re- 
solves to do his duty, will always, 
without question, find time and means 
todo it. But this is not all. Is it 

ing too far to say, that, after what 
Fes © » it is the plain and distinct 
d of every man to limit his esta- 

i rs = the Me oblignt ad- 
mit of his di i e obligations 
i ble, from ‘his condition ? zn 
the hope of any temporary gain to 

itted to Be a Set man 
voluntarily and deliberately draw 
around himself difficulties with which 
he is aware of his own incapacity to 
cope? Nay, more, is the hope or 
the certainty of any personal gain 
whatever, to be permitted to tempt 
any loyal man to do that which 
abundant and most lamentable expe- 
rience has shewn to be pregnant with 
the elements of all social and national 
calamity? We trust that thoughts 
such as these are at this moment busy 
in many an honest and in many a 
loyal bosom, and that many willing sa- 
crifices are on the eve of being offered 
up at the altars of Conscience, Patriot- 
ism, and Religion. The gentlemen at 
the head of the establishments, which 
have suffered most in these last trials, 
are the best judges of the modes and 
regulations, in and under which they 
are to allow the return of their delud- 
ed dependents. We have no doubt, 
firmness and mercy will be mingled 
in the measures they are about to a- 
dopt—but when that first great object 
of their present endeavour shall have 
been arranged and settled—we would 
hope such considerations as we have 
now been expressing, may receive no 
superficial or hasty portion of their 
after concern. 

In country life, however, not a lit- 
tle of the same general fault has been 
gaining ground, as well as in the life 
of cities and manufactories—although, 
as in that happier life it is infinitely 
more inexcusable, so it has also happi- 
ly made far less dangerous and alarm- 
ing progress. There assuredly, there 
is nothing to prevent the evil from be- 
ing easily and effectually arrested. 
There the old spirit may yet be said 
to be entire ‘ad untainted, although 
some unwise assaults have been made 
upon its precious outworks. Nothing 
is more evident to those who have vi- 
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sited the scenes of recent tumult and 
disaffection, than the blessed effects 
which have been | camaing everywhere 
by the hearty and honest zeal of our 
yeomanry. Foolish, and shortsighted 
men, have indeed been found to con- 
demn the great increase which has re- 
cently taken place in the establishment 
of yeomanry corps—but we fear not to 
say, that this voice of detraction can now 
find no listeners among the loyal men, 
either of Yorkshire or Lancashire, or 
of the West of Scotland. The servi- 
ces which these corps have rendered, 
are by no means to be summed up in 
their own marches and watchings. 
The intercourse which has occurred 
between them and the regular troo 
with whom they have acted, has, with- 
out all question, been productive of 
the happiest immediate effects—but 
above all, we look to the increased in- 
tercourse which they have already 
created, and which they must continue 
to create and strengthen between 
landlords and tenants, as affording by 
far the most sure and effectual pledge, 
Ft er ym well-being of the wide 
ace of the country. It is Shakspeare, 
we think, who sahading that in times 
of war, the citizens of the same state 
are more affectionate towards each o- 
ther than at any other time. The 
deeper sense which is then felt of the 
community—the identity of interests, 
is no doubt the chief element of this 
ome | feeling—but there is a charm 
for all human bosoms, in the very air 
and aspect of martial exercise, which 
may fairly be set by its side, as ano- 
ther and a most powerful strengthener 
of all the warmer affections of our na- 
ture. The foundations of the national 
character, both of England and Scot- 
land, were laid deep and sure, in days 
when every gentleman and every yeo- 
man was more or less a soldier—and 
now we confess, we look forward to 
the proud and willing revival of many 
manly feelings, which must neces- 
sarily attend the resumption of these 
manly exercises, as furnishing rich 
and bright hopes, for the welfare 
of ourselves and of our children. 
A single day spent by the young far- 
mer on horseback in presence of his 
natural superior—a single dark wet 
ride shared with his young master, will 
do more to bind him to his person and to 
his house than all the intercourse that 
could possibly occur between them in 
many years of ordinary life. Were 
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there no fear of any thing that might 
call again, in our day, for the actual 
services of these corps, we should still 
be vehement in applauding their main- 
tenance, were it only for the sake of 
the cérdial kindliness which these 
meetings t er cannot fail to nour- 
ish. t, in sober truth, the case 
does not as yet stand so—or nays er 
The evil has, for the moment, mn 
— but he must be a bold man 
who will say that he believes it to be 
at an énd. The day may come when 
these men may have to draw the sword 
in good earnest, in defence of the 
firesides at which they were nursed 
and reared—the churches in which 
they were christened and wedded— 
and the halls, by which offices of kind- 
ness have for ages been exchanged 
withthe cottages of their Christian 
ancestors. 

The dark cloud has been dissipat- 
ed, but alas! who shall prophecy that 
its lowering fragments may not again 
unite to blacken the free horizon 
of the land? The time is come when 
they who possess any thing that 
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they hold dear and sacred should know 
that peril hovers near, and that it is 
their duty to be prepared to defend 
it. ‘The apathy with which many 
at a distance from the immediate cir- 
cles of danger, still persist in regarding 
what is going on in the country, is not 
so much to be pitied as to be despised. 
There is wickedness in such blindness, 
and it deserves to be punished as 2 
sin. We allude, in particular, to the 
great city in which we write—where, 
within forty miles of what, ten days 
ago, scarcely merited a slighter name 
than that of raging rebellion, the Lord 
President of the Court of Session has, 
with all his ardent and most hon- 
ourable zeal, found it impossible to 
raise his regiment of volunteers to any 
thing like its proper compliment. But 
this reproach we would hope is not 
destined to lie long upon our heads— 
and, at all events, we trust every man 
that has joined that, or any other corps 
raised for the same precious purposes, 
will abide there till he has a son able 
and willing to step into his place. 





SONNET. 
Deep fears long since I’ve had for England’s weal, 
Yet Lap are they now than long 


These b 


ago— 
eeding wounds, O God! I pray thee heal, 


And give the Land’s Heart once again to feel 
The joy of reflux, answering well to flow,, 


In Love her life-blood ;—once 


ain to know 


That all is sound within—that the big throng 
Of thoughts and wide affections rolls along 
Peacefully—like unto yon calm large river, 
Mild and majestic—beautiful and strong— 
Far-streaming—washing with one tide serene, 
The rocky base of the old Castle ever, 

And the soft margin of the Hamlet-green, 
Whose Sycamores half hide the Spire between. 





SONNET. 
I Love to see you each upon his steed, 
Ye Yeomanry of England, once agen 
Ready, with spur and sword, to serve our need, 
After the fashion of the ancient men 
Of England.—War has been too much a trade.— 
Among our Sires it was a Service paid 
By livers—part as pastime plied 


By Peasant and by Lord, because, 


t then 


As now, it was their duty and their pride 
To fight, with the same Omen, side by side, 
For the same regal Banner. Therefore stay 


Your p. 
With patriot steel prepared 


ares ever and anon—as now 
, and Christian vow, 


To shield our sacred soil from the Anarch’s sway. 
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ice was given in the Asiatic Jowrndl, 
p- 475. But something more is 
of the extent to which Dr. 


é 
= 
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to the statistics of an important dependency 


ofthe empire. —_ 
” My different nt excursions have been high- 
ly interesting. As soon as possible I shall 


the native rock of the sapphire, ruby, cat’s- 
eye, and the different varieties of the zir- 
con, is gneiss. ‘These minefals and ‘cinna- 
mon-stone occur imbedded in this rock. In 
one place I found a mass of rock, con- 
sisting almost entirely of zircon in a crys- 
talline state, ‘and deserving the name of the 
zircon rock. It is only a few miles distant 
from a rock called the cinnamon-stone rock, 
from its being chiefly eompesed of this mi- 
neral, in company with a little quartz and 
adularia. 


In the Malagan-patton, the most remark- 
able phenomena, and what I went chiefly to 
see, are the salt-lakes, the nature of which 
hitherto has been considered very myste+ 
rious from. the want of inquiry. This I 
was able to make in a very short time, and 
ascertain the source of the salt. Many of 


ied with salt. The reve- 
nue that this one article brings government, 
amounts to about £10,000 annually. 

The Malagan-patton al is a sin- 
gular country ; its woods, and it is almost 
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one in the side of a mountain, in the depths 
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the great lake of Birtanna, which no Euro- 
pean I believe ever before visited : it is full 


Returning to Kandy, after a short stay 
there I next came to this place, through a 
country almost entirely over-run with wood. 
I wish you could see some of the noble 
ebony trees which flourish here. Three 
days we travelled in a noble forest without 
seeing a single habitation, and without ob- 
serving any traces of cultivation ; but some 
fine remains of. antiquity, especially about 
Candely lake, ing that the country 
had once-been in a very different state. 

Topical Remedy for the Hydrophobia.— 


letter to Professor Morrichini of Rome, 


= 


gives the following remedy for this dread- 
ful malady : 

** The inhabitants of Gadici, but when 
or how I know not, have made the im 


— » that near the li the 
tongue of the man or ani bitten by a 
rabid animal, and ing rabid, pustules 
of a whitish hue make their appearance, 
which open spontaneously about the 13th 
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after the bite; and at this time, they 


make their appearance. Their of 
cure consists in opening these with 
a suitable instrument, and the pa- 


i 
i 
sett 


i 


of Mount Etna, by M. the Baron de 
Sent dining Seti i 
mountain, as ascertain w by man pe 
the visual ray from its most elevated point 


FE 


to say, that if there was no refraction to see 
Mount Etna from Malta, it would i 
in addition twice the height of Mount Ve- 
suvius to be seen. 

The oe who eee scaled Mount 
Etna vary in their ing as to its 
height above the level of the sea. The 
Canon » an indefatigable traverser 
of Mount Gibello, assigns to it — 


Canon has been in the habit of making ob- 
servations on the Volcano, near forty years 
successively, ing his ascent once every 
year. _M. le Comte de Borch, in his letters 
on Sicily, assigns only 9,660 feet, but this 
again is too little. M. de Saussure a 
nearer the truth, and finds 
ight by a barometrical observation 10,032 
feet. Captain Smyth makes it out 10,203 
feet. All travellers who have ascended Etna 
agree, that you may see from it the rock of 
Malta, the olian isles, the Ionian sea, the 
entrance of the Adriatic, and the coasts of 
Albania. 


A remarkable Cataract in Norway.— 
Norway may boast of a cataract or water- 
fall, much superior to that of Schaffhausen 
on the Rhine, or even to the famous fall of 
Niagara in North America. It was dis- 
ee Cae aoe 
ight years ago, essor Esmark; a 
ee, is attributed to its very 
remote situation in the most lonely part of 
the interior, and to the very scanty number 
of curious sn tages Soper to - - 
perborean regions, for the purpose 4 
ing observations. 

It is situated in the district named Telle- 
marken, and named Riakan-Fossen, which 
in the Norwegian idiom, denotes the smoke 
of water . An immense cloud, formed 
by the drops of water in evaporation, to a 
spectator has the appearance of torrents of 
smoke. 


Doctor Schow, of » Visited 


t Copenhagen , 
this cataract in the summer of 1812. This 





(April 
tleman is one of the fifteen voyagers that 
re tocud ed by the King of Dew 
mark into different parts of the world, for 
the of illustrating the sciences. He 
was in Italy, in 1818. From his observa. 
tions this account has been transcribed. 

M. Schow could not fail to be struck with 

astonishment at the view of this magnificent 
of nature, so imposing and tre. 
mendous to the sense, though the fall is by 
far the most considerable in the spring, 
when the snow melts from the mountains, 
This immense descent consists, 
ing, of three falls, ce-uages eel 
es, each of which, separately, would 
such a cataract as is no where to be 
seen, and the last is an abrupt and precipi 
tate perpendicular. Professor Esmark made 
a measurement of this last leap, and rates it 
at 800 feet in height ! 

In general, such cascades as are most ele- 
vated have the least water, and such as dis. 

e masses of water have little ele- 
vation; but in the Riakan-Fossen, the rule 
is reversed. The volume of its waters is 
supplied from a very considerable river, 

the Maamelven, into which the lake 
Mioswatten, which is eight or ten German 
leagues in extent, empties itself, not far 
from the cascade.— Monthly Magazine. 

Gauze Veils.—Mr Bartlett, in Thom- 
son’s Annals, has lately proposed gauze 
veils as preservatives from contagion. The 
idea is certainly deserving of serious consi- 
deration, more especially as Dr. Uwins, and 
some other medical gentlemen, consider 
that they may be adopted with a con- 
siderable prospect of success. The gauze 
employed for this purpose is similar in 
its ies to that so ingeniously ap- 
plied by Sir Humphrey Davy in the safety 
lamp. 

Salubrity of the London Air.—It was a 
saying of Mr Cline, many years ago, that 
** London is the healthiest place in the 
world.” In no place are there so many 
human beings congregated together enjoy- 
ing so high a degree of general good health. 
It has been stated, and we believe correctly, 
that the happy exemption which the inha-- 
bitants of London for the most part enjoy 
from the diseases common to other capitals, 
is owing to the sulphureous naptha emitted 
from the coal, serving the salutary 
of checking the progress of febrile infection. 
To prove that the air is saturated with this 
naptha, we shall not be able to recognize 
the presence of a wasp, an insect to which 
sulphur is obnoxious, within the sphere of 
its action. 

Architectural uniformity in rustic dwell- 
ings—There is something rather pleas- 
ingly allied to good management in a prac- 
tice now adopted by the Russian govern- 
ment, of sending to every city, town, and 
vi under its influence—that is to say, 
not the exclusive property of any nobleman, 
a collection of engraved designs for dwell- 
ings, and buildings; among which any 
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person about to build himself a house may 
choose one to his mind, but he must choose 
one of the number submitted to his inspec- 
tion. This duty is confided to the mayor or 

ior of the (gorod-nisckew), and 
will by degrees troduce a general resem- 
blance or conformity into the country towns. 
At the same time, ae ee given for the 
regular oy ey e streets; for 
their being formed into lines of proper 
breadths, and the houses being of equal 
heights, two stories only being allowed.— 
However rustic the construction of these 
abodes may be, and many are formed of no- 
thing better than vast trunks of trees scarce- 
ly squared into timber, yet the effect will 
become equally striking and picturesque, 
especially with proper accompaniments of 
gardens, plantations, and other rustic em- 
bellishments. 

Iron Rail or Carriage-ways.—In the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, this ingenious 
mode of reducing friction, and facilitating 
es — of loaded waggons, reo ve 

to a very great extent. Accordi 
to M. Gallois, an extent of 26 square miles 
on the surface of the earth, presents a series 
of 75 miles for this species of conveyance ; 
while the interior of the adjacent coal mines 
contains them to as large an amount. Five 
or six waggons, made entirely of iron, 
fastened to each other in regular succession, 
descend these roads without any other mov- 
er than their own gravitating force. By 
means of a pulley, or wheel, a certain num- 
ber of carriages in descending occasion a 
certain number of others to mount, in order 
to take in a load at the summit of the in- 
clined plane they traverse. We are, how- 
ever, naturally led to believe that, except- 
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ing in very peculiar circumstances, there 
ill always be a great saving of power in 
pe by water, for this simple rea- 
son, the whole weight of the burden so 
transported is rted by the stream 
with a comparatively small loss of power 
by friction, while the inclined plane on 
which the iage runs supports only a 
part of its weight. On the other hand, 
however, it cannot be denied that many si- 
tuations in which it would be quite impos- 
sible ‘to open a canal, might admit of the 
establishment of metallic and other rail- 
ways. 

Varnish for Wood.—The Italian cabinet 
work in this respect excels that of any other 
country. To produce this effect, the work- 
men first saturate the surface with olive oil, 
and then apply a solution of gum arabic in 
boiling alcohol. This mode of varnishing 
is equally brilliant, if not superior, to that 
employed by the French in their most elae 
borate works, 

Crocodiles’ Flesh an Article of Food.—At 
Sennaar crocodiles are often brought to 
market, and their flesh is publicly sold 
there. I once tasted some out a disey white 
Esne, in U E 3 it is of a dirty whi 
colour not tinlike 9 veal, with a slight 
fishy smell; the animal had been caught 
by some fishermen in a strong net, and was. 
above twelve feet in length. The Gover- 
nor of Esne ordered it to be brought into 
his court-yard, where more than a hun- 
dred balls were fired against it without 
any effect, till it was thrown upon. its 
back, and the contents of a small swivel 
disch in its belly, the skin of which 
is m softer than that of the back— 
Burkhardt’s Travels. 
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LONDON. 


A new edition, in five octavo volumes, of 
Mr Coxe’s History of the House of Austria. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Houssa 
Territories in the Interior of Africa ; by El 
Haye Abd Salem Shabeenié, a Native of 
Morocco, who y visited and resided 
as a Merchant in those interesting Countries. 
With Notes, critical and explanatory; by 
James Grey Jackson, late British Consul at 
Santu Cruz. 

Travels in 1816 and 1817 through Nu- 
bia, Palestine, and Syria; in a series of fa- 
— iar Letters to his ee a on 

e spot, by Captain Mangles, R. N. 

The Life of lvainerd ; by the Rev. Dr 
Styles. ‘ 

A third Volume of Mr Grant’s History 
of the English Church, brought down to 
the year 1800. 

Vor, VII. 


Travels in Holland, Germany, and _ part 
of France, in 1819, with Refezences to heir 
Statistics, Agriculture, and Manufactures ; 
by Mr. Jacob, Author of Travels in Spain. 

A Tale in Prose, entitled, ‘* Nice Dis- 
tinctions,” will shortly be published. 

In the press, Royal Virtue, with engrav- 
ings ; being a Tour to Kensington, Wind- 
sor, and Claremont; or, a Contemplation of 
the Character and Virtues of George IIT. 
the Duke of Kent, and the Princess Char. 
lotte, 

Le Guesta D’Henrico IV. in Italian 
verse ; by M. Guazzaroni. 

Shortly will be published, Marmor Nor- 
folcience, a very scarce and curious Tract, 
by Dr Sam, Ji on eens the assumed 
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name of Probus Britannicus), which has 
pe eer nae ae ae Works. 

The Pi of Yarmouth, embellished 
with twenty engravings; by John Preston, 


Village of Mariendorpt, a romance ; 
by Miss Anna Maria Porter. 
ith Wao by Mr Bradley 

High Wycombe. 

The History of the late War in Spain ; 
by Robert Southey, Esq. 

A Refutation of the Objections to the 
New Translation of the Bible; by J. Bel- 
lamy, Author of the Anti-deist, &c. 

A Reprint of the Rev. John Wesley’s 
Christian Library, originally in fifty vols 
12mo, but now to be comprised in thi 
octavo volumes; from a copy with MS. 
Notes of the Author. 

Shortly will be published, in 2 vols post 
8vo, Winter Nights; by Nathan Drake, 
M.D. Author of Literary Hours, &c. &c. 

A translation of Grillparzer’s tragedy of 
Sapphic. in English verse. 

n May will be published, Travels in 
ie & Greece, and Albania, by the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, with numerous fine engrav- 
ings, in two volumes, quarto. 

Lacon ; or Many Things in Few Words, 
by the Rev. C. Colton. 

Anecdotes illustrative of the importance 
of Tract Societies; by the Rev. S. Meek. 

The Elementary parts of Pestalozzi’s 
Mother’s Book, in p mers parts; with En- 
gravings by P. H. Pullen. 

A History of the several Italian Schools 
of Painting, with Observations on the Pre- 
sent State of the Art. 

Mr Fraser’s Travels in the Himala Moun- 
tains. 

Miss Holford’s Novel of Sir Warbeck 
of Wolfsteen, 3 vols. 

Dr Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, 2 


Works preparing for Publication. 





CAprit 


’ formerly of the Uni-' 
versity of Gottingen, and author of the 


Mr C, P, Whitaker 


modern French Grammar, is preparing an 
improved edition of Hamonieres French and 
English Dictionary, which will be compris. 
ed in a portable volume, and printed on a 
bold and beautiful type. 

A Narrative of the late Political and Mi- 
litary Events in British India, under the 
Marquis Hastings ; with Maps, Plans, and 
Views ; by H. T. Prineep, Esq. 

The Principles of Political Economy 
pe by deta aad’ 

e seventy-ei and last part of Dr 
_ Cyclopedia will speedily be publish- 


The first No of “ Annals of Oriental 
Literature,” to be published quarterly, will 
appear on the Ist of May. 

An Italian and English Grammar, from 
Vergani’s Italian and French Grammar, in 
twenty lessons, with exercises; a new edi- 
tion by M. Piranesi; Senne key. 

Speedily will be published, A History of 
the Modes of Sehet umaliy termed the 
Superstitions of the Middle Ages; with some 


curious plates. 

Preparing for the press, 2 Mineralogical 
Dictionary ; comprising an alpha no- 
menclature of mineralogical synonymes, 
and a description of each substance. To be 
illustrated by numerous plates, the whole of 
them to be engraved by Mr and Miss 
Lowry. 

Mr Neele is employed upon a new narra- 
tive and descriptive poem, to be given to the 
public in the ensuing winter. 

A Geological Primer, in verse; with a 
Poetical Geognosy, or feasting and fighting, 
and sundry right pleasant poems ; to which 
is added, a critical dissertation on King 
Coul’s Levee. 

Printing, in an octavo volume, Porson’s 
Euripides, complete, with an Index. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted 
by David Brewster, L.L.D. &c. &c. vol. 14 
part I. will be ready in a few days. 

Mr Murray’s ‘“* Historical Account of 
and Travels in Asia,” which 
has been for some time announced, will 
make its appearance in the course of May 
next. The object of this work, as of that 
on Africa, is to comprise, within a moderate 
compass, whatever is most important and 

in the narratives of the various 
travellers, who have visited this extensive 


riumber, which, as they exist only in the 
less known E n languages, or in the 


MSS. of our libraries, may probably 


be new to the English reader. Among 
these may be mentioned, Clavijo’s Embas- 
sy to Timur, in 1404—Andrada’s P 

of the Himmaleh, in 1624—Don Garcia de 
Sylva’s Embassy to the Court of Shah 
Abbas, in 1618—Sir Thomas Grantham’s 
Voyage in the Indian Seas, in 1683-4— 
Proceedings of the Portuguese Missionaries 
in India and Japan, (from the great works 
of Gusman, Nieremberg, the Oriente Con- 
quistado, &c.)—MS. Reports to the Senate 
of Venice, on various countries of the East; 
and narratives relative to Asiatic Russia, 
from the German collections of Pallas and 
Muller. The whole will be accompanied 
with geographical and historical illustra- 
tions of the past and present state of the 
continent. 
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I 


LONDON, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
LoneMman’s General Catalogue of Old 
Books, for 1820. Part. II. 2s. 

Catalogue of Foreign Musie for 1819, 
sold by Boosey and Co. 28, Holles Street. 


28. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, now selliag at the prices affixed to each 
article, by John and George Todd, York. 2s. 

rf BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with a 
Critical View of his Compositions and Mu- 
sical Examples; Translated from the Ger- 
man of the celebrated Dr Forkel, Author 
of the History of Music. As a specimen of 
interesting Biography, the Life of the Im- 
mortal Bach, written by so celebrated a cha- 
racter as the late Dr Forkel, may fairly be 
ranked with the lives of Haydn and Mozart, 
but as a book of Musical Instruction (both 
to the Composer and Performer) its value is 
much , a8 Bach is universally allowed 
to have been the first writer in the strict 
and most learned style of Musical Compo- 


sition. 
Holt’s Life of George II[. 8vo. Part 
VI. 3s. 

The Life of Rev. John Wesley, and the 
Rise and Progress of Methodism ; by Rob. 
Southey, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. £1, 10s. 

The Life of Fenelon; by Charles Buller, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hindus ; 
being an attempt to facilitate the progress of 
Christianity in Hinduston. 8vo. 2 vols. 18s. 

DRAMA. 

Gonzalo, the Traitor, a Tragedy; by 
Thomas Roscoe. 2s, 6d. 

Too Late for Dinner, a Farce ; by R. 
Jones. 2s. 6d. 

El Teatro Espanol, No 16. 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Greek and English Lexicon; by M. 
Bass. 18mo. 4s. 

A Greek Selection ; W. Hodge. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ” = 

Elements of Latin Prosody; by J. R. 
Bryce. 12mo. Is. 

F Right ry ped Lectures on Astronomy, 

or the use of young persons, with plates ; 

by William Phillips, MG. 68. 6d. 

; The meres cr of the German 

sang isplayed; by D. Boileau, in 

one thick oe 19s. : i 
FINE ARTS. 


The Original and Genuine Works of Wm. 
Hogarth, from the Plates lately in the pos- 


session of Messrs dell, with explana- 
tions ; by John Ni Esq. F.S.A. No 
1 £1, Is. 

The G Portraits, No 5. 


Rodd’s Catalogue of British Portraits, 
from Egbert the Great to the Death of 
George III. 1s. 6d. 


Hakewill’s and Turner's Views in Italy. 
No 9. — 4to. - Secly 

An Inquiry into the History of 
Engraving upon Copper and Wood, with 
numerous facssimiles ; b: » Y. Ottley, 
F.S.A. 4to, 2 vole 48, 8s. 

Notices Illustrative of the Drawings and 
Sketches of some of the most distingnished 
masters in all the principal schools of de- 
sign ; by thelate Henry Revely, Esq. Svo. 12s. 

GEOGRAPHY. . 

A new and comprehensive system of 
Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, Political, and Commiercial, with co- 
loured maps and plates; by Thomas 
Myers, A.M. of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, 4to. Part I. 

HISTORY. 

An Historical Sketch of the Campaign 
of 1815. Illustrated by Plans of the Ope- 
rations, and of the Battles of Quatre Bras, 
Ligny, and Waterloo. By Captain Batty, 
of the First or Grenadier Gumies Member 
of the Imperial Russian Order of St Anties 
Second edition, considerably 

Memoirs of the Court of W. 
der Jerome Bonaparte, Svo. 9s. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons; by 
Sharon Turner, 8vo. 3 vols. £2, 8s. 

Letters on History. Part II. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A History of the West Indies; by the 
late Rev. Tho. Coke, LL.D. 3 vols. with 
maps and plates. £1, 4s. 

Law. 

State Trials ; by J. Howell, vol. XX VII. 
royal 8vo. £1:11:6. 

Impey’s Forms, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vesey’s Reports in Chancery, royal 8vo. 
vol. XIX. part 3. 7s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases of Controverted Elec- 
tions, in the sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom ; by Uvedale Corbett, and E. R. 
Daniell, a barristers at law, 8vo. 9s. 

Reports of Cases in the House of Lords, 
upon Ap of Writs of Error, in 1819 ; 
by Richard Bleigh, Esq. vol, I. part 1. 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

The Mother’s Medical Guardian on the 
Diseases of Children; by C. F. Vande- 
burgh, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage; by 
Duncan Stewart, Physician-Accoucheur to 
the Westminster Dispensary, 8vo. 6s. 

Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, 
Hospitals, and Medical Schools in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland ; by James Clatk, 
M.D. resident physician at Rome. 8vo. 

The Pharmacologia; by T. Paris, 8vo. 
10s. 

The London Medical Repository, No 75. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Series of Portraits of the most eminent 
Foreign Composers, containing a finely en- 
guuvell Portrait of Beethoven, No l. A 
Number of this work will be published re- 
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ly on the first of every month, contain- 
ing a highly finished Portrait, accompanied 

a short Bi hy ; consequently it may 
either be used for the purpose of illustration, 
or will form a work of itself, at-the option 
of the purchaser.—The price of each Num- 
port Sabqents nar ofthe ae o, 

» im ns e . 
on India Paper, price 9s. each.—Those 
ladies and gentlemen who are desirous of 
subscribing to the work are requested to 
send their names as early as possible, in 
order to secure good impressions. 

Original Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse ; 
by John Laurens Bicknell, F.A.S. 8vo. 9s. 

Remarks on the General Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary at Westbrook, near Margate ; 
by Christianus. Second Edition. 4s. 

A MS. found in the Portfolio of Las- 
Casas, containing Maxims and Observations 
of Napoleon. 4s. 6d. 

Coronation Ceremonies, with engravings ; 
by Richard Thomson, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Register of Ships employed in the 
service of the Hon. Kast India Company 
from 1760 to 1819; by H. C. A. Hardy, 
Svo. 16s. 

The Peerage Chart, being an alphabeti- 
pe sear er House of Lords, upon a sheet 

large paper, with particulars of each peer. 

Miscellanies; by the Rev. Rich. War- 
ner, 12mo, 2 vols. 10s. 

Petition to the House of Commons on 
the conduct of the Trustees of the Exeter 
School, with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Explanations ; by J. Lempriere, D.D. 4s. 

he Glory of Regality; a Histerical 
Treatise of the anointing and crowning of 
the Kings and Queens of England ; by A. 
Taylor, F.S.A. 8vo. 145s. 

he whole Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, 8vo, 4 vols. £2, Ss. 

A Gazetteer of the Colonies of Great 
Britain, No I. 8vo. 2s. 

The Female Economist; or, a plain 
System of Domestic Cookery; by Mrs 
Smith. 4s. 

A new Dictionary for the Fashionable 
World, translated from the French, with 
selections and additions, 12mo. 6s. 

The London Journal of Arts and Sciences; 
by W. Newton, No II. 3s. 6d. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 
1820. 6s. 

NOVELS. 


Edward; or, the Pursuit of Happiness. 
6s. 6d. 

The Hermit of Glenconella ; a Tale ; by 
ZEneas M‘Donnell. 7s. 

The Young Countess; a Tale. 5s. 6d. 

The Smugglers ; a Tale, 3 vols. 16s.6d. 

The Spirit of Cervantes; or, Don 
Quixote abridged, with coloured engravings. 

POETRY. 


The Fall of Jerusalem, a dramatic poem ; 
by the Rev. H.'H. Milman. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Gray’s Works ; by Mason, 8vo. 1458. 

The Old English Poets, vol. 11. contain- 
ro pee of Chamberlaynes Pharronide. 





[April 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe, 8vo, 5 vols. £2 :18: 6. 

Clare’s Poems, descriptive of Rural Life. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Cathluna; a Tale, in 5 cantos, 12mo. 5a 

Iron Coffins, Dead Wives, and Disasters 
after Death, a Poem, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Comforter, a Poem, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mercator ; or, the Voyage of Life; by 
C. Gray. 5s. 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets ; by 
D. Carey, Esq. 12mo. 9s. 

Chevy Chace, with other Poems, 12mo, 
4s. 6d. 

The Works of Lord Byron, vol. VIII. 
containing Beppo and Mazeppa, foolscap 
8vo. 7s. 

Retribution ; a Poem; by C. Swan, 8vo. 


5s. 

Chefs d’CEuvre of French Literature, 8 
vols. vol. II. (poetry) 12s. 

Zayda; a Spanish Tale. In 3 Cantos. 
By Oscar. 12mo. 45s. 

POLITICS. 

El Espanol Constitutional. No XX. 

Dolby’s Parliamentary Register ; contain- 
ing the Debates and Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment from Jan. 14th, 1819, to Feb. 28th, 
1820. 3 vols 8vo. £1, 6s. 

The Trial of Sir Francis Burdett at Lei- 
cester. Is. 6d. 

The Political Constitution of the Spanish 
Monarchy, as proclaimed by the Cortes at 
Cadiz, 19th March, 1812. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Censor ; or Political Investigator; by 
J. Wade. Nol. 

Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the 
Distress of the Mercantile, Shipping, Agri- 
cultural, and Manufacturing Interests ; by 
Joseph Pinsent. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 

Satires upon Mr Hone’s Pamphlets; b 
M. Adams. With 28 Engravings on mee 
Is. 

Specimens of Systematic Misrule; by 
Charles Maclean, M.D. 8s. 

A few words of Apology to the Electors 
of Middlesex. By T. T. Clarke. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Insufficiency of Reason, and the 
Necessity of Revelation, to demonstrate the 
Being and Perfections of the Deity; by 
Andrew Horne. 

The Antiquities of the Jews, carefully 
compiled from Authentic Sources, and their 
Customs illustrated from Modern Travels ; 
by William Brown, D.D. Minister of Esk- 
dalemuir, 2 vols 8vo. 

The Christian’s Cyclopedia ; by Mr Bax- 
ter. 12mo. 7s. 

The Domestic Minister’s Assistant; a 
course of Morning and Evening Prayer ; by 
the Rev. Wm. Jay. 8vo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of Eynes- 
bury and St Neots in Huntingdonshire, and 
of St Neots in the County of Cornwall ; with 
50 Engravings. By G. C. Gorham, M.A. 
8vo. 18s. Fine paper, 21s. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
Parishes of Monkwearmouth, Bishopwear- 




















mouth, and the Port and Borough of Sun- 
derland. 8vo. 16s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of 
Health ; the Journal of a Tour in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Berlin, and 
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France, in the years 1817, 1818, 1819. 
eFoutnal of New 

ournal ew Voyages and Travels, 
Vol III. Nol. 3s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Thomas Eustace. 
With Plates. 4s. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 12 vols, foolscap 8vo. £3, 12s. The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott are 
now, for the first time, collected and pub- 
lished in a uniform manner, and contain 
several pieces never before given to the 
public. 

Miscellaneous Poems; by Sir Walter 
14s.—This volume 
contains the Bridal of Trierman, Harold 
the Dauntless, William and Helen, the 
Battle of Sempach, (which first appeared in 
this Magazine), and all the smaller pieces 
collected in the recent edition of the author’s 

ical works. Being printed uniformly 
with the octavo edition of Sir Walter's 
works, it will enable the purchasers to com- 
plete their setts. 

A Voyage to India; by the Rev. James 
Cordiner, A.M. Author of ‘* A Description 
of Ceylon,” and Minister of St Paul’s 
Chapel, Aberdeen. 8vo. 7s. 

Description of the Arteries of the Human 
Body; by John Barclay, M.D. Lecturer on 
Anatomy, Surgery, &c. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 7s. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XVII. 
for May. 2s. 6d. 

Vindication of the Ministers of the 
Church of Scotland who have prayed for 
the Queen by name, notwithstanding the 
Orders in Council on that subject. By a 
Presbyterian. S8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 


Large Towns; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 
No III. Application of the Principle of 
Locality in Towns to the work of a Chris- 
tian Minister. 8vo. Is. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, NoCX VI. 
for April 1820. 1s. 6d. 
pecans rg Exile, by a Bengal Officer. 


Sermon preached at Selkirk, after the 
lamented death of the Rev. George Lawson, 
D.D. Professor of Divinity to the Associate 
Synod. Is. 

Sketch of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. Part the first, comprehending the 
Physiology of the Mind; by Thomas Brown, 
M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 8s. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles, 
specially concerned in the Preservation 
of Healthiness, and Production of Dis- 
tempers amongst Mariners, Travellers, and 
Adventives, in tropical, variable, and un- 
kindly climates, with miscellaneous illus- 
trations of prophylactical administration ; 
by Andrew Simpson, Surgeon. 8vo. 18s. 

Winter Evening Tales, collected among 
the Cottagers in the South of Scotland; by 
James Hogg, author of ‘ the Queen’s 
Wake,” &c. 2 vols 12mo. 14s. 

A Sermon delivered in St Enoch’s Church, 
Glasgow, on Sunday, Feb. 20, 1820, on the 
death of King George III; by the Rev. 
William Taylor, D.D. &c. &c. Svo. Is. Gd. 





New Foreign Works Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-Square, London. 


PorsiEs de Marie de France, Poéte Anglo- 
Normand du XIlIle. Sicele ; publiées d’- 
apres les MSS. de France et d’Angleterre, 
avec une notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de 
Marie, &c. par B. de Roquefort. 2 vols 
8vo. fig. £1, 8s. 

Martens, Supplément au Recueil des 
principaux Traites, &c. Tom. VIII. (Tom. 
15 de la Collection.) 8vo. 18s. 

Correspondance inédite officielle et confi- 
dentielle de Napoleon Bonaparte. 7 vols. 
8vo. £3, 10s. 

Borgnis, Traité des Machines que servent 
a confectionner les étoffes, 4to avec 44 
planches. £2, 5s. 

Mémoires de M. de Coulanges suivis de 
Lettres inédites de Madame de Sevigne, de 
son Fils, de l’abbé de Coulanges, de Jean 
Lafontaine, &c. &c. 8vo. avec facsimile et 
portraits. 16s. 





Madame de Grafigny, Vie privée de Vol- 
taire et de Madame du Chatelet pendant un 
sejour de 6 mois a Cirey, suivie de 50 
Lettres inédites de Voltaire, 8vo. 10s. 

L’ Hermite en Province, par M. de Jouy, 
Vol. 3. avec fig. 12mo. 6s. 

L’Hermite de Londres, ou observations 
sur les Moeurs et usages des Anglois 
(faisant suite aux Moeurs Francaises par de 
Jouy) Vol. I. 12mo. fig. 6s. 

Aug. Lafontaine, Le Chevalier Huldi- 
naun de Beringer, ou la Caverne de la 
Montague des Revénans, trad. la Con- 
tesse de Montholon, 3 Vols, 12mo. 12s. 

Nodier, Lord Ruthven, ou les Vampires, 
2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Rougement, les Missionaires, ou la fa- 
mille Duplessis, 2 vols. 12mo. fig. 8s. 

Landen, Salon de 1819, Vol. I. avec 72 
Jig. Svo. £1, 4s, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—April 12, 1820. 





Sugar..—The Sugar market, since our last, has had a considerable revival, and business 
for some time continued to be done freely at the market prices. For some days past, how. 
, the market rather languid, but no depression of prices can be stated, nor is 
that any will take place. The shipments of refined goods has been very con« 
and notwithstanding the general activity of the refiners, the stock on hand is 
The stock of raw sugars is also reducing by degrees, and no arrivals of any conse« 
can be anticipated before the month of June, as the craps in the Windward and 
Islands are very late this season. It may safely be ed also, that the des 
thesis dosiodmage Wil, in fammee; be meee esuaidenn than it has been for many 
These things should influence the market, and advance the price,—— 
market for this article has become dull, and a considerable depression has 
A general alarm has prevailed in the Coffee market for some days, but from 
or for what reason, we cannot ascertain. The holders, however, are pressing 
descriptions of Coffee into the market at reduced prices ; but we conceive that this 
cannot last — The next advices from the Continent may change the face of afs 
fairs.—_—Cotton.—The prices for Cotton have declined, and the market was for some time 
dull. The considerable reduction in price, however, that has taken place, has -tempted 
to come forward and make purchases at the reduced rates. The stock on hand, 

however, is so considerable, that we cannot see any chance of great improvement in this 
branch of trade ; besides, there is no immediate prospect of improvement in the manufae- 
turing districts, so as materially to increase the demand.——Tobacco.—In this article a 
few sales are making, but the market may be considered as very flat.——Grain, of almost 
every description, which had advanced considerably, chiefly, we believe, from a spirit of 
depreset is now on the decline, and the market is in general become languid and 
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The of the weather, so favourable for the seed-time, will, we con- 
, tend still farther to depress the corn-trade. 

The same languor continues to operate ~ every other article of commerce, as we have 
frequently had occasion to notice. ere does not appear in the accounts from any 
market, any appearance of a material improvement in trade. The present distracted state 
of the manufacturing districts also, has, in some of them, destroyed all trade and all cons 
fidence. What has long been foreseen and antici by us, has at last taken place. 
Open rebellion has reared her audacious and frigh head, im the chief —oe 

districts of Scotland. That it has been prevented from extending its baneful pursuits an 


consequences, we have to thank the energy of our local authorities, our military, and those - 


brave men who have voluntarily come forward to defend their king and their country. 
What has taken place, however, has affixed a blot on our national character, which many 
years of conduct will not wipe away, and has given a shock to the commercial char- 
acter of the country, the consequences of which are painful to contemplate. The wound 
must be probed to the bottom, in order to shew, not only the extent of the evil, but that 
it is overcome, otherwise we can never restore that confidence which foreign nations previ- 
ously had in the character, strength, and security, of this country. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to 24th March 1820. 
























































3d. 10th. 17th. 24th, 

Bank stock, 224 4% shut. shut. shut. 
3 per cent. reduced, 693 4 shut. shut. shut. 
3 per cent. 1 683 ¢ 683 § 68} 4 68, § 
Sf per cent. consols, 78 shut. shut. shut. 
4 per cent. ls, 884 } shut. shut. shut. 
5 per cent. navy ann. 104} 4 103 ¢ | 1033 § | 1033 4 
Fs ape 3 per cent. ann. 68} —_— 673 68 

ia stock, — —— _ — 
—— bonds, 14 15 pr. 14 15 pr. 16 pr. 13 12pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. p.d. 2 1 dis. 2 3 dis. 2 dis. 23 
Consols for acc. set 684 68 683 
American 3 per cents.. 66 664 66 — 
French 5 per cents. T4fr. | 74fr. 50cr.172 fr. 75 cre) ee 
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Frankfort on Main 


34. 
Ge Malta, 46. N te Palermo, 116 
ig a pepe =“ i. per oz, Lisbon, 503. Rio 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal 
in bars, £3: 17: ae New doubloons, £0: 0: 


bars, stand. 5s. 1d. 


PRICES CURRENT.—April 1,—London, March 31, 1820. 


B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
good, and fine mid. 
Fine sad very fine, - 
Refined Doub, Loaves, .« 
Powder ditto, ° e 
Since ato, ° . 
Lumps + + 


i . . 


ewt, 
COFFEE, Jamaica + owt 





St 

PIMEN (in Bond) = Ib, 
Jam. Rum, 160, P. gall- 
Brandy, 


Red pipe. 

S White, utt, 

Teneriffe, Pipe. 
ira, “ 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
y i: 7 oe 


Cam; i 

— » Jamaica, . 
INDIGO, Carscess fine, Tb. 
IMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, 
Christiansand (aut. paid) 
Goutume Le af 


Archan . 
or oreign, + cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 


Home Mel 0:1 50 
HEMP, Riga ine, ton. 
FLAX, gan 


Pot, e ° 
OlL, Whale, ”. ". tun, 
ToRAGCO, Virgin. fine, Ib 
Interiors 7 
count. Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, 


nemersttiaai 
i, 
Wet In India, . 
ernambueo, 
Maranham, . 
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Register.——Commercial Report. 


, 12:1. Paris, 25:40. Bourdeaux, 25: 70, 
Cadiz, 34. Gibraltar, 30. — 47}. 


eel, in colnet 0:0 F 
New dollars, 4s. 11d. 


LIVERPOOL, 
54 to 55 
61 85 
86 89 
103 «108 

105 108 
92 98 
48 52: 
Sls64 

120 131 

132 138 

ist 438 

136 140 

115 122 

8d 9d 
3s Od 3s 2d 
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61 7 0 

70710 
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9s Od 10s Od 
1o14 
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37 ~ 
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[April 


Atyaasevecat List of EnciisH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 
‘Pebwuiry and the S55 of SEBets UO8D, extracted Geom the‘Toudon Gasctte. 


Arnott, J. Belle, Sativage-yard, Ludgate-hill, sta- 
Asquith, T. G. & D. Asquith, Fenchurchstreet, 


Ashley, E. , sail-maker 
ae &.T. A, Atkinson, Bradford, York- 


amen, J i We He & Ce Dacnaray Liverpool, me mer- 


sli atnattipen nr, 
a 6 . Gildersome, Yorkshire, cloth-mer- 


Cheeta = Beccles, Suffolk —— 
J. Stockport, Cheshire, 


Dale, W. Richmond, Yorkshire, per 
Dann, G. Linton, Kent, ee 
ball, D. White-horse-tavern, etter-lane, tavern- 


Edwards, D. Newport, Monmouthshire, corn-dealer 


Ellis, J. by. een — 
Emmeit, D. Chippenham, tshire, er 
— Ww. -lane, Fleet-market, painter 


Forster, J. H. & C. Dobson, Norwich, manufac- 


turers 
France, E. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, plumber and 
Freeman, T. of Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, sur- 
Gidney, J. F. Gravil-hill, Greenhithe, Kent, vie- 
Glover, C. Braintree, Essex, linen-draper 
Gracwick, E. Milton, Kent, "innkeeper 

M. carpenter 

Hatch, W. Eccleston, , corn-merchant 
Hamilton, G. & J. Saxon, Queen-street, Cheapside, 

watehousemen 


Herbert, C. Warminster, Wiltshire, farmer 
Hindle, W. som Yorkshire, draper 
Hodgson, M. Sunderland-near-the-Sea, Durham, 


Horsfall, J. Gilderstone, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant 
Horley, E. T. Harbury, Warwickshire, miller 
Jackson, R. Otley, Yorkshire, woollen-draper 


dono W. um. Buizeough, Lancair inneper 


Kine” i * Birmi » wire-worker 
Rimanon,_C- eston-super-mare, Somersetshire, 


moe? J. Fore-street, London, cheesemonger 
K H. Duke-street, West Smithfield, butcher 
Lawrence, J. Hatton-garden, en, woollen-<traper 
L. —_— t, Goodman’s-fields, 
carver and gilder 


Leigh, me Liverpool, soap-maker 
pat . Carter-street, Houndsditch 
Li lewood, J. Manchester 
Lister, J. & J.B. Lay, Longroyd-bridge, Hudders- 
field, d dyers 
J. Cam, Gloucestershire, 


Longden, coal-merchant 
Lyne, J. & C. Lyne, Finsbury-square, merchants 
Macmaster, J. Norfolk-street, Mile-end, master: 


Macintire, J. bel Pembrokeshire, cattle-dealer 
Mackintosh, J. K nm, Surrey, maltster 
Morris, S. » ‘ii-lawn, Staffordshire, butcher 
Norris, sey, Southampton, timber-mer- 


ch ’ 
Oliver, J. Hemlington-row, Branspath, Durham, 


Potter, G. High-street, Poplar, grocer 
Penmaes, Corman, the merchant-tailor 


Ronis J. Woolwich, Kent; baker 
Robinson, T. Cambridge, butcher 


Russ, J. Devizes, Wilts, innk r 

Samson, = oa place, Clap -road, Surrey, 
er 

Shaw, J. Micklehurst, Mottram, Cheshire, clothier 


Shuttleworth, T. Ipswich, Suffolk, pee og rd 
Simpson, A. St Swithin’s-lane, merchant 
Smith, J. Doncaster, Yorkshire, grocer, seedsman 
Smith, J. S. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, — 
rin, T. Thornbury, Gloucester, tallow 
Taylor, J. Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire, 
wine-merchant 
Taylor, W. K. Birmingham, dealer in bullion 
Few 3 W. Christchurch, Southampton, innholder 
Vaughan, W. Compton-dando, Somersetshire, 
maltster 
Voysey, J. S. Ratcliffe-highway, grocer 
Watson, P. Liverpool, merchant 
Ward, s. Bolton, Lincolnshire, millwright 
Wainwright, J. Birmingham, bellows-maker 
Weiman, C. Ilminster, Somersetshire, ae 
— C. Wormwood-street, London, tea- 


dealer 
Williams, J. Crowland, Lincolnshire, grocer 
Wood, J. Thornes, & Wood, J. Wakefield, York- 
shire, dyers 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 3lst 
March 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Archer, Charles, & s Pat merchants, P 
Co. merchants, 


Archer, William, & Newb 
T. grocer and’ Fons D ily 
y iron , Dun 
& » ers and tobac- 
conists, S ; and John Campbell & Co. can- 


diemakers ists, High-street, G! 
Doug, Stn, qeesthants, Oban 
H W. & J, tanners at Ladyburn, east parish of 


Laing, Francis, merchant, Newburgh 
Laneaster, Daniel, merchant, Denny, now residing 
Duke-street, 


Mackid, R. writer, rer, and dealer, Thurso 

Melvin, James, & ‘Son, ers, G 

Morgan, A. merchan dealer in flax, Kirkaldy 

MCoall, Thobert, mae a be Tomy ine 
~ Irv 

M ‘Gill, W. farmer and cattle-dealer, Drummullen 


Ness, Alex. merchant, Edinburgh 
Pride, William, merchant, Kettle, Fifeshire 
R , William, merchant, Inverness 
Stevenson, J. & Co. “dyers, Govan-Croft, near Glas- 
w, and merchants in Glasgow 
Perth Foundry Company 
Vallance, H. & Co. timber-merchants, Paisley 
ilson merchant and ship-owner, Aberdeen 


DIVIDENDS. 
late brewer, Linlithgow—a dividend 


ip he 


Andrew, 
pe. Apri 
mot, G. merchant, Leith—a dividend 16th April 
Cast, T. & Co. brewers, Edinburgh—a di d 
29th April 
+: oe Connell, merchants, Edinburgh—a divi- 
Robertson, Seba, merchant, Leith—a dividend 26th 





EDINBURGH.—Manrcu 29. 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ast,......398. 6d. Ist,......29s. Od. 
2d, ......36s 6d. | 2d,......25s. Od. 


Bd,..+000325 6d. Oa... 88% 6d. 


Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......24s. Od. Ist,......20s. 6d. 
2d, ......20s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. 
Sd, ......17s. Gd. | Sd, .0+0-017s, Ode 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 16 : 4 6-12ths per boll. 
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_ 








1820.7] . Register.—Commercial Report. 113 
Tuesday, March 28. 
Beef (17% 02. per tb.) Os. 5d. to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf .°'. Os. 9d. to .Os.:10d. 
Mutton» + - + Os. 6d.to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) ... Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 6s. Od. to 9s. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . «*e + Os. Sd.to Is.. Od. ogy! —rapapetig Od. to Os. Od. 
Pork . +» + « « Os. 5d. to Os. 6d. | Ditto, per Ib. - Is, Od. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 95. 6d. tol0s. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
- ‘ HADDINGTON.—Makrcu 31. 
Wiieat, Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,...+0037S- Ist,......286. Od. | Ist,......258. Od. | Ist,......17s. Od. | Ist,......17%s. 6d. 
eoe0ee368, Od.’ | 2d,....2-258. Od. | 2d,......22s, Od. | 2d,..;...85s, Od. | 2d,......158. Od. 


2d,.. 
$d, ...+.346. 6d. | Sd,...-+-228, Od. | Sd,...++-20s. Od. | 3d,.....-138 Od. | 3d, ...0.-13s Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 15:7 + 9-12ths. 





















London, nt pees March #. : Liverpool, April 4, 
What, ved - 64ito 46 to 48||Wheat, sd. & d. sd. 8. d. 
Fine - » 68 — to —|| per 70 Ibs. : grey 40 0to 42 0 
s p ditto, 72 to » 45t0 44\leng. new » 10 0 to 10 10/>White. » 50 0 to 58 0 
ite . . . 64to -  S6to S8i\American 9 Oto 9. 6)F10Ur, Lag ooo 
Fine ditto . 70'to - 56 to 40 iDantsic . 9 6 to 10. G|, Pr240lb.fines7 0 to 48°0 
Superfine do. . 76 to +21 to 23/lDutch Red 9 Oto g lojitish . . 4400460 
Brank, new , . 32.to 24to 26 Riga - » 80te 9 ojAmeri- p. 196 Ib. 
Rye . ...+ S2to 23 to Archangel 8 0t#9 0 Sweet,U'S 40 0 to 42.0 
7 - , +. 28 to 26 to 28 ‘anada . 9 0to 9 g|De. bond 30 0 to 32 0 
Fine -.« S4to 25 to 26\\Scoteh *. 9 9 to10 GiSOUrdo, - 560 to 380 
Sreertne +. 37to 4 - 28 t0 30)|Irish, new . 9 8to 9-10|0atmeal, per 240 Ib. 

« olsiee GRan 65 to. 70\|Barley, per 60 Ibs. English - 3300350 
Finedo. . .' 65 to -60 to 64! lene, grind. 5 3to 5- 9/S° + - 290t03520 
Hog Pease . . 39 to 55 to 60||""Miafting . 0 0to 0 ojtsh . . 270to 320 
Mame + + 6 43to 20 to 28)\Scotch . .. 5 Oto. 5 6|5ramp-24lbs. 1 1 to 12 

pease . 42 to 12 to *4/Lrish . 44to 48 Buiter, Beef, Se. 

| Oats, 45 Ib. utter, cwt. 4 & 

Seeds, &c. \|Eng-pota.. 5'4to 3 9[Belfast. . 83to 84 

Soi 200m & s-||Irish do. . 3 6to 3 8|Newry . 81 to. 82 

Must. Brown, 15 to20|/Hempseed . 45 to .56)|Scotch do. - 3. 7 to 3 9|Waterford 72 to. 73 
—White . . 6to11}Linseed crush. 56 to 64)/R , pergr- 38 0 to 40 0|Cork, pick. 2d, .78.to .80 

o Dbea 10 to 14] New for. Seed. 76.to.. 80)|Malt per b . dry 64 to 68 
Turnip, White 14 to 20|Ryegrass .. 15 to 40||—Fine . . 10 3 to 10 9\Beef, p. tierce 100 to 110 
—New.-. «+. Oto 0 er, Red. 60to 98|/—Middling 8 3to 8 9/T p firk. 75to 80 
—Yellow. .. Oto O/—White . . 60 to 100)/Beans, pr qr. Pork, p. bri. 84to 85 
Carraway, new. 60 to 62/Coriander 16 to — + 48 0to 52 0 » per cwt. 

- + 80to90!Trefoil, . . 30to 63)\Irish. . . 43 0 to 45 0|—Short middles 57 to 58 
New Rapeseed, £58 to £42, Rapeseed, p. 1. £54 to £36\Hams, dry . 55 58 





Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 18th March, 1820. 


Wheat, 70s. 1d.—Rye, 41s. 5d.—Barley, 56s. 5d.—Oats, 24s. 10d.—Beans, 45s. 5d.—Pease, 48s. 5d.— 
Beer or Big, Os, 0d.—Oatmeal, 26s, Od. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





THE quantity of rain that fell during the month of March is less than that of any one 
month for the last six years. In other respects there is nothing deserving particular no- 
tice. The mean temperature has been gradually, though slowly, increasing—the average 
for the month being one degree and a half higher than that of February, the same fo 
tity less than that of March 1819, and neatly a degees inher: shan thoamion of Sibiede tor 
the last four years. The Thermometer, during the month, sunk eight times below the 
freezing point, and rose eleven times above 50. The mean daily range is about half a de- 
gree than is usual for the season. The Barometer has not been so stationary as 
might have been expected during so long a tract of dry weather. The fluctuations were 
frequent, and sometimes of considerable extent, generally preceded or accompanied by 
gales of wind. The mean of the Hygrometer is above the usual average of the spring 
months, and the point of deposition is consequently below the mean minimum tempera- 
ture. This is generally the case, indeed, during the months of March and April, owing, 
as has been often remarked, to the prevalence of dry cold winds from the and a 
east. The season altogether has been uncommonly favourable; and though vegetation 
has not been so rapid as last year, there is reason to expect a much more abundant crop 
of all kinds of fruit. In this district the orchards were scarcely ever known to present a 
-— ere appearance than they do now. 
on. VII. 
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Mereonovocicat Tasce, extracted from the Register ke, 





[April 


on the Banks of 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


Marcu 1820. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, e ° en Maximum, « -.- 15th day, ° 560 
oO 2 . + ~ 





casswee temperature, 10 ai. a 41.6 
—ntiitas: IPMS . ll Ne 


cosetéee OF daily extremes, . 40.8 
iinet 10 A.M. and 10 ae 40.5 
Whoie range thermometer, ~ ON) ose 
Mean daily ditto, . i121 
sceoveeestemperature of spring water, . 40.6 

BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer.47) . 29.702 


srevecsseeee 10 


.M. (temp. of mer. 47) e zo7i4 





egerececeece » (temp. of mer. 47) . 29.708 
Tange of barometer, . ° 8.070 

ditto, during the pn . . = 7 
ecocessscceseocce 1 24 hours, « ‘ e 1260 
HYGROMETER, Degrees, 

Rain in ae . . i e 0.352 


ene = Me) se 
i ae ae vapors aM * ‘ . 1 . , “se 
evcceecccescceccesess 10 P. . . ILS 


tO iy 
: Pointof Dep. 10A-M. . 30.4 
10P.M. . 3h4 








both, . 30.9 
ecsesssereere Relat, Humid. = AM. + 701 
P.M. .. 77.7 








both, 75.9 
eresesceeseeesGT8. MOIS.iN 100 cub- inair,10 A.M. —- 











Lowest maximum, 2d, . ©, e+», S85 
est minimum, 28th, . ‘ » 44.0 











Highest, 10.A, Ms 15th; | di! 0 54.5 
i «7 uw — . © 31.0 
ighest, . M. ° ° . 49.5 
tomate ae 24 ont es pone 
range in 4 e . 19.5 
as Ss en. Sa ee 
BAROMETER. Inehes, 
Highest, 10 A. M. e 18th, e 30.350 
Kiger... inh, * ae 
Lowest ditto, "93d, s  88.785 
Greatest range in 24 ‘hours, 224, - «685 
Least di ‘ ° 1ith, > 15 
HYGROMETER. Degtees. 
Leslie. Highest, 10 A, M. re e - 820 
cosvoedece Hast ry - e _ 
wracsceee LOwest ditto, “28th, 30 
Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest. | 10.A.M. “15th bx 
Highest, 10P.M. Mth 47.0 
Lowest ditto, 3a sa17«0 
<ateeodilindin Relat. Hum, Highest, 10 A.M. iam $5.0 
ditto, 





39. 
Greatest, 10 P.M. oth 96.0 
ditto. 7th 63.0 
eesese Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, io A.M. 15th .226 
Least ditto, 3d 065 
Greatest, 10 P.M. 14th .223 
Least ditto, 3d 082 

















Pair days, 25; rainy days, 6. Wind west of meridian, 21; east of meridian, 10. 


MeEteEoroLocicaL Taste, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.-~-The Observations are made twice Sees ow at nineo’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 
Thermasussten. 


noon. The second Observation in 


in the first column, is taken by the Register 





Attach. 


Ther. | Barom| Ther. | Wind. 























M.254/29.159|M.57 Hail morn, 
E. 33 28.977|E. 39 f |N- W-lfrost day. 


{ - = 
2{ [B51 |aocviies a3} 
{ M. 








om rost morn. 

















1098 iE. 49 























Attach, 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. 
; M.324/30.130|M.47\ |. |Fair, but 
Mar. i7{ E. 45 2139 E. 46} a dull m 
. -145|M. itto, wii 
18{ E45 2oLa99)E. 43} [CDle sunshine. 
.29 |30.121|M. 
19f E. 41 “105|E. 43 Ww. |Mild. 
+27 |29.998|M.43 , 
204 44 “888|E. 43 5/W> | Frost mom. 
504} :604|M.46 ' 
21 {lb 45"| “43sE. 44} [vp 
92f |M-27 | °526/M.45)| 4 |Cold foren. 
Ve Shlectoncet|, (Seu 
. je . u 
25 E- 59 | 608|E. 45 } W- showers 
> 71 -794|M. 
244/537 | ‘hes E40} Chle. |Snow. 
95§ |M.25 | .998)M.40) |-9,, [Snow morn. 
E. 55, |29-5201E. 40 ) hail aftern, 
° 20: ° y now morn, 
26 E. a 308/841 Chle. dull da 
5 »220|M. ‘air foren. 
wets) Suc" pace 
Je: . ° alr, 
28{ E.45\| 529]. 49 Ww. rat at 
403] -518/M. ‘air 
741 50'| 457 5058 W jen ng, 
06 e . owers 
3o{ E. 46 BE. 50 § \CPM- |rain, 
51 § (M53 2440/M.50 is.w Cold, 
Fy) E.48 | .490\E. 475 (°° ‘rain aftern, 


Average of Rain, 1.097 inehes. 















Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 






APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e, 


I. MILITARY. 


og Hes. F,, Cathcart, » to be 
eth Feb. 1820 
cane Frye, 4 4F. Mae, 12th Aug. 1819 


Gun eb. 1820 


ag P= 


3 De G. Gonenel Gaya, fooms 29 De, Colonel, vice 
Sir D. 19th do, 


15 Dr. 
17 


1F. 


10 
11 
7 


18 


24 


Sees 8 


& 


& 


48 


Lieut. 
Cospnt Grtars Lieut, by purch. d 
reveon. ew Q. 
T. Alcock, Cornet by do. 
— Cornet by purch. vice Elton, 
Ewsign Dalzell, from 45 F. C a 
. ' Cornet, vice 
Marriott, 18th July 
A. B. Bromwich, Cornet, vice Nixon, 
17th Feb, 
Cornet Bebb, Lieutenant, vice Taunton, 
2d Sept. 1817 
F. W. E. Barrell, Cornet, bear Davis, d 
st Feb. 1820 
Lieut. Clyne, Captain, vice Get, dead 
9th March 
-~——— Anderson, from h. p. 97 F. Paymy 
vice Lonsdale, h. p- 
—— Thaine, ‘aptain, vice Mullen; 
17th eng 
main. Hopkins, Lieutenant, iy A> —_—, 
Macduff W att, Ensign = 
Cain, Lieut. vice Maw, dead 
— 12th June 1819 


G. D. Yo 
Baga. Leaié, fom from 46 F. 
TGctdon, b . p. 83.F. rec. diff. 
2d March 1820 


Lieut. Craster, Captain rch. v- Lay, 
nit 7 P oath Feb. 


Butler, Lieutenant do. 
J. 5. Be Gough, Ensign do. 
2d Lieut. Kennedy, lst Lieut. vice Trot- 
9 Vi 2d March 


er shs et. 
G. Buller, 2d Lieut. do. 
Lieut. Berwick, from 24 Dr. Lieut. vice 
Ss 19th Dec. 1818 


i Dore, "Lieut. 21st Aug. 1819 
M. Schorff, Ens. vice Chamberlin, dead 


1st Feb. 1820 
G. Frankland, Ens Ist Sept. 1819 
ideut- 


Robertson, Capt. = Juxon, 10 

id March 1820 

F Blackwell, Lieut, do 
T. Robinson, Ens. do. 
Lieut. Popham, Capt. vice Patison, TAT 


Ensign Parker, Lieut. do. 
Lieut. Spratt, from h. p. 4 W.1. R. Lieut. 
kasign cnheheen, Tig: «teens, tank 
ieut. v. Hearne, 
Sth July 1819 
ligt. 5 ag Capt. by wey, viet ice Fane, 


h ag. 
—_— ‘M'Kenzie, Capt. vice Chisholm, 4 
Vet. Bn. do. 
Ens. M‘iver, Lieut. do. 
R. id, Ens, do. 
Ensign Cradock, Lieut. vice Madden, 92 F. 
24th Feb. 
—— Fergu do. 
‘T. Eman, iy view Dalzell, 17 ee ‘ 
0. 
N. yg Ens, by purch. vice Williamson, 
9th March 


Ensign Orange, Lieut. vice ee) = F. 


W. N. Hutchinson, E 
Ensign Tait, from h 4 BS F. Ens. Ay vee 

difi- vice 
—— Weston, Licut. vice ison, 6 Vet 


Oo 


Bn. 
W. Codd, Ens. do. 


49F. Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. Nightingall, Colonel, 
1 Feb. 


viee Maitland, dead 
Bt. Maj x Glegg, Major by purch. vige 
Ormas' March 
Lieut. Laont, Cap, b Lana do. 
50 Gene Cadet @. Lieut by pure M. Col. Eos. 
vice Power, 


A meet 1F, Surg. * Wire 
53 Linde a Fleming, fn 2 Cey. Reg: Lte-Cake 
we Paige p- York Rang. 24th do. 


. ee 
59 Ensign Barlow, 2 Lieut. vice Magpheron. 
65 ny» Maligane,,Islent, 1. Silda ten 
Ens. 15th July 


W. Fitzmaurice, 
67 = ee from 17 Dr. Lieut. _ 
18th do. 
70 List Ml Mackey, Capt. vice Cameron, 6 Ver, 
Bn. 2d March 


Ensign White, Lieut. —_ 
Gent. Cadet J. L. Clarke, from Roy. Mi. 


as a. ba ag 
eut. Watts, from 46 F. Capt. vice Val- 
lance, dead. m 24th Feb. 


75 To. Quar. Master M. M‘Phail, Quar, 
Mast. vice Murray, dead 9th March 


79 Lieut. » from h. p. t. vice 
M‘Arthur, 2 Vet. Bn. do. 

84 Ensign Ingilby, Lieut. vice M‘Carthy, dead 
30th May 1819 

G. P. Clarke, Ens. 17th Feb, 1820 


86 » Rule, "from h. p. 58 F. S i 
Surg: :? wo P- Surg. viee 
87 Lieut. Carroll. ‘Adj: vice Hutchinson, 





25th M: 
89 Ens. Macdonald, Lieut. vice Hewson deal 
26th June 
W. J. King, Ens. 1st March 1817 
90 Kaaigs egrere Oath &. p. Ze 5, Saas 
March 18: 
91 = Trimmer, Lieut. vice Hood, 9 Vcc, 
in. 2d do. 
D. Macdowall, Ens, do. 
92 Lt. Meikl ao p- 56 F. Paym. 
vice do. 


95 im, Sparks, Capt. vice mons 7 —_ 
jan sete, Lieut. oak March 


R. Br. Field: Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G. & G.C.B. Colona i in Chel, wi vice = 


D. 
1W.LR- — ran & "from 36 F. Major by 

Rs. Cc. ont Beauchamp, Bue 
vice Myers, prom. ath Feb, 
2 Libut. Barry, Capt. vice Hance, i Ve. Be. Bn. 
——— M‘Lean, from h. p, Afr. Corps, Lt. 
1C.R. 2d Lieut. Gray, Ist Lieut. v. Tulloh, dead 
. uc ol, Smelt, m Beha 1819 

° vo 

-Col. oo ne “ty Rangers, 


55 F. 
24th Feb. 1820 
York C. A. Boetefeur, Ensign “eS vice Dor- 
mer, prom. March 


Medical Department. 
J.« Campbell, Hosp. Assist. vice Cousens, end 


Garrisons. 
Gen. Sir Samuel Hulse, Gov, of Chelsea Roel. 


L Gem Sir Hi Calvert, Bt, G.C.B. Lt.-Gov, 
t.-Gen- arr vi it. Be. 
Chelsea isea Hospital ef 


Feb. 


Exchanges. 
Bt ey + acess from 58 F. with Maj. Cuy- 
ler, he p. 60 






















































1 a gen. 
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™, 4 On, Be Bourchier, from 11 Dr. with Major 
mith, 22 
Be, Maj Miner, fom 4 F. with Bt. Major Frye, 


F. 
Ramey from 14 F. rec. diff. with Captain 

» Me P. 
~——— Brownson, from 25 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 


— 5 Gar. Bn. 
— N WA F. rec. diff. with Captain 


Reed, h. p. 4 W. I. R. 
 - Kenzie, from 22 Dr. with Lt. Robison, 


“aia from 10 F. with Lieut. Blane, 
p- 1F. G. 
Lea from 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


_ahnaton, b. p. 5 W. 1. R. 
» from 46 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


<i rn 
=e 81 F. with Lieut. Dixon, h. p. 
Foy Boston, from 2 Ceylon Reg. with Lieut. 
Gro tom 1. G. ree. diff. with Lieut. Ly- 


p- 50 F. 
ster, h. 
_— , from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lynar, p. 49 F. 
——— Smith, fm. 20 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Holmes, 
h. p. 14 F, 
——— Harrison, from 41 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Borrowes, h. p. 103 F 
—— Clemens, trom 41 F. with Lieut. Purdon, 
h. p. 4 W. IL. R. 
_— from 60 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Wil- 


liams, h. p- 61 F. 

P- . 
—— Prior, from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Wind- 
sor, h. p. 1 W. I. R. 

rs ‘Cally, from 11 Dr. with Cornet Wymer, 
Eatet Pesbes, from 32 ¥. with Ens. Smith, 89 F. 
» from 3 : AG ree. diff, with Ensign 


ouoaingtn, Sith, from 14 Dr. with Quarter- 


— Rela Piyom 40 ith Quarter 
son, 40 F. wi - 
Master Hales, h. p. 67 F. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Colonel Cooke, 3 West York Militia 
el Irby, 1 W. 1. R. 


aloe Neyor, 17 br G. 419 F. 





Appointments Cancelled. 


Captain mg » ve 


Gen. Walker, Roy. nly a pee at 4% 
Hartcup, . Eng. i in ndon 

Lt-Gen. Cheney, from G. Gds. at Bever Stents 

Major-Gen. P. Mackenzie, Colonel of 3 Vet. Bn. 
at Sheffield 7th do. 


C. Irvine 4th June 1819 
Hamilton, R. Wag- Trine London 
h March 1820 


oa Sheldrake h. p. Vork Lt. Ine Vol. 24th Feb. 
ha pt Renin 23d do, 











pay New nswick, aiisteome oo a 


30th 
iddieton, R. Mar. Chat. 5th Mar. 1820 
Major A. Macdonald, h. p. Portuguese service 


2d April 1819 
—— Gilbert Elliott, R. Mar. on 





from the 
17th Feb. 1820 


Captain Nixon. 10 Vet. Bn. in Guernsey 25th Jan. 
——— Haggerston, of late 8 Vet. Bn. 
18th Oct. ana 
—— Whannell, 55 F. eeaect~ | ~ < 
19th Feb. 1820 


Montgomerie, 57 F. C lonmell 28th Jan. 
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? 


[April ; 


Capt. A. F. von pat, ee G. L- 28th Jan. 1829 
Lieut. S. Swiny, h. p. 38 F. 26th Nov. 1819 
iawnen, 3 ms 22D I. 25th Sept. 
—— Ross, late ‘et. Bn. =e 

March 1820 


Jas. Fraser Dunlop, h. p. 3B. F. London- 
derry, Ireland 9th March 
Roberts, late 5 Vet. Bn. Alderney 
30th Dee. 1819 
—— Green, 67 F. Bom 20th July 
Burton, 5 Vet. Bo. "hate h, 2s 4 Gar. Bn, 
berdeen 














Ensign J F L Vet. B iSth Fo. 

goat te raser ba n. eb. 
F.S late . Leg. 19th do, 
Paym. A. Macdooald, ey p- Rifle 


a 
a , mes th Aug. 1819 
urgess, 2a Lith Feb. 1820 


Assist.-Surg. Ader, h. a “a fm 30th Dee. 1819 
Runstadt, 24th Oct. 
Dep. Assist. Commis. ten ‘Rank in, C 


Additions and Alterations too late for inser. 
tion in their respective Places. 





1L. G. Capt. Earl of Uxbridge, from 7 Huss. to be 
apt. vice Mayne, ex. rec. diff. 


_ 8th March 1820 
1D.G, Lt. Dames, from h. p. 5 
Waldron, ex. rec. diff. 


2Dr. Capt. Spooner, Major by purch. v. —_ 
ret. do. 

Lieut. Graham, Capt. by purch. do, 

Cornet Shawe, ‘Lieut. by le do. 

A. W. Bd aig Cornet my oom do. 

7 Capt. te» from 1 Life Capt. vice 
Hart of of , exch. th do. 

7F. Lt. Black, from Rifle Brig. Lt. vice 
Payne, exc, rec. 16th do. 


3 F. G. J. Berners, Ens, & Lt. by purch. o~ = 





mit, ret. 
1K J. ie, Qua.-Mas. vice Park, = 
9 Lieut. St. John, fom, » p- Meuron’s . 
Lt. vice Rol 
10 M ‘Nair, from he 1 8 F. Lt. v. a ~ 
exe, rec. diff. 
rae Aaewinet, from h. p. 11 Dr. Capt. 
purch. vice Teulon, prom, 
29 nb Do uglas, Ens. vice Parker, pro. do. 
53 Lieut tone "Capt. vice Whannel, ar 4 





Prideaux, from h. p. 80 F. Lt. bm 
55 —— Pack, from h. p. 71 F. Lieut. vice 
Clements. exc. rec. 

60 Chichester, ton ‘he p. 14 F. Lt. 
80 wet een fro . oy oe F. Capt. = 
ison — s 

«Bick, exe rec. - do. 
84 
90 





diff. 
Spotiswood, Capt. by purch. vice 
in te . do. 
os ~ Snares Capt. vice Wood, 3 3 


R. Br. Quar.-Mas. A 4 W. Hill, pena ee 


urtees, 4 Vet. Bn. 
2W.LR. — Bradley, Lt.-Col. vice Ross, 7 = 
in. 
Captain Lord, r do. 
Lieut. yb wg lly = 
Redman, Lieut. 
—- Holt, fm. h. p. 4 W. I. R. Ens. ae 


1V. B. Lieut. ao m h. ; Ay 3 


Liew 
2 Bt. Major M‘Intyre, fm. 2 W. I. R. Cai 
0+ 
Lieut. Williams, from 60 F. Lieut. ~~ 
0. 


s e, cancelled 
3 M Gen. St. G Col. v. iataee 
tend tea Mareh 


Assist.-Su .— h. p- 
je “aaa Bn ye 3 ee vice La or 
4 Quart. Men, Seren, from R. Brig. = 
ae tat 7 Vet. Bn 
5 jor Ebri ton, from h. pak. 
“Ca ag vice Campbell, cancelled 
. Menzies, from h. p- 25 F. Lt. do. 
Ensiga Walker, from h. p. W. I. R- Ens. 
vice Bradley, cancelled do. 
7 Lieut.-Col. Ross, from 2 W. I. R. “Lieut 


Col. vice Walker, cancelled 


Lieut. Tubb, from 5 Vet. Bn. Lieut. 
Ist Nov. 1819 

















‘ 
1£20."] 


7 V. B. Balderson, from h. p. 100 F. Lieut. 
24th Feb. 1820 


9 y nm + easly 5 
0- 


Ensign Renwick, from h. p. 2 Gar. Bn.- 
cancelled do. 


Ens. vice Kemmeter, 





10 Lieut. Hargrove, from h. p- 92 F. Lieut. 
vice Tay or, cancelled 

M‘Phail, from h. p. 35 F. Ensign, 

vice Hay, cancelled do. 


Medical Department. 


Hi Assist. —— Arthur, from h. p. H I wr 2 
vine Moir, cancelled Pre sth do. 


Staff 


Ma Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B. to be Adj.- 
a his Majesty’s Forees 25th March 1890 
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Horse Guards, 25th March 1820. 
His ie Rove fom 


aad Sir Herbert 
"Taylor, to be e his ilitary 6 


Ordnance Davertment. 


Royal Artillery. 
2d Capt. Stopford, from h. p. 2 Capt. 
26th Dec. 1819 


Ist Lieut. C; do. 
Tomy from he p- 1st Lieut. do. 


2d Lieut. Lieut. Stow, lst do. 
May, ‘omit h, p. 2d Lieut. do. 
Engineers. 
Ist Lieut. Baddeley, from h. p. Ist Lt. 7th 
2d Lieut. Foster, st Lieut. 
eS th, from h. p. 2d Lieut. do. 
Medical. 
2d Assist.-Surg. Parratt, from h. p. 2d Assist.-Su' 
vice Humphreys, h. p. 1st Feb. 18 








II, NAVAL. 


Promotions. 





Names, 


Names. 





ohn Alexander 
les Ri 


Superannuated Commanders. 


J 
Lieutenants. 
| Edward P. Cox 
= D. pe 
eorge ng 
Edward War yell 
W. A. Longmore 
F. R. Dashwood 


Appointments. 





J.B. Toker 
J. E. Griffith 
Thomas Caswell 


Surgeon. 
James Rankin 








Vice-Admiral, Sir Graham Moore, Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean. 


Secretary, Harry Munro. 


Flag-Lieutenant 
Rear-Admiral, William Charles Fahie, Commander in Chief at the Leeward Islands. 
Flag-Lieutenant, Joseph R. Thomas.——Secretary, E. E. Vidal. 























Names. | Ships. Names. Ships. 
a Lioyd Edwards Kgeria 
—— Carnation Geo. Patterson Favourite 
Vernon Drake N. Johnson Pandora 
J. T. Nicolas Egeria M. Brown Wasp 
. Surgeons. 
Brazen Robt. Somerville Bann 
R.G. Welsh W. H. Clunes Confiance 
E. P. Cox Creole Jas Dobbie Egeria 
J. B. Toker Drake Chas Kent Favourite 
R. C. Curry ag Chas. Linton Sybille 
Robert Stuart Ditto John Rai gee 50 
Robert Lowcay Ditto ‘ || Peter Com Ditto ditto 
F. R. Dashwood Euryalus Chas Cameron Ditto ditto 
Charles Gosset Favourite Gilbert King Ditto ditto 
Joseph Roche Harlequin Wm Anderson Tamar 
Geo. Liverpool Assistant Surgeons. 
Ed Luscom! Minden John Baird Clinker 
Edward Wavell Nautilus Rd. Warwick . 
J. H. Boteler ee peg ee ae ne 
Maxwell sa angaroo 
y Bi Parthian Rob. Gourley Liffey 
Edw. ee And. Ramsay 
Arthur A. D. Wilson 
Charles Parker Sapphire Rt. Morrison Sir F. Drake 
Thomas Edye Shamrock James Adair Sybille 
V. Munbee Sir F. Drake Rt. Lamont Ditto 
Franeis Roberts Tamar Wm Black Ditto 
W. D. Smethurst Tees Wm M‘Gee Ditto 
. C. Gambier T Dd. Gelatlie Ditto 
Wm Picking a ne C. O’Friell Tamur 
G. Re Lambert. Feb. Vigo © PT pviers 5 gs 
. he Lam 9 Be e 
Hon. M. ‘ord wih, & Mary, Yt. H. B. H. Long Bann ? 
Wm Edwar: Cheerful Rev. Cr. Henry Ennis Confiance 
Marines. Wm Turner Cygnet 
ist Lt. W. S. Knapman Vigo Wm Webb eria 
Masters. Fk. Dillon ‘ly 
Alex. Watson Alban Robert Golding Queen Charlotte 
- Wm Ramsa Arab W. H. Bond Serapis 
Edw, Franklin Confiance | Wm Smith Tyne 
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[April 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 


Resident Commissioners of the Vietualling at =a 
Creyke, R.N., 


uth Genre Gamer Rae respectively—-Captain Richard 


Clerk of the Survey, Deptford-yard—Daniel B. Dawes. 
Surgeon of Chatham-yard—David Rowlands, M.D. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
er Eg Esq. 


At Gibraltar, ady of Major Thos. Fyers, 


Ricealton, Sas, — 
a ghter. 
26. Ms N. Ses a daughter. 
— Mrs Grey, Minto-street, a son. 
% At Heading, Berks, “the lad “of Lieutenant. 
_— e 
Colonel Wemyss, a son and hei 
— At Deal, the lady of Captain M‘Culloch, of 
his 's — Severn, a son. 
29. fh Alexander Grant, Esq. Adam- 


March 1. At Edinburgh, the lady of Alexander 
Norman M‘Leod, Esq. of Harris, a ter. 
— At  -eemperes the Honourable Mrs Elliot, 


ae At Edinboroh,, th re Indy of Major-General th 
scar Bs e a e 
= a daughter. 
_- =—s rs Cochran, a hter. 
8. The yy ot. haajor Martin, Broughton-place, 


9. At » Ireland, the aw of ok Wings Wal- 
om of the 
10. At —— the lady Captain Tronson, 13th 
fat: At Shan dvvick-plae, Edinburgh, the lady of 
Thomas M‘Kenzie, a son. oh ’ 
a Mrs Yule, Broughton-place, Edinburgh, a 


on. At Altyre, the lady of Sir William G, Gor- 
= 9 of Altyre and Gordonstown, Bart. 


me At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton of Skeldon, a daugh- 


15, In Lower Grosvenor-street, London, the a 
Catherine Whyte Melville, a 
16. In n-eastle, the lady of Lieut. _ 
At Perth, fae Latta, 2 of Dr Latta, ph 
- spouse l- 
sician still-born son. ¥ 


1 7° rs Dudgeon, a 
X7-  Albenpotrest, B North Leith, Mrs Thomas 


pS A eo 


R. N. a son. 
LY ee ee London, the lady of 
Anderson, Esq. a son- 
19. In » London, the lady of A. 
‘a daughter. 
read en ee, 00te, = 
— eo Edinburgh, rs \w- 
furd of Cartsburn, a 
29. At Gemmlenauest, Mrs Duncan Ballentine, 
a daughter, 
MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 28. At Bonnington-house, Lanarkshire, Sir 
Charles Macdonald 


Lockhart, of Lee and Carn- 


General Sir Charles Ross, Bart. 

P. ¥ oy > we = a late of 
rifle to Jane, eldest hter of J 
Bedemcat’ Ep ™ ong 
March i. At ‘berdeen, the Rev. Alex. Cushnie, 
pashan. | to Ann, eldest ‘daughter of the late Rev. 
ler Robertson, minister of Coull. 

— Lieut.-Colonel bee ae Grant, Forres, to 
Margaret, second da —— ter of James Brodie, Esq. 
2. At Edinburgh, Major Balmain, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, to Jane, third daugh- 

ter of the late Forest Dewar, Esq- 
5. At her brother’s house, of Straloch, Aberdeen- 
ee ee William Brebner, to H. George Leslie, 
Denlugas. 
At Liverpool, Alexander Hunter, Esq. to Ca- 
tharine, second ee oy of William Carson, * 


— At Edin! the Rev. John Cam; 
Selkirk, James - St John’s, Ni Fund, 
land, to Barbara, i aligns of Mr Laidlaw, 
Johnston’ po i te ee Smith, 

— At w, Mr Dundas Smith, surgeon in 
Saltcoats, oo loeeanet Sarah, daughter of the late 
Robert Thomson, Esq. of Jamaica. 

7. At Scotscraig-house, Captain Hugh Lyon 
Playfair, of the Honourable East India Company's 
service, to _, ‘oungest ‘eee of Conny 


wath, to Emilia Olivia Ross, comsites of & late 


8. At Edin " Captain M‘Queen, of the 
Honourable East ee ee ley » 
—S daughter of the deceased John Moir, Esq. of 

foot. 


Beaconsfield-church, the Honourable 

Charles —s Fitzroy, eldest son of Lieutenant- 

Gen. Lord Charles Fitzroy, to Lady Mary Lennox, 
daughter of the late Duke of Richmond. 

13. At Wells, Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Thavis 

Inn, London, to Eliza, second daughter of Robert 
of Coxley, Gloucestershire. 


d, Dublin, to 
baw eldest daughter of Mr John 
ork, Greenock. 


wom AE Leith, Wiliam He ‘ no , Al- 
urrey Anne. er 
ford,’ Eq, Leith, i 


14. At rvanon, Robert Grant, Esq. of the 4th 
light » youngest son of Sir Arch. Grant, 
Bart. of onymusk, Aberdeenshire, to C 

oungest daughter of the late William Walter Yea, 

of hall, in the county of Somerset. 

16. At iddry, Mid-Lothian, Mr Robert Handy- 
side, ag pe eM to Marion, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr Robert Y oung. 

17. W. G. M‘Knight, Esq. of Green-eastle, Ja- 
Eas to _ a, youngest dager of T. Manners, 


Newington, Mr William M‘Candlish, to 
Felicite Leslie, daughter of John M*‘Gregor, Esq. 

18. Captain Robert Anderson, 91st regiment, to 
Charlotte Erskine, eldest daughter of the late J. P. 
Wade, M.D. of the Honourable East India Com- 

y’s service. 

20. At Kirkeudbright, Benjamin Welsh, M.D. 
Haddington, to Jane Blair, youngest daughter ot 
the late Rev. Dr Mutter, Kirkeudbright. 





ae 











ce ee 








1820.7] 


24. At Edin 
SS one eldest dai of 


Mr John Lunn, builder, to 
Mr Richard Fraser, Shak- 


William Lushing, 
aoe quip domahteel the 


DEATHS. 


ait teu 12, 1818. At Benhempore, in the East In- 
Lieutenant it Alexander Macleod, of the Madras 
par j—and at me = in the island of Ceylon, 
ae Sth May last, i Me may of over-fa- 
during the Candian Mong one orman ——- 
Esq. assistant-surgeon be the forces, both 

aj. Balineanach, Tole of Skye. 
fut. )1y i819. fi, yore Wiliam, in the East 

Indies, H. younger of Rosemount. 
26. In India, three months after his arrival, G, 
F. ry ao. ory Madras establishment. 
he 13. At Mr William Cunningham, 


Dec. 14. At Port Antonio, Jamaica, Dr Thomas 
Reid, eldest son of the late "Mx Robert Reid, land. 


—— , Perth. 

it Trinidad, Charles Melville, a formerly 

yi tt eee. of that island. “Eq mont 
(3 1 ner Prune. «egal ‘ 
‘Jan. 1, 4 , Esq. 

ow late commander pn Be 9 


in the Hi 
hl 
mre rec vinbones Robert Porter, De ciel 
Ban ot At Vn Forres, Neil Currie, 


late surgeon in the 78th regi- 
Ty At Naples, Cardinal Carracciolo, bishop of 


27. At his seat, Trelowarren, in Cornwall, Sir 
Vyall V. , Bart. 
Feb. t the Villa Pen, near Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, sa pipaeeda inane, Francis Graham, 
representative in Assembly for the 
of St in the Valla, in that island. 
85d = of his age, J ong 
e customs th 


Blain, Esq. 
sheriff-substitute of the county of Bute, commiseary 
Bo 
= At , Mr William Maxton. 
Y2. At pee pte Be LS Simpson, 
eldest jpson, captain in 
the enh fot. 
16. As Brighton, lee raga een John Lindsay. 
17. At Orchard- 


, Henry Bowie 
Esq. "ot M Mountbiow, 75. " F 
— At Star-| » Thomas Simson, Esq. of Star, 


aged 79. 

18. At Annat-lodge, near Perth, Lieut.-General 
Robert Stuart of Rait, of his Majesty’ 's army in In- 
dia, and also a Lieut.-General in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

19. At Largo, Archibald Goodsir, Esq. M.D. 
member of the Royal ee of Surgeons of Lon- 
don, and late surgeon in the Fifeshire regiment of 


‘20. At Hillhouse, William Mackerrell, Esq. of 
by Ayr, Mr Henry Cowan, jun. writer and 


22. At Leslie, Tho. Inglis, Esq. of Feal, aged 69. 
—At Melville-house, e Right Hon. Alexander, 
Earl of Leven and Melville, aged 70 years. His 
Lordship succeeded his father in athe year 1802. He 
married, te Countess, 
ay daughter of John Thornton, Esq. of Clapham 
in Surrey, and has left five sons and three daugh- 
dest, Viscount Balgonie, in- 
herits the family titles and estates. The late Earl 
of Leven and Melville was comptroller-general of 
the customs for S —, and one of the trustees 
r manufactures, &c.—Among the public charities 

of this * with which his 1, ordship was officially 


_ Ly n Hospital, the Hows 
of of Industry, th aly te the Industrious Blind, 


Deaf and Dum Ink Institution, and the Bible So- 


ciety. 

At Thenurst-cottage, Berks, Colonel Sheld- 
rake, of the royal artillery. 

— At Daventry, Northamptonshire, Lieatenant- 
ona David Rattray, late of the 63d regiment of 


= At Dunkeld, Mr John Proudfoot, aged 79. 
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nal, Nohara ae ee 
broker in Edinburgh. ; ge 
— At Perth, Mr Thomas Wishart, wood-mer- 


— On his from Leith to Mon 
see py ETF MND Le Fd a 


25. At Glasgow, Mrs Coates of Baillieston. 
bell My, third daughter ef Lord ry eee 
Lochead, Lieutenant William K. Burton, 

late ofthe Ath Alex. Stronach, 
in the 


James Esq. Sadie Ucn 
serine, Watt, Ean, aged Se 3 
— At Kirkwall, William Erskine, ew - 


the . William minister of that parish. 
SS ee 

Scott, wife of Mr Andrew Gibson. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Martin, late book- 
seller there. 


— At Grange, Miss Anne Lauder, eldest daugh- 
ter of the deceased Sir Andrew Lauder of Foun- 
tainhall, Bart. 

<0, At Messiaen, Ste Wivenof Tassatem . 

et of Major yine, 79th re ment om, 
your son 

ee ee wom ee od 
widow of the decened Mr 
Ci m 

— At Dumfries, Mr John Dunn, minister of the 
Independent Church there. ti 

— At Selkirk, Mrs Mann, dame of E. Mann, 


Btiarch 1. At burgh, the infant daughter of 
ay Wischone, Bag ‘Mr Stewart, late of the 
‘Westminster 


ton-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Gardiner, 
st of the late Captain James Gardiner, 
Toy: 


~ sn fapeain James Aberdour, R.N. a native of 


w=. At Duties, James Graham of Furth- 
head, late writer in Dumfries. are: 
rang my ag -end, Miss Hay. 

<n ees , Wife of Robert Dick, 


writer, Edin 
2. Charlotte lizabeth, infant ter of Mr H. 
Ss. — Nelson-: Edinb ry 


Daniel a Lane, jun late of Hamburgh, 24 
At M » Mrs Guild, aged 73. 
_ At Perth, Mr Andrew Ramsay, preacher of 


the gospel. ; 
walk Broughton-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Greig 
an 
4. Mrs | le aged 89, relict of Mr Thomas 


— At Rankeillor-street, Edinburgh, Miss Grace 
Brown, eldest daughter of the late Captain Andrew 
Brown, R.N. of Johnstonburn. 

— At Montrose, Miss Dickson, eldest “= <4 
of ‘the late James Dickson, Esq- merchant in 


trose. 
5. At Stranraer, Miss Agnes Campbell of Airies, 
6. At Burnside-cottage, Campsie, Rob. Bryson, 


“oe At Irvine, David Dale, Esq. 

— Suddenly, at Dean-hall, Stockbridge, med 
barry Esq. of the island of Trinidad, Neto 

. At Sharrow-head, near Sheffield, oa 

Patrick Mackenzie, colonel of the 2d a 
battalion, after 42 years’ active salpiopeaihd bathe in the 
service of his country. 

8. At ee Mr John Torrance, baker, 
Hanover-stree 
— At Sema, Hugh Ronald, Esq. of Bennals. 
9. At Torresdale, Major-General 1 Keith Macalis- 
ter of Loup. 

— At Queensferry, Mrs Mary Mackenzie, wife of 
the Rev. John Henderson, minister of that 
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9. At Beverly, of typhus fever, Lieut-~-General 
10. At his house in Newman-street, Benjamin 
Ww . President of the at 
GS chvanted age of 82 years, This distinguished 
458—his 


artist was bon st Springfield, in Chester, 
of Pennsylvania, on the 10th of October 1 


Venetian, Florentine, and ‘Sehools. At 
Oe SS ee ~- ~~ and 
was of English 

of rank. it ay nee 
since Mr West first arrived in England : was an 
early member of the Aeademy of Arts in St Mar- 


ane 
gen ag if 
ie 
lt 
ali 
Wl sfge 


| 
z 
4 
ze 
Fi 
3 


ut 
i 


f 
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i 
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i 
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Hi 
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if 
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i 
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q 
ME 
L 
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fi 
es 
rata 
a 
| 
rf Bagis 


» Ardintrive. 
Leith-walk, James Peat, Esq. 


Mrs Helen Butter, widow of 
ince’s-street. 


af 
Hil 


[— “4 in Charlot uare, Edi ’ 

Mrs » widow of John ‘our, Esq. of Bal- 

son of t Edin! , Alex. Paterson, Eon rouneest 

— At , Edinburgh, William Butter, 

Eerie Achar vex tse, 
jeuamder M 


in the s, Sir A ackenzie, well 

pa journies in the deserts 

of North America. 

Capt. —_—— Susanna Harries, wife of 
— At Easter Moffat, Miss Jdhe Waddell of Easter 


15. At Dalkeith, George Dickson Wilson, young- 
gy 7 Campbell, wife of 

= as rs Campbell, wife of Alexander 
Campbell, Esq. sheriff-substitute of Paisley. 

— At Maxwellitown, Miss Ann Maxwell of Car- 


” At London, M th 1 beloved 
= » the only and 
hter of Allan Cunni ’ J 
t, Si » wife of William 


Mure, Esq. of T 
— In ‘Gloane-ctieet, London, General Walker, 


7 artillery. 
‘ 6. +. erp Sarah Noreott, spouse of W. 
— In Queen-street, Edinburgh, Miss Grame Hep- 
burne, youngest daughter of the late Col. Rickart 
Hepburne of Rickarton. 
— At Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, Edmond Li- 
vingston, Esq. aged 89. ‘ 
—_ “on father’s house, in Leith, Hugh Waters, 
17. At Davidstone, Miss Calder of Davidstone. 


18. At St John’s-hill, Edinburgh, Isabella, _ 
est daughter of Mr Edward Robertson, in the 1 


year age. 

— In Cleveland-row, St James's, London, Maj. 

Gen. Hamilton, colonel of the roy: train. 
19. At Edinburgh, at the early age of 18, Francis 

Alexander Gatherer, third of John Gatherer 


ler y son 
surveyor of taxes for Banffshire. . 
. At » at the house of her nephew, 
the Rev. Dr M » Mrs Cree, eldest 
Sercteias Monger of Gin inte Cree, Esq. of 
ie ket, Edinburgh, M: 
— At hi r 
i Fite, upwende of 20 your af ogp. ; 
Lately—At his s house, in Leith, Mr W. 
aged 32. 


5 y 
ter. She i j the wife s = an in goed 
entleman respectability. In consequence 
er coach having been overturned, she toek a 
hack anes So 200 0.205 becuase of her ams 
and on leaving it fell down dead, supposed to 
be from the of the fright. 
— At Bath, in her 86th year, the relict of Dean 
Ogle, and mother of the late Mrs R. B. Sheridan. 
= Great West- 


4. 

— Mr Edward Smith of Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, 

one of the most characters in the ’ 

in the 75th year of his age. Until within a few 

years, it was his t to ride on a bull, 

and instead of smoking tobacco he had oy 
8 

that his body should 


salted, and smoked it instead of that 

pga hay h be paid 
e grave r men, who were to 

each: That the t funeral should take place early 

the mooning) and that none of his relativ 


es 
friends should attend, or any mourning be worn 
on his account, under a forfeiture of their re- 


spective legacies. 

— At Maismore, near Gloucester, John Rogers, 
at the advanced age of 107 years. He had lived in 
five reigns, and wages good bodily health till 
within about a year of his death. : 

— At Hampstead, the Hon. John Dimsdale, Ba- 
ron of the Russian empire, in the 75d year of his 


= At Rome, sister Fortunee Gioncarelli, of the 
Ursuline order, in the 109th year of her age, and 
7Ath of her residence in the convent. 

— At Budie-house, of the scarlet fever, Margaret 
Isabella Smith, eldest hter of G. Smith, e 

— At Bath, the Rev. T. Haweis, LL.D. and 
M.D. in his 87th year. He was the father of the 
Missionary Society, and the mission to the islands 
in the Pacific Ocean originated with him. 
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